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ClfIRK 
flXLES 



Co-ordination of mind and muscle U exemplified in 
the dance, where every mu&>.le is made to harmunixe 
with every note of the musii; — tlmiUtly Clark Axles 
are desii;ned to function as a harmonumj unit of a com* 
plete truck — as the mechanic says, (hey nin "meet.'* 

Clark Equipment Company 

Buchanan, Michigan 
Alio makm of CJart Sttel Disc Wheds for Motor Tnicia 
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Speeding up Freight Mo\xment 

Team-work counts. Handling the co\intrv's traffic with 
inadequate and war-worn equipment, American rail- 
roads were still able to make u new record for cars 
moved in August. Prompt loading and unloading by 
shippers contributed grcattv to this result. 

During September and since, this cltise cooperation has 
continued. It must go on, it trade and industry are not 
to suffer from lack of transportation. Advanced rates 
will insure future betterments, but they cannot provide 
locomotives, cars and terminals tor many months to come. 

Furthering the efforts of shippers and carriers, the 
Irving's Bill-of-Lading Department expedites all li/L 
transactions. It traces shipments, notifies consignee and 
presents "arrival" drafts daily in every part of Man- 
hattan. The shipper gets a credit or a progress report 
the same day. The time saved is saved for the shipper, 
the railroads and all American business. 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK 

WOOLWORTH lUJII.DINC;, NEW YORK 
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He Tore Up the 
Blueprints 




THR chief enj^ineer of .1 $5,000,000 plant in one of St. Louis' new industrial districts 
prepared pirms; :iiul specifications for an $800,000 gencratinf^ station tn supply elec- 
tric curreni. He n,ijure<i that an immense t|uantity of refuse which conltl he used 
as fuel in the fi^eneraling statif)n would he provided in the daily operation of the plant. 

In()uiry devflopfd that .^l. Louis has a dual supply of cheap hydro-electric current and stfam-gcn- 
eratcd etUTfjy iit plentiful rjuaittity to .•;er\'c all inJitstries that locate in .'it. Louis. The company 
found that St. I.oiiis is girdled with an interlocking; transmission system hetwcen the two sources 
of supply, j^ivinfj interconnection through eight suljstations strateKically placed throuKhout the city. 

The comjiany was convinced. The entiineer tore up his blueprints. The plan to huihl an $8(XJ,000 
generating station was abandoned. Tbe company found thrtt it could dispose of it.s fuel refuse in 
other ways and btty its |)ower current in St. Louis cheaper than it could generate its own su])ply 
tbrough the use of the refuse. 

St. Louis Has Abundant Electric Power 

One of the essential factors in industrial development the.sc days is an ample supply of reliable 
electric energy sold at rates which enable maim f act urers to use it in large blocks ec(jnomically. 
St. Louis is in a remarkably advantageous position in this respect. It has a large capacity of elec- 
tric current from the Keokuk llrim rmrl ,i local sleam generating plant k»cated directly on the .Missis- 
sii^pi Kiver. 

St. Louis can furnish anijile electric power for any of the following sixteen industries for which 
there is need and a prolitable market in the St. Louis trade territory : 



Slwf lares and findings 

Cotton spinning and textile mills 

Dye stiijFs 

Steel II lid copper wire 

Afachitte tools and loot rrtachitierv 



A tiittmobile art essorits and parts 
Drop for^e plants 
Tanneries and leather goods 
MiiUeahh iron casliniis 
Tarm implements 
Riihhrr products 



Sereu< machine products 
Locomotive uvrki 
Blast furnaces 
Cork products 
Small hardware 



The booklet. "St. Louis as a Manufacturing Center." gives de- 
tails that will interest yoti. .X letter will bring it if addressed to 

New Industries Bureau St. Louis Chamber of Commerce St. Louis, u. s. a. 
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Compare the Woi-ff 



"Nothing great was 
ever achieved with- 
out enthusiasm" 

— Emerson 

THH ROYAL TYPEWRITER could ncvc-r ha\o 
bet-n proJiiCfd without the enthusiasm cif a <;,rc:n 
inventor, [t is the direct result of a dett^rmifiatioii 
to dcMt;n the fint'st machine of its kind in the world. 

And its full mf^isure of uselitliiL-w to mankind is 
made possible only by the cviually enthusiastic nmlii- 
tion of every member of n great organiiarion to real- 
ise the inventor's ideal. 

Every piece of"Royai"mechanism is carefuUywroui^ht. 
An apparently unimportant mamifacnirinE operation 
is of supreme significance to the critical eye and trained 
hand of a "Royal" craftsman. As a result. L-ach Roy.il 
Typewriter is an actual "master" model of unexcelled 
quality. It? exclusive roller-trip escapement and ac- 
celerating typebars— its flowing; carriajje and automatic 
fractional spacer— these are some ot the master me- 
chanical achievements embodied in the Royal. 

The enthusiasm that luis made the Royal Typewriter 
possible is transmitted, in another torm, to those 
who use it. 



ROYAL TYPEWRITER CX7MPANY, Inc. 

Roynl Typewriter BuiUini;* i64-36fi BroaJwav. "New York 
Branches :inii Agtacii:!* tlic V\\>rKI Over 



TYPEWRITERS 
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WORKMANSHIP 

All sprinkler, heating and power piping 
installed by Globe bears witness to Globe 
workmanship in two ways: First, each 
detail of the system carries the stamp 
of conscientious thoroughness; and sec- 
ond, the installation as a working unit 
demonstrates the excellence of its con- 
struction by dependability in service. 

The Globe Branch in your vicinity is 
ready to assist you in your piping prob- 
lems. A telephone message secures 
their service. 



GLOBE AUTOMATIC 

Drpl. 415 



SPRINKLER CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



liKAXrn orFK'E-X- AllaiiH: ttilitnaot'' : Ulrniliiali.ra . 
f't(urlnlt«, S i' <'li1rnk't>. Cliu'lnitatl : CJ«f«J«lJO : hullrni; tlruul 

N<-v\ York; O/nnlts. ^{jciiicn^M. Ulmh: HyracuM; 8L Loull. 
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Your Business is Different 
But Your Problem is the Same 



Of course, your business is different. Even 
in its own field it could hardly be exactly 
like any other. Of its technical aspects you 
know more than anyone outside. 

But the principles and practice 
of business operation are fiin' 
da mental. The problems of your 
business from this broader out' 
look — problems of Labor, 
Capital and Management — are 
being faced today by thousands 
of othersin aO phases of industry. 

One of the biggest of these prob' 
lems is the reduction of costs. 
With this problem, L. V. Estes 
Incorporated has coped again 
and again. Success is attested to by remark' 
able results for scores of dijfemu concerns. 
The chart above shows the fall of costs in a 
certain plant which employed Estes Service. 



fVrite for Details 
of the Estes 
Analysis and Program 

If yoix arc inUTcstcJ in 
knowing wlitrrL- you 
stand, what voui" costs 
arc. what they should be, 
how chcy compare with 
others, what sni'ings and 
profits are within your 
reach, write for our spe- 
cial bulletirv explainire 
how you can got this 
infartrsBtion. 



At the same time production was increased 
and labor relations harmonized. 

For another large plant manu- 
facturing a variety of entirely 
different products, cost of pro. 
duction has been cut from 40% 
to as much as 'jo%, throughout 
thevariousdepartments. During 
the same period, production has 
been increased 23%. 

You, too, can solve this problem 
promptly, safely and profitably. 
The Estes "Analysis and PrO' 
gram" will show you how. It 
will point out the possibilities of 
your business, show you how 
you can get the benefit of years of mvalu' 
able experience gained in hundreds of 
plants, and will prove in advance the 
practical value of Estes Service. 



[^V £sTEs Incorporated 

I ' 'I INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 

1503 Centtiry hU^; Chicago ^ SBf(^ 1123 Broadway. New Yoric City 



ORCAN12ATION • PRODUCTION CONTROL j;^" 
METHODS AND PROCESSES 



Obr Higher Standards 




W\ COSTS AND ACCOUNTING • APPRAISALS 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 



of Business ^Management 
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How Will You Equalize? 

Prices are going down ! 
Prices will go down further! 

When your prices arc aftccrcd liow will you equalize the reduction.'' 

1st. By cutting dnwn your i)r^.iniz;utoii h.ipl:.izitrt.|]y with il.ingtr of iindin^ 
later that valuable men have been eliminated, resulting in subsequent 
disorganization, or— 

2nd. By cutting wages, treating dissatisfaction among workers and resulting 
in further reduction in production, or — 

3rd. By cutting burden arbitr-u^ily %vitln)ut a careful analysis and know ledge 
of effect on future activities, or — 

4th. By cutting prices to meet competition for want of knowledge regard- 
ing true costs and just how far you can go; .il.so encouraging price- 
cutting competition with heavy looses logically ft)llowing? 

or 

Are you organized and prepared ro equalize this reduction? 

1st. By carefuHy reorganizing your pcrstjnnel so that c-ach member functions 
properly and concentrates on the needed increase in production per 
hour to make up for lower prices, or — 

2nd. By establishment t>f standard hourly production rates to indicate htnv 
production must be maintained or increased per hour in order to main- 
tain wage .scales with good control established, or- — 

3rd. By carefully analyzing burden into departments and classifications so 
IIS to keep all necessary items down to a minimum, eliminating all 
unnecessary items, or — 

4th. By having a true knowledge of all items of cost, maintain prices on a 
basis which will not result in losses, eliminating all unprofitable lines.-* 

Wc can show you how we are Helping clients to prepare for this general price reduc- 
tion and alst> placing them in a pi)sition where the)' can meet new prices and equalize. 

Send for our Hlne Bonk No. 2 
WE CAN DFiSflRlBE OUR PLAN BRIEFLY 



C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., iNC 

Industrial Engineers 
"Knoeppel Or_ganised Service** 



52 Vanderbilt Avenue 



New York 
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Forty thousand birds would be 

needed to carry a day's grist of messages 
from the Mimeograph. Five thousand 
well-printed copies of a letter, bulletin, 
form, diagram, or design is its habitual 
hourly output. It is the quickest and 
most direct means of speeding the idea from 
its author to the many who should receive 
It. The work is easily and privately done at negli- 
y;ible cost — without dirt or fuss. Tliis inexpensive 
device is makin{^ important short cuts and saving 
remarkable sums of money for unnumbered thousands 
of the world's most progressive institutions. Costs but 
little to install and operate. Let us show you how it will 
put wings to your ideas. A request will bring new booklet 
"N-10." A, B. Dick Company, Chicago— and New York. 
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So many men come to you 

to talk about their business 

What a satisfaction it is to find a man who can 
talk interestingly and helpfully about yours? 



AI.L thru the wt-ck \(ni arc be- 
sitgeii wirh men wlio want to 
use your time to their advant- 
age. They have many rcastins why 
vou should do something that wi ' 
lie of service to them. 

And only once in a long time does 
a man come who has an idea for you; 
who can make a suggestion hnseil on 
the experience of someone else whose 
problem was similar to yours; who 
takes as much satisfaction in talkiing 
alwut your .interests as most men 
take in talking of their own. 

You welcome such a friend; no 
man can have too mariv. Hence we 
feel a satisfaction in being able to 
add a man of that kind to your 
acquaintance. 

Wc would like to have you meet and 
know the representative of the .'Mex. 
under Hamilton Institute in your 
vicinity. 

As a lawyer becomes a better counsel- 
lor day by day thru his experience with 
the problems of each new client, so the 
Institute man grows in value to his 
friends, as man after man discusses 
frankly with him the special problems 
and opportunities of Ah iwn life and 
business. 



7S0 business 

conferences a day 

Day in and day out the representa- 
tives of the Institute are lii personal con- 
ference with at least 750 business men in 
every sort of business. 

Men confide in them problems that 
ordinarily would not be discussed out- 
side the family circle. 

"I have been five years in this job 
and seem to make no progress," one 
will say. "What would you do in a 
situation like miner" 

.^nd because the Institute man has 
known other men in similar situations, 
he is able to give an answer based not 
on theory but fact. 

The question, "How can I get into 
busitiiss for myself?" Too often they 
think the answer is merely a matter of 
capital, or of findings partner, or of be- 
ing sure of so much patronage. 



■And the Institute man is able to point 
out that the reason so many business 
ventures fail is hecau.se the men at the 
head have been departmental men .ind 
know only their own piirt in the problem 
of successful organization. 

Selling, accounting, corporation ti 
nance, factory and office management, 
transportation, advertising, merchandis- 
ing— each of these is a link \n the chain, 
."^nd many a chain that is otherwise 
strong breaks because one link is weak. 

The represent.-itive of the Institute 
never intrudes; be never attempts to 
exert pressure. F.very day applications 




for enrolment in the Modern Business 
Course and Service are refused to men 
who, in the opinion of the Institute's 
representative, are not equipped to 
profit by it. 

You cannot impose on him 

.Amuny; all clie business men in your 
vicinity the Institute man is unique in 
this — he can only succeed as you are 
more successful. He literally has no 
interests that arc apart from your 
interests. 

He has at his command all the re- 
search facilities of the Institute. Do 
not hesitate to call on him for any 
reasonable service. He represents an 
institution that owes its whole growth 
and prosperity to the growth and 
prosperity of the thousands of men 
whom it has enrolled. 

You nave probably re.icl some uf the many 
ndverti.-icmciU'i of tfie AtexarnJcr Hamilton 
Insiitute ill the lc:idiiig mneaiines; and 



perhaps you have heard, thru acquaintances, 
of the Institute representatives and their 
willingness to serve. But do you know what 
it is these men represent? Have you ever 
.i.skcd yourself, "What is the ."Vlexander 
Hamilton Institute — what \v\[\ it do for me?" 

"Forging Ahead in 
Business." 

There is a 1 1 6-page book published by the 
Institute Jtist to answer such questions. It 
ha book which should be in every thought- 
ful business man's library, and it will 
he sent without obligation. Just fill out 
the coupon below and mail it. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 

587 .\stor Place New York City 
Canadian Address, 
C. P. R. Bldg. Toronto 

Send me "Forging .^head in Business" , 
which [ may keep without obligation. 

N'Ame — 

/Villi lirri 

Addresfl . 

Buainrss 

Position . . . 
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OWNERS' FAITH 



WHITE TRUCKS 



HE following list of large investments in 



White fleets shows the faith large truck 
owners have in White equipment. 

2 owners have invested over $2,000,000 

4 owners have invested between 1,000,000 and $2,000,000 

5 owners have invested between 500,000 and 1,000,000 
22 owners have invested between 250,000 and 500,000 
82 owners have invested between 100,000 and 250,000 

Experienced truck users know truck value 
in terms of earning power, through actual 
performance of one truck against another. 

They knoiv that W^hite Trucks do the most 
work for the least money, and they back that 
knowledge by increasing their investments year 
after year. 

The purchaser of one or a few trucks can 
safely follow their example. 



in 
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From the Next President — 

Here are messages from the principal candidates for the presidency, in which they set forth 
their views of what the attitude of the government toward business should be 



WE ASKED the Republican aiid Demo- 
cratic candidates for the presidency to 
present to the American business man through 
The Nation's Business their views upon the 
relations and obligations of government to 
industry. Both of them responded. The two 
messages below might almost be called p re- 



addresses. Unless something very 
unusual happens, either Senator Harding or 
Governor Cox will become President on March 4 
next. By reading what they have to say here, 
the business man can get a pretty fair idea of 
what policy the next administration will adopt 
toward his problems. — ^The Editor. 
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is I 



VILJZATION 
( based on com- 
merce, and the 
protecnon of com- 
merce is one of the 
functions of govern- 

metit. Artificially to stimulate production and 
the interchange of commodities through the 
erection of tariff barriers is to pervert this 
function. To that kind of "protection" I 
am unalterably opposed because 1 believe 
it to be unfair and economically unsound. 
But there are other means of protection no 
less important and wholly unobjectionable: 
I refer to the guarantee of fair play at home 
and abroad, a free field of competition un- 
obstructed by monopoly, and ei]uality of 
opportunity during the period of industrial 
expansion now opening before us. 

American business men are vitally interested 
in the economic readjustment of the world. 
They arc interested in the creation of wide 
markets for their goods. Their best interests 
and their prosperity will be conserved if it 
is possible for them to exchange their sur- 
plusage of commrxiities promptly and in 
safety for the products of other nations, the 
products of other peoples. There cannot be 
an adequate economic readjustment in this 
country until things are properly knit together 
in other parts of the world. 

I am sure, with the utmost certitude there 
is in me, that we cannot achieve that condi- 
tion until the League of Nations is in full 
working order, and I cannot refrain from 
sayirc! so, even though it is no p.irt of my 
intention to make this a political document. 
The editor of The Natiok's Business has 
asked me for a message to the American 
business public and I feel that such a message 
would be incomplete and ineffectual were no 
reference made to the very ke)'stone of our 
future prosperity in forciB;n trade relations. 

There came to my roticc not long since a 
concrete illustration of our intimate com- 
mercial interrelation with other parts of the 



America's Present Opportunity 

By JAMES M. COX 

world. I happened to be down in south- 
western Kentucky, in what is known as the 
black hurley tobacco district. The local 
market is Mayfield, Kentucky, but the most 
of that tobacco is consumed in Italy. At the 
time I was there, the price w.is about one- 
third what it had been the year before. 
The reason w;is not far to seek. Unsettled 
conditions in the Italian market and the 
deplorable disorganization of foreign exchange 
were responsible. To remedy these conditions 
is a governmental obligation. 

The period of financial reconstruction now 
upon us must bring increasing demands for 
our minerals, our crops and the products of 
our labor. We have just become the second 
maritime nation of the world, thanks to the 
enormous merchant marine created out of the 
travail of war. We have the ships to meet 
these trade demands, and I am heartily in 
favor of maintaining our present position — 
more than that, of improving it at every 
practicable opportunity. But our facilities 
for the international exchange of commodities 
are hmited. Before the war England and 
Germany made great headway in the markets 
of the world because they had adequate 
foreign banking facilities, and I believe that 
American busmess men should have the 
advantage of similar agencies by giving the 
Federal Reserve .'Vet such eiasricity as will 
permit the e.stabiishment of branch banks of 
the system in foreign trade centers. 

.American business men owe it to this 
government to play fair with one another 
and with their customers abroad. If they 
fail in that, then it will be time for the govern- 
ment to discipline them. .American-made 
goods have long held a high place in the 
world's markets because they have been 



honest goods, sold at 
a fair price. American 
sewing machines and 
electric fans, Ameri- 
can locomotives and 
automobiles, Ameri- 
can harvesters and ploughs, American steel and 
aluminum, American fertilizers and cotton 
goods, are as well known in some far corners of 
the earth as the stars and stripes, which almost 
disappeared from the Seven Seas during the 
protracted neglect of our merchant marine. 

In a certain sense these products are as true 
a symbol of our country as the flag itself. 
To thousands of men of all races .American 
goods mean America. The Chinese coolie 
shops at night by the light of a kerosene lamp 
made in America and filled from American 
welis. Trains cross the South American 
pampas on steel rails forged in American 
mills. Europe eats our bread, and the 
Chrysanthemum banner of Japan floats from 
the palace of the Mikado on a flagstaff cut 
from an American forest. 



Trade Marks as Ambassadors 

AMERICAN prwiucts represent us in 
little hamlets where no American consul 
may ever be stationed. They_ have added 
billions of dollars to our national wealth; 
they have increased the comfort and material 
welfare of every American citizen; they 
have enhanced the prestige of the United 
States in every clime. They are ourinanimatc 
ambassadors. 

As time goes on these silent messengers 
will multiply. It seems to rne they ought 
to receive our special consideration. Wc 
have profited through them; we ought rc» be 
proud of them, jealous of them, careful lest 
their good name be tarni,shed. Their success 
has been fairly won in open competition on 
their mLTits. We should safeguard their 
reputation as a valuable national asset. 

For many years, 1 am told, the government 
of Portugal has iorbidden the importation 
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into that country of any cottonseed oil not 
previously denatured to make it incditilc. 
This has been done to prevent unscruiniimis 
men from adulterating Portu^ue>te ohve oil 
UjKin the i-vurity and unim('aired iju.ilitv «>f 
this, one of I'Drtugjl'iv ^tat natiir.il 
pnjductij delKntls the success ot a WxfS 
national industry, Precautions are taken 
to protect the reputation ol their Imsincss, 
to safeguard its profit. The gocnl name 
of Portuguese olive oil is kept untarnished. 

Now, that is arv altitude on the part <'f 
a government tuward an important in 
dustry that I like. Jt docs not srnack i l 
paternalism. It does not subsidize the 
industry. It does not create a si>eci;d 
privilege. It does not restrict the Por- 
tuguese presscrs of olive oil, nor does ii 
increase the price oi the product to the 
consumer. It merely guarantees fair 
play for the honest manufacturer. It 
protects him against the unscrupulous. 
It is jusi and economically sound, 

Which Road ? 

THK attitude of our own government 
toward business should be just and 
economically sound. During the lasi 
live years there has been an enormous 
stimulation of our industrial life. This 
happened to come at a crucial moment, 
.lust when wc h.id passed the point when 
the first duty of capital was to the 
de<rc!opmcnt of our natural resources. 
Wc had reached a fork in the road 
where part of our resources might ad- 
vantageously be routed into foreign tr.-vde, 
while the remainder was kept at work in 
the home ficl<l. 

As though especially provided to 
meet the expanded capacities of our 
protiucinp agencies, eleven million gross 
tons of shipping were thrown upon the 
oceans to bear our commodities into ;dicn 
ports. And by the same providence, 
by the same chain of circumstances, 
there arose in a multitude of nvarkets a 
demand for .-Xmcricnn gooils. Here was 
a way to stabilize the consumption of our 
output; a way toofTsct sc.isonal lallings-ot' 
vn the domestic need; a way to take up 
the slack in our industrial machinery. 
It behooves us to sec that .■\merican 
business has every opportunity to 
make the most it honestly can of 
this unprecedented situation 

American manufacturers have 
entered new fields. They are pro- 
ducing many commodities unknown to 
our laboratories and mills and factories i 
before the war. The explosives ami 
dycsiuffs section of our great chemical 
industry may be mentioned as a fair 
cxampte. I am told that in five years 
American chemists have made as much 
progress as the fonniost chemical nation had 
made in the forty years preceding. Amcric.in 
dye manufacturers are now exporting more 
dyes then we impi>rteJ in 1914. V\'e may 
well be proud of these scientific and com- 
mercial achievements. 

What Is true of new .•\mcrican dyes is true 
of many other American-made products. 
More .i.n.j nsnreoiir manufacturers are sending 
their goijiS ■'■■■1 ihr export markets, and wc 
shall have- rea.?ons to be proud as 

additional . are developed and as 

our agencies ol j-roduction expand. We 
must safeguard their interests, then, not by 
ccJdling them, but by guaranteeing to them 
fair play and a fair field at home as well as 
abroad. 

Wc cannot hope lor a fair business field at 
home unless we have tax readjustment. In 



the emergency of war an excess profits tax 
was not only justified by the unprecedented 
demands upon our treasury, but was in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental principle by 
which the contribution for governmental 
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support and 1 t. ic^uon is apportioned as 
nearly ns possible in accordance with benefits 
received. It was eminently just that those 
whose profits were swollen by the ghastly 
business of war should pay more toward 
financing it than those who derived no gain 
from it. But that emergency is past. The 
tax justified then is not neetled now. It 
should have been terminated as soon as was 
reasonably possible .iftcr the armistice was 
signed. Its continuance has worked a grave 
hardship upon the public. 

In encct this tax has been cumulative. 
It has been paid by the consumer, and he has 
paid much more than the government 
received. 

Every bnsine$s establishment, in setting 
its selling price, has calculate.! a f.iir profit 
and has added to that a libera! mars[in out 
of which to meet the excess profits impost. 



Successively this has been done by the 
manufacturer, the jobber, the distributor, 
the retailer; and the conse<)uence lias been 
that the final purchaser has paid the tax in 
an augmented or multiplied form. 

To speak of this process as pyramiding 
conveys an inaccurate impression unles* 
>i>u either regard the pyramid as in- 
icrtcd or the unlMrtunate consumer a* 
t:r(ianing underneath its base. The result 
was apparent at the out.sct, but the 
people bore their excessive burden with 
fortitude and good cheer so loi g as their 
country was at war and their soldiers 
urulcr arms. .•Xs soon as the arms were 
grounded the burden should have been 
liftctl; and I cannot refrain even here 
from ctmdcmning the Republican party, 
which controlled Congress at that time, 
tor its spineless political expedient of 
refusing to effect the retjuired tax 
readjust men t. 

As a substitute for the excess profits 
tax 1 strongly favor u small tax on 
business turnovers. It will re<juirc ap. 
proximately four billions ot dollars 
.Hinually to meet our sinking fund 
installments, interest charges and de- 
partmental expenses; and I estimate that 
about half this sum could be derived 
tron> a tax ot not more than one and one- 
hidf per cent on the total volume of 
business done by large going concerns. 
From such a lev)- the wages paid to 
laborers, incomes of salaried and pro- 
fessional men, and receipts from agricul- 
ture and small businesses rmght properly 
to be exempt. L'nits of larger capital 
can bear it without inconvenience and 
to restrict it to them would facilitate its 
collection. 

Just Taxation Is Difficult 

''I'lliS tax, too, must be borne by the 
■ consumer, as must all taxes levied 
upon commodities; but it h.is the distinct^ 
ailvanrage, in my opinion, of being paid"^ 
but once. That is to say, it will not 
reach the consumer multiplied or even 
greatly enlarged. There are certain 
dilfieulties apparent in an enuitable 
enforcement, but none of them is in- 
superable; and undoubtedly it would 
make possible the elimination of the 
burdensome excess profits tax, the occa- 
sion for which has passed. Moreover, 
wc would encour.ige thu.s the re-entry 
into the channels of business of capital 
now withdrawn for investment in non- 
taxable fand non-productive) securities. 

Hand in hand with this readjustment 
should go a revision of the taxes on 
personal and corporate income. The 
incomes from war-bred fortunes, those 
ol the profiteer and the non-producer, and 
those derived from industrit^ which flourish 
by reason of special unfair privileges, should 
stand at a high mark; but taxes on the 
smaller earnings of workingmcn and the 
professional classes should be appreciably 
decreased. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to 
express the disfavor in which 1 hold a federal 
in fieri tance tax. The processes by which 
property passes from generation to generation 
are guarded by the state and the smaller units 
within it, and are made possible through the 
functions of those agencies The federal 
authority has nothing to do with them, and 
ought not properly to exact any compensation 
when they are accomplished. This source 
of revenue should be restricted to the state. 

But if an equitable revision of taxation is 
essential, justice and common sense demand 
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no less urgentiv that the government's 
requirements in this Jirccritm be scalctl down 
thriHigli the establishment i)f a luitiunal 
budget. The readers of' this mngazine arc 
men of affairs, and 1 do not consider it ncees* 
sary to set turth at length to such an audience 
the luh antages of' tnittlnt' <>ur governmental 
itdministration on a business basis. That it 
hkts luit been done sooner is a reflection upon 
the world's greatest business nation. The 
subject has loomed large for yt-ars in expert 
ariil lay rhuught, and it became vital to me 
when, as a member of the Committee on 
^lipropriationsin Congress, I saw the slovenly, 
capricious and wasteful manner iri which 
null. tins of dollars were apportioned to 
departments. 

One of my first duties as Governor of Ohio 
was to insist upon a reorganization of the 
stale's fiscal methods. A budget system was 
adopted in and it has resulted not only 

in a great simplification of finances but in 
the saving of millions of dollars annually. 
That is an earnest of whiit might be ac- 
complished ftjr the taxpa\er if the system 
were established at the National Capital. 

,As it is now, appropriations arc made 
without regard to the amount of revenue 
forthcoming and without special knowledge 
of the requirements which must be met. 
No preat business enterprise could escape 
bankruptcy if it were conducted on such a 
ba.sis. That our government has muddled 
through it is due primarily to the fact that 
it is inordinately rich and that taxpayers 
are not so exacting in demanding a return on 
their outlay as our stockholders. Morally 
they are much more obligated to scrutinize 
the business conduct of their government 
than the operations of concerns in which 
they are partners or investors, but apparently 
they are only now beginning to awaken to 
that fact. 

A national budget system could be made 
to show results at once, and would begin to 
function with full effect just as soon as 
.certain research could be completed and the 
cooperation of ;ill the governmental depart- 
ments procured. The results would be 
proportionate to the integrity and executive 
ability of tho.se directing the new order. 
I believe public opinion already aroused to a 
point which guar- 
antees the succevs 
of the system 
Had the people 
not been clamant 



for the reform, the grutlying and reluctuiit 
Sixty-sixth Congress would not'have amended 
its builget bill to meet the (jhjections of the 
President, who had been ubliged to return it 
after its first passage because of cunsliruriunal 
dcl'ects and certain provisions clearly dic- 
tated by considerations of political [latronage. 
That the Senate adjtiumcil without iirtssing 
the amended bill only goes to show that the 
Sen.ite was, as usual, less amenable than the 
Mouse to thctlictates of its constituen ts, 

F.mil b'aguet, a learned anil witty I'Vench- 
man, once wrote a book deriding democracy 
as "the cult of incompetence." That the 
Ibremust republic tjf the earth is now blunder- 
ing along under an unsound s}-stem of taxation 



aiid wastefully inefficient fi.scai methods 
might scent at first dance almost a justificii- 
lioii of his cynical charge; but the defects of 
democracy are its virtues in this, that they 
tend always to correct themselves. People 
who organize for self control will sec to it 
finally th^t the control is competent and 
efHcient. The mnjority is always right in 
the long run, anil if it errs for a time soon 
rights itself. Public opinion is a prophylactic. 

And I am wholly confident that, althfiugh 
we may have tolerated incompetence in fiscal 
administration and reluctance to effect needed 
tax readjustment, the electorate will express 
its ofiinion effectively ere long. I, for my 
part, invite the decision. 



Business Sense in Government 

By WARREN G. HARDING 



THE BUSINESS of America is tne busi- 
ness <if everybody in America, This is 
essentially a business country. We 
hear a vast deal about " big business," but 
the big business of America is nothing but 
the aggregate of the small businesse.s. That 
is why we need business sense in charge of 
American administration, and why the 
majority of^ .America has for more than halt 
a century been a Republican majority. 

The Republican party has demonstrated a 
superior understanding of the workaday 
problems of articulating the business world. 
Those problems are not as a rule very spec- 
tacular. They do not greatly attract the 
interest of academicians and theorists. They 
are looked upon as pretty sordid by folks 
who would like to engage at once in a Utopian 
reorganization of society, or in the idealization 
of our social conditions. But they arc 
nevertheless in tensely practical and absorbing, 

because they 
touch all the 
people all the 
time. 

It is true that 
some people be- 
lieve present 
conditions 
in the world 
are so b.id 



that It would be better to .scrap everything 
and, out of the resulting industrial and 
economic chaos, .ittempt to re-crystalli7e 
the community, hoping to pToducc something 
perfect. I am not one of those, and I d( 
not believe their number is large enough to 
be a serious factor in the community. 

Right here, it seems worth while to say a 
cheerful word about the essential strength 
and staying quahty that our present-day 
structure of society has displayed since 1914. 
Everybody will remember that when the 
war broke out it was a well-nigh universr.l 
observation that " the war cannot last more 
than .six months or a year, because economic 
exhaustion will starve it to death," Thr.i 
wa.s the sincere opinion of a majority of 
people who were supposed to be wi.sest. 
Economists and experts solemnly assured us 
that neither the financial, the transportation, 
the industrial nor the agricultural resources 
of the world could carry on while bearing the 
huge burden of waste that the war Involved. 

Yet, instead of ending in six months or a 
year, the war la.sted four years and a quarter, 
the rate of economic waste was immeasurably 
larger during most of that period than, at 
the beainninut, anybcNly had imagined it 
might be; yet, as a whole, the world came 
out of the struggle with its social organization 
intact, and prepared to take up the huge 
tasks of debt-paying and rcoriranization. 

In n very few years we will all look back 
to this period of ferment and unrest 
which has followed the war, and 
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itnile chantably, at the predictions ol avul- 
(ion, of rrvolution, of wcial coUipsc and 
economic disaster. The rnith i>; that ar nn 
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told from ,1 : 
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world get* batk to the s< 'it 
production and saving, ever to 
the !><iw-wows." 

Well, the tnith is that in that short year 
the wtirld hai very largely got hack to pro- 
duction and savirti!. The domeMic prcMiuction 
and for. of (j'reat Hntain, l-'rantc, 

Italv, < - md our own cuunlry, ult 

prove til . I I-, very fact lh.if we arc not 
exporting .so niuch is an evidence that other 
countries arc rc<|uirmg le-is irnporttnfj; that 
is, that fhey are r.tpidly mming toward 
re-tHtablishmcnt of their normal balance ot 
pnxiiiction and ctmsumption. That i.\ a 
healthy sign for them, and thcretorc for u.s, 
despite that it involves some ditfitult problems 
in read.iu.sting our own ctononiic balances. 

We Carried Our Burden 

'1"'HK waraiidetl hugcl\ to the wealth and 
1 a!-so to the debt of our country . Down to 
the entry of our own country as a combatant 
we were protiteerinij; vastly by the mis- 
fortunes of KumiM:. Then came our time to 
carry the burden, and we carried it sptenitidly. 
But at the cnii we were still far better pos- 
tured than any other great state, and our 
recovery ought (o have been af a pace far 
outsrripjiing theirs. 

The fact that in the first two months of the 
present fi.scal year — the months of July and 
Augusr, II/20 — tiur natiimal expenditures 
excceiicd the national receipts by #i-;;,oo'i,coo. 
is the conclusive testimony of an ineptncss and 
incapacity for administration that, had it been 
paralleled in the governments ot countries less 
fortunately .situated than our own, would have 
meant the bankruptcy of their civilization. 

It will ama2c many, even of usually well- 
informed people, to know that we are starting 
on the new fiscal year with a deficit ac- 
cumulating at such a rate that, if continued, 
will add three-quarters of a billion to our 
national debt this year. There has been so 
much of mis-rcprcscntation and juggling 
with the figures about our financial situation 
that it is certain to bring a shock to many 
people to learn that we are still plunging 
deeper and deeper into debt all the time 
when wc ought to have begun to curtail. 
Yet the Secretary of the Treasury, in offering 
for sale a recent series (»f notes, makes a 
statement which adniils these facts. 

American business, we all believe, is the 
best managed and organized business in the 
world But American govcrnment.lI business, 
in the jK-riod since we entered the war, has 
been, I think wc may fairly say, the worst 
managed governmental business outside Kus- 
sia, (Jermany and .■\ustria-Hungary. 

What may wc hope for the future, in view 
of this record, if the same kind of inefficient 
administration should be continued in power? 
The Democratic nominee, who is pledged to 
pursue the policies of the present Administra- 
tion, ha-S been going up and down the land 
promising rctluction of taxation. How does 
he propose to reduce taxes at a time when the 
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our very r .unry mav at any time 

l>cfoundti ijmn < ■• ■1 1 1 . r iipply 

our needs, i he war di f no 

country wa.s so nearly ; and 

self-sustaining as our own; liut it also .showed 
th.nr evrn in our case there is necessitv for 
ii; the rounded perfection ol our 
md iconomii cnuipmciit. 

liimi.iblv, as other countries face the 
necessity ot exporting more than they imixirt 
in oriler to rcst«irc their trade balance, they 
will cniieavor to undersell us in our own 
markct'.,andit will |m ■ • lor us to return 

to the Republic.in ]• . lection , wisely 

.iiijusfed, to meet th. ) .,• :;. ular conditions. 

AW these problcins must be studied carc- 
I'ully and inlcllikrcntly. Wc must encourage 
agriculture, because th.it is the basis of all 
inilustrial life, .^s I have siid heretofore, 
the number of farms in .America antl their 
producing capacity arc not increasing fast 
enough to keep the country on a self-sustain- 
ing basis as to fmids and other articles of 
agricultural prixluction. Therefore, we have 
need, through processes of reclamation and 
development, to increase the rate at which 
we are opening new farms. 

Inevitably we shall find that our nation 
must continue a large im|iorrer, and in order 
that the balance of trade shall not be disas- 
trously ajiuinst us wc must seek to exjiort to 
new foreign markets. Tt» that end there 
must be new commercial treaties and inter- 
national trade agreements, whereby our 
business men may gain the largest possible 
trade expansion in the fort ign field. 

Wc will do welt to keep in minil, when wc 
hear the appeals of the present .-\dministra 
tion for continuance in authority, that it has 
cxcrciscil such extraordinary war powers as 
have never before been conferred upon the 
.■Vmerican government. .As a result of this 
exercise wc find ourselves in a time of great 
inflation and recognize that there hn^ been 




per^i*rrnt t nrr.uraaemcnt to danRrrc msIx 
thought. It is If. 
1 r sense and Cin'l 
juU^iiiir.t III ttie whole .American p. 
put us back on the high roa,l of (■ . 
and when we have accomplwhcd th,(t, »i 
will l>e safe in putting behind the mechanism 
'' 'li. power and vitality of .American 
.ind enterprise, and wc may safely 
to go ahead to new and uteater 
:iients. 

must get back to the methods of fiusi- 
ncs>, without the hamiiering restrictions and 
bulK'-j -i. thiMis that have l>i i ;> . . v. 
t< ■ TiHiuccd. Instead i 

an . I which in recent ii c 

murkul tlic relations between autocratic 
government anil business, wc must introiluce 
a spirit ol mutual intcrrM, of undenilanding 
and ol willingness to co-operate. 

Wc have had more than enough of ihc 
curious theory that government and business 
arc hostile to each other They ought 
niutuallv to supptiri ami sustain each other. 
It is true, of course, that special favors to 
partuular businesses are always to l>e 
avoided; but it is cquallv tnic that sjH-cial 
antagonism to businesses must not be (>er- 
mitted. ^Ve want a fair <ieal for ever>lMHlii 
and ever) business, and wc are going to have 
an end to the sort of "new freedom" under 
which some interests have l>cen oppressed 
and overtaxed, while others have been [K-r- 
mitted to enjoy the privileges of profiteering 
an<i priv.itcering. 

The Case of Sugar 

\ \ll ItK.AN common sense will readily 
* cniiiiuh rcct)gnize that nothing couKl be 
more ridiculous than the ap|>eal for continuance 
of a regime wherein one clement of the com- 
munity has been outrageously overtaxed 
while another has enjoyed opportunilv to 
exact such prices as have been imposed on the 
g^rcat consumini> public. A single illustra- 
tion, which might be multiplied many times, 
is fount! in the country's experience with 
sugar in the past year. 

The I're.sideni vetoed the proposal to buy, 
r>n behull ot the government, the Cuban 
sugar crop of n>|i/-ii(Io because of his in- 
sistence that Wc must return to the " normal 
(tperarion" of the law of supjily ami ilcmand. 
Sf) the Cuban sugar cmp, which might have 
liecn bought by the government at something 
like six cents per p4iunil, and furnished to the 
pct)i«le at ten or twelve cents, was alhiwcd to 
fall tntit the hands of speculators. The 
distortion of the law of supply and demand 
enabled them without effective governmental 
interference to collect two or three times a fair 
and reasonable price. 

There is the best authority for saying the 
public has been mulcted of more than |i,ooo,- 
ooo,.ooo in excessive charges for sugar in the 
la-st year, ali.solutcly without excuse or 
justification. That is the sort of admini.s- 
tration we have had, and it is the sort of 
;idmmistration of which the country wants 
Tw be rid. 

The task before us is not an eas) imc. 
I lie prodigalities of administration <if the 
last few years cannot be lopped off without 
determined and Jiersistent elTort. Positions 
once created in the government service, 
^.ilaries once listed on the nation's payroll, 
.irc not easily aholtshcd. Nevertheless there 
must and will, if the Republican party is re- 
established in authority, be systematic and 
effective reduction of government expenses. 
The burden of taxation both by the govern- 
ment and by the profiteers will be removed 
from the patient shoulders of the American 
public just as fast as possible. 
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roles played by the catiiera iti a iiiotlein 
that of catchiiifj a spinninij; tiirhiiie wheel 

By E. W. DAVIDSON 
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THK LAMV RA savL-s AnuTican iruliisfr> 
inilli<v)is <il' (liillars iiiiiuiallv. A wink 
of its cvf t.ikfii if! iitiL- iivi!lii)iith ol a 
sccdiul hy the W^ht frum a sitiglo craik iit 
electricity tnlj tnijinc'trs how to IniikI tiirbirn- 
whcrts that wduM stand ttrritic strain. A 
i-iitk ill .1 hiimratory workshoji sliowint; a 
nuichiiu- iiiiil some idle scrihlilint! on a wall 
helpi-ii ilfffm) a valuahk- patent. 

Till' iirilin.iry jThotograph prcsL-rves rccortis, 
helps keep stock, is a hulwark oC invention 
iunl research, aids nv;Ucrially in clinching 
sales, fiijiires iti eslahlishirig jutent rights, 
teaches lessons ot safety as they cannot he 
taiiijht any nther way, ptJts punch and pull 
in .tdvcrtistriL;, ami liclps make jjood citizens 
out of aliens in the scores of plants which 
conduct Americani/ation classes for their 
workers. 

Iniagirie a line of pictures 104 miles long! 
That line would represent the totnl produced 
by the st.itJ' ot thirty phottjgraphcrs and 
photographie workers in the headt|uarters 
phint of one American industry alone. 
This staff turns out an average of 10,000 
blue printed photc^raphs and about 
2,000 ordinary prints every week of the 
year. 

In this mass of pictures arc innumer- 
able photographs of practically every 
new machine tiie company makes, not 
to mention the thousands of views of 
single parts. These ;ire used not only 
for sales and record purposes Iiut also to 
make replacements easy und accurate. 
Hundreds more show ways of p.-icking 
and anchoring heavy goods uti cars. 

Jobs That Were Too Big 

pHOTOC;RAPHERS who have worked 
for that company in the last twenty- 
eight years have tieen legion and their 
products have been preserved from the 
very first — filling; a file of nearly half .1 
million different pictures — and in all that 
time there have heen recorded very tew 
occasions when the photographic de- 
partment has said "can't." One of these 
(Kcasion.s was when a lirawiny; of the 
control hoard of the Panama Canal locks 
measuring 65 x 6 teet was brought in to 
be copied. Another was the day some- 
body asked to have photographed a strip 
of paper bearing a plotted curve showing 
the performance of an electric locomotive. 
The strip was two miles long! 

Fretjuenrly the experimenter in an 
electrical laboratory needs to see some- 
thing no human eye can accurately record, 
so he resorts to the camera. It is by the 
photographic method he learn.s exactly 
what an electric are looks like at vaj-ious 
stages and in various atmosphere.s. 

The camera did its part in a hig electric 
company's research laboratory in the impor- 
tant work done there on steam turbine 
wheels. These steel dt.scs in a turbine, catch- 
ing steam at pressure in the series of 
blades on their rims, revolve «t J,ooo or more 
revolutions per minute. This produces such 
strain.^ on wheels that they have to be built 



with an extreme nicetv of Indrtnce and 
toughness of material. To learn exaettv 
what those hiyh-speed strains are, rubber 
iltscs are revolved under varying condi- 
tions. The eye cannot fully tL-cord the 
evidences of strain on the rubber, nor 
is the fastest of camera shutters eiiual to 
it unaided. 

So the joli is ilimc another way. The room 
is darkened, the camera set anil opened and 
the arc is struck, thus giving the negative an 
exposure ol .ipproximately cjne ttiiHionth (if a 
second. In that brief space even a wheel 
makiiiji .\,QOO revolutions per minute doesn't 
luove far. 

There is such constant invention and iiis- 
covery goini; on ti' the great lahrjratory that 
tor years pliotographs were made of every 
work room once a month regularly. Those 
monthly groups of pictures were filed away. 
On one occasion, during the hearintts before 
a referee on a patent ca.se, it was necessary to 
establish the tact that a specialist in the 



This probably is the fastest picture ever taken. The 
exposure was one mJUionth of a second. An electric 
flash enabled the camera to see the rubber dummy 
of a turbine wheel as it revolved at terrific speed. 
Engineers used the photograph to study strains on 
the wheels of turbine. 

laboratory had completed a device before a 
given date, in the search for evidence there 
was unearthed a photcigrajih taken of a labor- 
atory work bench with the device standing 
un it. This would not have been enough had 
it not been for a lead pencil "shop note" 
scribbled on the white wall hack of the bench. 
The specialist had written something like this: 
"Moved here March jo, 1901. Where ncMt ?" 
This chance scribble proved that the device 



on that date. 




existed in that l.iboratory 
L'hc ease was won. 

In a famous case some years ago a strtmg 
point was made in the successful defense of 
a patent worth probably more than one 
huTjdred million ilollars, when it was shown 
that a certain typewriter had a broken staff 
k- .Old the /■ oil another was slightly smaller 
titan Jiverage. Neither ilefect was noticeable 
with the naked eye, but the microscope dc- 
tccteil fiiith, and phufograph.s of the type- 
writing enlaryei! 20 or 25 diameters helped 
sulistantiate an expert's tcstinjony. 

The scientist is always plad to have the 
camera at his elbow. Fancy photographing 
a tiny pleucker tube of gas as colorless and 
invisible as air. It is done regularly, the 
camera telling the scientist just what the 
constituent elements of that pas arc and in 
about what relative quantities they exi.st. 
It is simply a case ol passing a current of 
electricity through the gas and then of giving 
the camera a look at it through a prism which 
separates tJie color.",- in the spectrum thus 
jiroduced. The result on the camera film 
IS an arrangement of parallel white lines 
of varying intensity on a black fielil. 
Each line corresponds to one 0/ the color 
lines of a spectrum and each color murks 
the presence of a certain element. By 
comparing the black and white film with 
a complete spectrum the scientist knows 
exactly what he has in his tube. 

Then consiiler tnaktng an actual photo- 
uraph ol the human voice, or ot the noise 
made by an automobile transmission 
gear or of the varying amount of electric 
current a machine or a whole factory 
uses from minute to minute. Or consider 
making a photograph of the speed a 
bullet travels or a photograph of the 
ilifference in time between the explosion 
t)i the two ends of a stick of dynamite — 
perhaps one ten-thousandth or a second. 

The highly sensitive machine which 
can achieve these seeming impossibilities 
is the oscillograph, which photographs the 
"waves" of electricity with an ordinary 
camera attachment. The resultant pic- 
ture of any ot these things looks .somewhat 
like the pen-and-ink jiggle of a graphic 
recording instrument. 

The operator of an oscillograph can 
set the instrument so that he will know 
the exact length of time in fractions of 1 
second it is going to take the machine 
ro make an inch of jiggling line. Then 
in the dynamite explosion, lor in.stance, 
he is able to tell the e.Kact lapse between 
the burning of the two ends of the stick 
as registered on the machine by the 
breaking of wires passed through those two 
en d.s. 

The speed of projectile flights is registered 
by the passing ot the bullet through parallel 
sensitized sereen.s set at measured distances so 
that an electric circuit is broken as it goes 
through each. The oscillograph connected 
with the screens registers these hits by peaks on 
the film. The operator knows the time 
between hits in ten thousandths of a second 
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l>y a glance at his picture ahifalSoffiedist.irce 
from screen to screen. 

Pictures n)ndc l>y the osc-illognvph aid in 
stuilies of how to eliminate noise from auto- 
muliile gears as no ether device or instrument 
can. A tcle]jhone tnoiithpiecc is held close 
to the ficar. The smimls set iiji a vilir.ition in 
the diaj'liragm of the transmitter just as the 
voice does. These vilirations send tremors 
through .1 speck ol a mirror in the oscillograph. 
.■\ r.eedic ol reflected light from this delicately 
muuntcd mirror registers a jiifjfly white line on 
the htack background ol a swiltly passing strip 
of film and the photonrapli of the mtise is made. 

.•\ series ot these pictures made of a gear on 
which various silencing schetiies have heen 
tried takes the guess work out of such experi- 
nicntations. 

S)me o( the liiggest -Vmerican industries 
liavc begun photogritphing every new cmployc. 
These pictures arc ivf service in a variety of 
way.s, some of them strictly confidential 
In a plant where physical cxaminatioris are 
required photograi>hs arc taken of each appli- 
cant as he is goJtig through \m examination. 
.After he reaches his jol> in a shop and licforc 
he is put on the payrull his photograph is 
furnished ta his foreman for comparison with 
the man himself so that there can he no pos- 
sibility of a physical unfit getting a jiib on 
somebody el.sc's physical iiuaTificatums. 

Snapshooting the Employe 

HE is .seateiJ, at one Mage in the examina- 
tion, m a chair for an optical test. The 
chair is in exact focus of a camera w hich more 
nearly rcseml>les .i street car fare box. While 
the man is intently reading "x p r / w e — *' 
and so forth on the eye chart, an attendant 
presses a lever on the fare box ami the appli- 
cant's face IS "shot" on a band ot him. Often 
the man's whole "history" is registered in this 
picture !iy hanging numbers back of the 
iiidiviJual or by making checks on a chart 
within the picture by the use of a thermom- 
eter sort of scale. A glance at the picture 
tells the man'.s height, weight, age, etc. 

These pictures are often of greater service 
to the man than to the company. Kvcry day 
relatives of "missing" men appear at the 
cnvploymcnt offices of big plants. Their 
search in, say, a mile square plant of ;joo 
buildings and ll,000 employes would be of the 
nccdle-in-thc-bay-stack variety were it not for 
the gallery of pictures of every man and 
woman in ihc company's employ. 

In war days a De- 
partment of Justice 
agent arriveil at an 
employment office in a 
big works one niorning 
looking for John Doe, 
a loolmakcr about ,)0 
vciirs old (rom Holx). 
ken. The r e c o r cl s 
showed John Doc, 
aliout .10, (>( Holioken 
to be working as a tool- 
maker. But before 
permitting the detec- 
tive to enter the plant 
after the m.in, the in- 
dustrial scrv ice depart- 
ment rci;uircd that a 
photograph of t h c 
guilty John be pro- 

duceii. A comparison ol it with the picture 
of the suspected John proved they were dif- 
ferent men, and the tiMihnakcr was unmolested. 
He has never heard to this day of his close 
call. 

Accident prevention in practically every 
big plant dcpcnJs in great degree ujxin the 
effective use of pictures. When a man gets 




Here is a picture o( the noise made by an auto- 
mobile gear. The oscillograph registered it 
thrnugh a lens onto a film. It is possible in this 
way lo measure time movement and sound 
accurately. Such pictures can gauge the differ- 
ence in time between the explosions of the two 
ends ot ■ stick of dynamite. 



hurt or suffers from failure to make use of the 
employer's hospital I'acifilies his injury fre- 
tpicntly is photographed with his permission 
ami the picture ixisted through the works as an 
object lesson. If an accident happens through 
carelessness, ]»ictures itre often made oi it ami 
posted at once so that those men who didn't 
see the occurrence itself can sec exactly how 
it happened. 

"The lessons 
of that sort of 
pictures go home 
harder than by 
any other 
nvcthini 1 know 
of, and the more 
frightful the pic- 
ture the more 
accidents are 
prevented," de- 
clares C.L.York, 
in e h a rg e of 
.safety work of a 
b i g industry. 
"There is a lot 
of objection on 
the part of many 
factory heads to posting a picture of a 
badly torn leg or an arm ur face swollen out 
of all human form. .Some won't do it. 
We've tried everything and we would r.ither 
give men a good nervous shock once in a while 
with a picture and save a few lives and legs 
by it than to spare their finer sensibilities." 

Perhaps a picture of the United States 
capitol at W'ashington, or of a machine with 
its various parts labeled, or of a chart showing 
the cour.se ol a bill through the state legis- 
lature, does not look like a strong agency for 
better .•\mcricanism among the foreigners 
in our industries, but if you will believe A. I.. 
Hahn, an experienced .Americani<;ation di- 
rector, there are few better ones. He has 
been intently watching the effects of pictures 
on the hundreds of aliens in his cta.sscs- — 
classes taught by shop associates of the stu- 
dents. 

The face that the photograph is the uni- 
versal language in nowhere more apparent 
than here. No amount of talk can convey 
an impre.ssion so well as a photogr.ij>h. .\ 
picture of what a beginner has done in the 
matter of learning to write is one of the most 
effective inducements to get other men into 
cla-sses." 'Did Tony do that? If he can I 
can," is their sentiment, whereupon mastering 
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This microscopic photopraph ol typewriter letters helped a 
big industry win a S10O,0O0.0O0 patent suit. Th: broken 
5t«fi o( the "k" did the trick. 



the Knglish language ceases to look so impos- 
sible anil they plunge in with a will. 

The camera as a salesman is now a common- 
place. A salesman of electrical apparatus 
approaching the government ol Chile nidding 
to install a complete hydro-electric system 
"wouldn't think of going in without a com- 
plete set of iJcrfcct pictures of everything 



he had to sell," recently commented J. G. 
Barry, an American ales man.iger. " Citxid 
photfjgraphs are of inestimable value to 
salesmen. No amount of expertly written 
description of machinery can tell the story 
as well as a high-grade photograph. The 
picture is of greatest value in visualizing ma- 
chinery tor nontechnical men, such as the 
.ivcrage lioard of 
directors, but il 
also goes a long 
way in getting the 
interest of engi- 
neers." 

The fact that 
pictures are the 
universal langUiuje 
is often brought 
home forcibly to 
salesmen who meet 
foreigners. On one 
occasion an engi- 
neer-s a Ic s m a n , 
with a million-dol- 
lar Japanese con- 
tr a c t apparently 
slippmg from his 
hamls to a competitor, pulleii out a new and 
complete set of photographs of the giwxfs he 
was pushing and spread them on the table. 

"Those J apancsc engineers had been jx)litely 
attentive but apathetic to a marked degree 
lal'ore that," he recounted. "The pictures 
brought them to their feet with a new sparkle 
in their e>es and in half an hour they had 
decided my way." 

Men who sell electric lighting systems arc 
fully as dependent upon pictures. "It's all 
right to tell a city council, tor instance, what 
your new system would do to their streets and 
tell It in more glowing language than William 
J. Bryan used when he upset the Demiwiratic 
convention," s^ild W. D'.-\. Ryan, one of the 
country's illumination cxf^r's, "but one good 
photograph would put your oratory to shame. 
There is no one thing that counts more hcavih 
in selling illumination than the photograjib." 

This <ioesn't mean just any sort ot a photo- 
graph, however, Mr. Ryan would assure you. 
Taking pictures of illumination is not a 
simple liu,siness of setting up a camera on 
a street curb at night and then guessing 
loughly at the necessarv exposure. -Any 
gooil photographer can do that, but it takes 
an expert of long training ami much knowledge 
of illumination to make them Imik exactly 
like the original scene without painting or 
'Mnctorinn." 



Freight Brokers, Law Breakers? 

"l^HT, ANTI-TRUST LAW'S, both crim- 
^ tnal ami civil, are to be tested against the 
steamship freitiht brokers of New ^ crk Cit> . 
"The Department ot justice has allrged that 
the brokers' association violates the Sherman 
\ct in that it serves as a device to monopolij'e 
[ur its mrmhrrs a large part ol the business 
ii Nfw Wnk in ship Ircight broker-tgc. 

The Drpartmrnt of Justice slates its con- 
clusions about the amount of foreign trade 
handled thriiush the port of New York with- 
out the intprveniion of brokers. It says tha: 
with two-fifths brokers have no connection, 
this business bring handlfil directly by ship- 
pers or receivers of the goods. 

An efficient broker such as is invulvrd in the 
case is a man of many actomplishnicnts. 
Acting upon behalf nf the owner of Kood>, 
he obtains the freight rates, secures steam- 
ship space, pays for freight and insurance, 
looks nut for necessary trucking and lishter- 
ing, prepare* bills of lading .md makes out 
the papers required by the Customs Service. 
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Saner Days in the Auto Trade 

A broader market for mir mass production and better service by the manufacturer are two 
thin^rs that arc rcnllj- needed; restriction of credits is only a symptom 

By JOHN N. WILLYS 



PresUfnt, H'illys-Ovfriamf Campaiiy 



rr 1919, while many otht-r industries 
were still sLtugtiiin^ to recover from 
the strain of war tunc aitlvitv, the 
mcitdr vehicle manutacturcrs of the 
United States turned out fourteen 
convpletej nmchines every working 
minute of a .!oo-d.iy irnlustrial year, 
The average value of these machines 
at wholesale was apprnxiniatelv 
JijOoo, while the total jiroiluction ot 
I.974i0i6 cars wus valued at fi,835,- 

This achievement presents a record 
of hii;b cost unit prtxiuetion which has 
no parallel in the ni iniilacruring l:>i! 
of any other industry in all the world's 
history. Analyzed still further with 
due regard for the eriFect produced 
upon the market tor a thousand raw 
materials and parts with tIicctinsei|Uent 
influence exerted upon the productive 
force ot all u-.ers of this unit of high- 
way transportation, a fair picture «)' 
the chief problem of the industry in 
the future may he arrived at. It is: 
The need for maintaining a 
broad market for the absorption ot 
the mass production of the future. 

The American and His Motor 

AS this article is written (Scpternlx-r 
JO, 1920), reports announcing 
price reductions of several leading 
makes of automohlles may be read in 
any of the daily tiewspapers and some 
idea of the place wlueh the motor car 
holds in the lite of the American peo- 
ple may be gathered from the discus- 
sions of prices heard on every hand. 

What has happened is a simple dem- 
onstration of the old and tried formula 
that the market for any commodity 
broadens as the price is reilnced. .And 
since the cost also declines as production in- 
creases, it follows th.it any modern American 
business man will do all in his power to arrive 
at this satisfactory coniiirion. 

In taking this momaitou.s step, at a mo- 
ment when the industry is approaching the 
quiet se:ison of the ye.ir in sales, it must be 
obvious that the manutacrurers are not basing 
their new iijrures upon the cost of raw ma- 
teri.ils now on hand. What they are doing, 
itl the vernacul.ir of Wall street, is to sell 
short on parrs and accessories as well as on 
all raw nuiterials, for it is only by a reduction 
in the cost elements entering into manufac- 
turing that the new figures can be fully sus- 
tained at a legitimate profit. 

How successful they will be in their attempt 
is indicated by announcements alre.idy made 
ot the reduction ot cotton and of certain 
accessories and parts, and it is reasonably 
safe to assume that this trend will be followed 
throughout the full course of the automotive 
industry, although it is probable that the 
movement will not be brought about save at 
a considerable loss to the manufacturer. 

The vital part which the rnach:ne has come 
to play in our economic lite assures us that 
the period of transition will be brief and that 




Our roads will help our railroads 

once accomplished it will result in a general 
restoration ot sound business merchandising. 
For those who have followed the course of 
the industry, however, and who have noted 
the significant increase of 750 per cent in the 
number of vehicles in the United States dur- 
ing the past live years, one conclusion must 
appear as inevitable, and in it, ]ierh.ips, we 
approach a second problem of the future. 

The period of over-demand is closing 
and in its place must come an era of 
merch.indising and ot service. The cars 
which will find rh>» broadest market will 
be those which have behmd them not 
only the best but the cheapest service. 

,^s one has expressed it, cars will be sold 
f:om the rear door rather than the front, and 
in consequence there will haee to be a more 
efficie.it maintenance department which will 
see to it that the customer receives that cour- 
tesy and fairness to which he is entitled. The 
on-rushing demand of the past has kttit the 
manutacturer employed in supplying ears 
alone. Now he is emerging into a more 
orderly period. And let it be written in pass- 
ing, that he approaches it in a receptive 
mood. The hectic lite mav satist'v for a time. 



\ S TWO symptoms of 
period which, while 1 



but a return to normal, while it may 
carry with it some of the pangs which 
lire usuaf in such cases, is satisfying in 
I lie long run. 

.As one phase, there must be a more 
intelligent approach to the used-car 
i|uestion. A more efFettive distribution 
of these units would remove them 
from crowded cities to farm points 
where the old vehicle would often be 
welcomeil. Beyond this the public 
must he prepared lor a closer estimate 
of the values in ears taken in exchange, 
and we may even arrive, in some 
instances, at the practice general in 
most other lines, of refusing exchange, 
hurnaces arc not traded in, nor are 
most other commodities when used. 

The tptestion of raw material need 
nut lie dealt with, as it constitutes only 
.t special problem which will vary in 
different Imes from time to time, but 
which will always be susceptible of 
treatment. 

The Need far Deflation 

of this transition 
temporary, are 
iHiiie the less unple,i.iiant, we have with 
us today the financial situation .ind that 
of freight-car shtjrtage, neither of which 
is peculiar to the automobile business, 
Because of its huge dimensions, the 
automobile inilustry constantly re- 
(]uires large .sums in order to carry on. 
The need for a deflation which brought 
(he Federal Reserve Board to its policy 
ut house cleaning and a generally closer 
scrutiny ot commercial paper, has pre- 
-scnted a problem similar to that found 
in the service pha.fe of the industry 
and resulting froni identically the same 
cause. 

The tremendous expansion of the use of 
cars in the past five years naturally brought 
into the field thousands upon thousands of 
men who were' in effect merely distributing 
agencies in many cases rather than bona fide 
merchants. In their rush to make rapid 
turnovers, many of these neglected business 
fundiunentais, failing to build up proper 
credit and financial reserves. The Feileral 
Reserve Banks, in putting their own business 
upon a .sounder footing. Very properly _ pro- 
ceeded to chastise all those who had tailed 
to emulate the busy ant, and in due time 
some in the automobile business sufTered as 
did those in other lines and in exactly the 
same proportion. 

With some exceptions, the legitimate dealer 
and the manufacturer today obtain as much 
credit ::s thev ever did, but they have suf- 
fered indirectly through the sins ot others, and 
once more it may be said that a return to 
normal will be welcomed. 

The freight-car shortage is too widely ap- 
preciated to be dealt with at length here. 
The N.ition's Business has already treated 
thi'- question in its broader aspects anil it is 
oniy necessary to note in passing that the 
automobile industrv has been forced to tlrive 
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operation which arc <i) vital 
importance to the railnuds 
as well as to the highway- 
unit itself, since, unless the 
feeder line is in condition 
to pvc a full measure ol 
»er\'ice, the main line will 
not receive its complement 
of business. The highway 
is as much a part of the 
rail sy.«.tcm as the stuh line, 
more so today, as it re- 
lieves the main tine of a 
costly terminal and short- 
haul problem. Until our en- 
gineers ha%'c designed roails 
adequate to the tlematids 
• if traffic, which is increa* 
ing with every year, the 
consumer will not obra>n 
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INTF.RIX)CKIN'G industries! lite hrothcrhtMxi of busine.ss! 
These arc n<jt mere phrases. No industry can stand altme, 
nor is it profitable to the nation for one lni.iine.ss to thrive on 
another's misfortunes, I.ast monih The Nation's Business 
prescn'cd the chemical iniiustry, showing the dependence of 
every other luisiness upon it and its need of a better understanKl- 
ing t»ii the part of the guvcrnment. 

"l hi.s month we present a scries of articles on the automotive 
industry, its problems, its place in <iur growing world rratle 
ar.d its right to fair treatment at the hands of the forty-two 
lecistatures that are tn mtet early next year and pass upon laws 
affecting it. 

I'hcse articles arc more timely than 'F in: N-\tio-v's Bi'mnf.ss 
knew when if first planned them; since then the unexpected price 
cuts in ami nut of the industry have become a cb>se rival to the 
]iresidcntial campaign in the interest of the puiilic. — The Kditor. 
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j>cnd li>r Us combu.stii>n en- 
gine needs (or several years 
to come. 

.•\ll in all, while the prob- 
lems ol the automobile Indus- 
try call lor constant thouuht 
and research in miiiiy fields, 
they present nothing which 
is impossible of solution to 
American mechanical, finan- 
cial and distnbutiriK ^{enius. 
Like any husky \l>u^^ infant, 
the iiiiiustry has made mis- 
lakes anil II will continue to 
make rliein, hut its future is 
an assured one and one which 
holds much of great promi.se 
for the world's advancement. 



The American Car Abroad 

Haviny; made a place for itself at home, it has set out to win its way in other markets, 
and some day it may help to light up even darkest Africa 

By JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER 

Secretary iff Commerce 



ONK GOF.S placidly on in the even 
tenor of his way he is oi'ten startled as 
• he reflects ufKin condit'Uns of today 
as compared w-*h r^iHi^-ion' i>f a fi:« years 
ago. The youiii! men of [..siay those in their 
early thirties, doubtless well remember the 
)>atnful progress o! the first automobiles in 
their aftempt^ r. travel the streets and high- 
ways — of the many stops for adjustments 
ami repairs — o( the wonder created not idonc 
in I'u country districts but among the more 
sophisticated residents of 'he great cities as 
rbe horseless device bumped its way along. 

If the automobile created excitement and 
wumlc in this country, imagine, if you can, 
itscftects upon ibe peoples cjf the Far Kastcrn 
countries. People who for centuries did not 
care to change their methods or their ways 
«»f ibiing things. Yet the highly perfected 
motor car of trxlay is now almost as well 
known in some of the big cities of the Orient 
as it is in our own U. S. A. 

The value ot the motor car as the advance 
agent of mtHlern civilization is truly empha- 
sized bv the action of the most conser\'ative 
of all people — the Chinese — vn tearing down 
the Circat Wall, known to countless thousands 
of the race thrrmgh sc%-cral dynasties, to fur- 
• s'' material for the con.struction of up-to- 
.. highways. 

\\ h.it is true in China, is true in Japan, in 
the heart of British North .Africa, in the 
.Straits Settlements, in all of the out-i>f-the- 
way corners of the earth. British India, 
.\ustralia. New Zealand, Kra/il and a -.core of 



other countries have siicciinibcd to the initia- 
tive of American export trade and slowly but 
surely the Ikiv of .\'ii>eria is learning to speak 
the same langu.iBc of .'ic car as that of the 
hoys of Chile and Sweden. 

Taking all thmgs into conjrideration, the 
American automobile industry, in my opiniem, 
can kmk with confidence to the future. De- 
spite the export totals of today, we have as 
yet but scratched the surface, .As the road- 
ways of the world are improved .so will the 
industry expand. The tomorrow of cxjxjrt 
trade may find the automobile as common- 
place in Darkest .-Vfrica as it is ttxlay in some 
of the places which were the " Darkest 
Africa " of yesterday. 

In the fiscal year just closed -American 
motor vehicles, accessories and parts were ex- 
ported to the seven seas tu the value of 
f^_^■^,^e,z,Xi(', a figure which gains in signifi- 
cance when it is known thai it constitutes 
8 per cent of the total value f all .Anier c.Tn 
exports of completely manufactured priHlucfs. 
In the future, as foreiijn exchange tends to be- 
come riccbted and as the development of high- 
ways abroad prtjceeds, we may reasonably 
expect that this percentage wilt grow in 
volume a.s there is an apparent market abroad 
for the motor vehicle which transcends even 
in volume the present extent of its use in this 
country, now by far the world's greatest pur- 
chaser of the car. 

Tho.sc who arc intercstetl in transporration 
movements acncrally find a remarkable 
economic influence exerted bv the motiir 



vehicle in the development of foreign coun. 
tries which is in direct contradictioii to the 
development of this country. Here it was 
necessary for the government to grant su(>- 
sidies to the railroads in <irder that the jiotcn- 
tial resources of the land might be made 
availjd>lc fiir exploitation. Hut American 
development bejian ere the automobile was a 
factor, and its intr(Kiijctii>n in Cfnintries which 
are only now in the stage passed by this nation 
years ago forcca-sts an entirely different future 
for them. 

Highways cost le.^s money than railroads, 
the more particularly in foreign countries be- 
cause they are lacking in foundries and 
modern manufacturing plants. Domestic 
labor can be use<l in the road building; home 
dirt and gravel are suitable materials for that 
pur|x>stf. So it happens th.it in many lands— 
and this is especially true in those countries 
already mentioned — highway work has sud- 
denly become a .subject of great moment, and 
everywhere there is beginning a movement 
for roads. .As these are completed, motor 
vehicles are pressed into .service for both pas- 
senger and commcrical uses and as a result, 
a gradual development of the country is tak- 
ing place which will in time develop .suffi- 
cient tonnage to enable the construction of 
main tine railroads in an economic manner 
and, incidentally, without short-line hauls 
save where these are profitable. 

Of all the phases of motor vehicle export, 
perhaps no other is as interestmg as this, and 
already in Japan and in .Argentine we find 
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parallels t<i the m.uiy gotxl roads a.ssncijitioi .s 
of the Unitcii StiitfS in new orpani/aficn'! 
which aro uiiilcrtalviiig to fdueate llic natii cs 
to the vniiie of tho highway. 

The superficial oUstrver is likely to look 
iipun the couiuries of CoutttientuI Europe as 
the chief field for American cars ami to ex. 
press some surprise nt the emphasis placed 
upon_ South America, Asia, and I'.ivyland's 
colonial possessions, hut the fact is that to- 
day it is the latter countries which offer the 
hetter opportunity for the exporter. 

Ill Uruguay alnne al>oiic three times as 
n\any U. S. motor vehicles have been sold 
Wuring the last stK months as were disposed 
ot in France for the same period, while Spain 
and Sweden may lie named as the oidy coun- 
tries of I'.urope wliich are hulding their own 
or Ix-tter in the ratings of American car ex- 
ports. 

The answer may be fount! partially, if not 
wholly, in the foreign cxchanw which has 
lirt'ught about prohibition of car exjiorts in 
Portugal, Norway, I'olanil, Cierm.my, Ciecko- 
Slovakia and other European nations, and 
which has r<*siilted in high t.iritfs in other 



nations as the rt->.iilr of an iritetisivc ffiorl rn 
riyht the halaiue ol toreii^n exchaime. 

Soviet Russi.i is a puicli.tser only liy license 
and fluis lar has lnvn iimd)le to fully utili/.e 
motor vehicle transportation hecause o( 
peculiar conditions prevailing in th.it coun- 
try. The field preseiiteil there, however, is a 
rich one and some tiny we may look forward 
to large export at ions to this l.inii winch so much 
needs iiiodLrn machinery anil et|iiipiiK-iit. 

In sclliiii; tlie aiitomoliilc abroad, liowever, 
the Amciicrn mainit4ictiiier has as many 
questions to conrront :is he has nations to 
deal with. Kach land has its peculiarities 
and u.sages antj the .succtssrul merch.ifnliser 
must meet them, Thus in the Straits .Settle- 
ments, for example, the nati\ es vv.uit no ma- 
chine in sedatu lilacks or deep blues. Vivid 
colors are more to their liknig ;md they will 
have none el.se. Ceylon's laws riipiire tiiat 
the machine sh.ill have a right hand drive, 
while in Norway certain tvpes of tires for 
motor trucks are prescribed liy law. 

DifftTt-nces in financial arrangements, bet- 
ter tnethods of packing, a careful selection of 
agents and a close restriction of territory are 



among tDe factors which are necessury to 
]>rofitalile business, and the merchant who 
Ignores them will be he.ivily penalized b) ile- 
treasiiig entries on the right-hand side of the 
ledger. 

In general, the automobile eonipaiiies will 
do Well to follow the reports of the commer- 
cial attaches o( the government, who are 
eVL-rywIiere following the trc-nd of trade, as 
are the agents ol the consular service, and in 
their reports will be ffnind many a valuable 
hit of inhirmation, many an interesting side- 
light on foreign trade. 

From the viewpoint of international rela- 
rion.s it is tnrtrcsting to note that the auto- 
mobile industry stands .ipart in that it is 
advocating a decrea.se instead of an increase_ 
in tariff, an action the exprcised purpose ot 
which is to aid the liuroptan manufacturers 
in_ hndnig a market here for their higher 
priced cars, thus providing for a reciprocal 
tratie that will tend to improve the exchange 
-situation. Its ofticials, too, have expressed a 
close interest in commercial treaties, as a 
possible means ot furthering such reciprocal 
trade relations. 



Five Thousand Automobile Bills 

They will come before forty-two legislatures in January and the car owner's only hope 
is that some of them, at leas^ will be based on common sense 

By DAVID JAMESON 

Frtsident, The American Automobile Auociitliun 



THE OPEN SEASON' in legislation is ap- 
proaching. On or about January 2d, 
the members ot the forty-two state 
legislatures which meet in igii will begin to 
convene, Congress will be running along in 
high gear at Washington and large chunks of 
oratory will be cluttering the path of the 
.several legislative machines as they proceed 
on their way toward new laws and statutes. 

As one of the details which will face the 
legi-slator this year, consider the automobile, 
the motor truck and the highway. The auto- 
mobile industry has many statistics which it 
presents to the public with a grmd deal of 
.lustified pride, but the statistician who 
found that 5,000 measures would be intro- 
duced this year referring to every known and 
some unknown aspects of highway transpor- 
tation, didn't win any great amount of ap- 
plause for his effort from a group which has 
production, fuel and transportation problems 
on its hands at the moment, not to men- 
tion a few hundred other questions of im- 
mediate concern to the gentlemen from whose 
pockets come the wherewithal to keep the 
carburetor of the country's Second largest 
industry moving. Not by several tankfuis of 
gasoline and a tire or two thrown in. 

The statistician was right though, for but 
a brief foreca.st of the legislation which )s 
casting its shadow beforehand shows every 
kind of a measure in prospect from one which 
would make all machines of the same .sedate 
finish —black — to others which would remove 
the gas engine from the road altogether, thus 
permitting the country to return to the 
tranquil simplicity which characterized it 
when a journey from one town to another was 
undertaken with much the same preparation 
as would be made now lor a trip to Mars. 

The reason for all of this activity is dis- 
cernible enoi^h to those familiar with the 
ciireer of the automobile and certainly to all 
who own cars, and who have ever tried to do 



much travehng out and beyond the confines 
of their home district. It lies, briefly, in the 
fact that the use of the autoniobile has grown 
so rapidly that neither science nor law (we 
may distinguish between the two, perhaps), 
nor even the producers, have been able to 
keep pace with the tremendous use of this new 
form of transportation. 

It has been said that a characteristic of the 
American is his love of speed, and certainly 
he has amply demonstrated it in the rapid 
not to say precipitate^ manner with which he 
has adopted the car for his own. Wherefore, 
and by reason of which, the 5,cxx) measures 
now proposed to cause a hasty evolution to 
take care of the evoluting of the modern 
citizen on the highway. 

Recently one of the leading engineers of the 
Bureau of Public Roads made the astound- 
ing statement in a public meeting that there 
is not a highway engineer in the L'nired States 
who could today present a rational plan of 
road design. Therein appears the first and 
chief legislative i|uestion of moment to car 
users which will be considered nationally and 
in the haJls of state legislatures this year, as 
well as affording themes for discussion by 
numerous municipalities, county commis- 
sioners, et al. 

No Longer a Local Matter 

TWENTi' years ago our road problems vvere 
local. The vehicles passing over the high- 
way were horse-drawn, slow and with a limited 
"cruising zone." Came then the motor 
vehicle and trailing in its wake questions of 
finance, impact, types and character of 
roads, traffic congestion and a thousand and 
one questions bearing upon rules and regula- 
tions governing highway transportation from 
first topic of how shall we finance the high- 
way, on down. The legislatures were inun- 
dated with a flood of bills seeking to point the 
way tu the ultimate solution, and as the year 



1921 approaches they are still trying to m.ike 
headway against the tide. 

So serious did the situation become that 
everybotly interested in highway transporta- 
tion and that includes some 8,000,000 car 
owners, not to mention the lio,cx»,ooo ulti- 
mate consumers of the nation began to get 
on the job. First this .inswer, then that, was 
made and discarded. The legislators wanted 
to be fair but frequently didn't have the 
facts hclorc them (which was not their fault). 

Totlay it is pe.-ceived that the first interest 
ot all who make, sell .ind own motor vehicles 
is identical in that all want the best ro.ad 
which is to be had at the lowest possible co.st. 
They want i r to go somewhere, end somewhere, 
and they want it to be of the material, what- 
ever it may be, that is best adapted to the 
needs of traffic in the particular locality which 
the road is to traverse. Since there are some 
1,500,000 miles of rural highway, it is obvious 
that it can't all he taken care of at once, so 
it is suggesteif that the first step is for the 
National Government to construct and main- 
tain the most importtmt roads thus leaving 
the states free Co attack their problem in a 
similar manner, while the county official docs 
likewise in his jurisdiction. _ 1 

As tor the use of these highways, it ts now 
prerty well recognised that the manufacturer 
can't build units of any si/.e and speed he may 
desire, but must stay within definite limita- 
tions and such limitations have been agrccil 
upon in conference with national and state 
officials. On the other hand, it is .^Iso recog- 
nized that motor transportation knows no 
political boundary; hence an effort is being 
made to bring about uniform traffic laws and 
uniform registration fees which will permit 
the man from California tu travel anywhere 
else in the United States without a covert 
feelijig that somehow he is breaking -j. law of 
some sort. 

Further, there sccms to be a gradual .iw.ik- 
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When i( comes t>> IniUdinp roads, Mr. Jameson says (hat i( is ihm lit st-e itur !^ 
the first interest of (hose who own and Ihose who make auto- 2,500,000 miles 
mobiles to get the best road that can be had at the lowest cost, nfficials to see th.i 



ening to rhc fact tKat a riwd is like any 
orht r jnccc of luiiiian construction, in that it 
will go to pieces if ml caret! for, so a strenuous 
elTort is being made to have adequate main- 
tennnce funds providetl with the recntinition 
thiit the vehicle which dues the damage should 
pay the cost. This, however, carries nliins a 
corrollary that since the car user is lielng 
charged for the privilege of operating his 
machine, his money shoutd lie used in road 
upkeep and n"t diverted to other recjuirc- 
mcnts of ttovprnment, and particularly, these 
funds should not he u-ied for construction, 
since when they are the road i.s left without 
funds to keep it in shape. 

In other words, every one profits from road 
etinstructioii, whether he uses the ro;id or 
not, while m.iintcnance is obviously an ailiicd 
charge against th> se who dt) use it, whether 
with a horse drawn vehicle or a motor. 

Beyond these pouits there is definite need 
lor laws which shall guide traffic in congested 
points, as well us safety rei]uirenicnrs which 
will drive the Uxi\ from the road while pro- 
tecting the careful driver trom the careless 
pedestrian. The auto thief also is a men.ice 
and should he titalt with in strincent manner. 

These perhaps arc the nmst olivious matters 
in which users of cars are interested, liut 
taxation is another which h.i.s an important 
hearing upon them, as it does upon everyone 
else in these days. The man who buys a ma- 
chine doesn't mind taking his share of the load, 
hut he iU>esn't want to tarry all of the rest of 
the population with him, and movements 
tow.trrl further national taxation of the 
finished vehicle or toward heavier costs levied 
against his fuel, tire and accessory items 
grnerally, don't find any enthusia.«tic recep- 
tion from htm, |iarticularly when he is already 
paying an estimated avcr,tge annual tax of 
more than |.io for the use of the car alone. 

Ami when we consider the motor rrink. the 



feeling of the o|H-rator is that the vehicle 
should be tree from all unnecessary taxation, 
as should other forms of transportation, simply 
because every tax item adds to the cost ol 
transpcvrtalion to the over-worked ultimate 
consumer whfisc name begins and ends in 
the letters y-o-u. 

If the average m'Jtor user were asked 
whether he had any reijucsts to make ot the 
legislator heyond asking for adequate high- 
ways and adcijuate traffic rules, re(<ulations 
and limitations, he would protiahU shake his 
head, but if he is h"ll informed, he wouKi add 
a supplementaf retjuest, which might be 
phrased somewhat in this way; 

"Ciivc the Hureau of Standards and the 
Bureau of Mines, and the Hureau <if Public 
Roadsand the Bureauof Foreign and Domestic 
(.'onimcrce, and any other pro]>erly designated 
governmental aiiencies which may be inter- 
ested, sufficient ' -nds to enable them ti) go 
ahead with resc; -h info highway and hign- 
way transport problems. We want cheaper 
gas engines, better luel, better roads, and, as 
.•Vmericans with due .American pride in our 
imlustries, wider foreign markets for .American 
prcxiucts. Scientific and economic research will 
solve our questions anil save untold millions 
ill the tuture. " 

.•Vnd being, as averages go, a modest sort of 
an individual, the user would then leave the 
spotlight to see what he could do to get his 
lor himself, that share of the treatment 
which he hail besjioken (or all of us. 

England Sees a Light 

CTl'PH) and obstinate Board, should 
he renamed the Board for the Dcstriu- 
tion of Trade Interests, Ihis notorious 
department." This sounds tike an .Anierican 
paper denouncing a commission named by an 
(ipi'nsition presiilcnt. Rut it is not. It's a 



li.il! p.ii .somewhere. There are some 
i,;hwny in the V. S. and it ts up to our 
I important of themu'e improved first. 

British pajH:r devoted to the oil industry 
voicing its opinion of the Hoard of Trade. 

ft was only yesterday that we were all 
alarmed at tiie picture of Greut Britain reach- 
ing out for the control of the world's oil 
supi Iv. The (Milicy of excluding aliens (roin 
any share iti oil development in lanils Kngland 
controls has been met bv legislation which 
would lawsuit British interests in oi! leaseholds 
in the I'nited .States. 

"It will be remerihcred," says Oil A'ctr/ of 
I.imd<m, " thitt in response to rhe attitude of 
the British Board of Trade in cxcludinir lor- 
cijjncrs, even our own allies, from participa- 
tion in companies formed to prmluce oil in 
the L'nited Kingdom, the .Americans intro- 
duced and passed an act excluding aliens 
from oil lands if such aliens cimie from countries 
from which the .Americans arc excluded 
as rc;;ards oil development. Wc saiii this 
would bt so. 

"The iniquitv and stupidity of our Board 
of Trade is no reason why we should not 
raise our voice and warn British investors 
against taking up leasehold oil lands in 
the l'nited States until the exact comlitlims 
of tfie tenure of the latter are known. 1 he 
Board of Trade action, which resulted in the 
harsher clauses of the .American ix'asing 
.Act, liears very hardlv on honest Britishers; 
bur the delinquency of this notorious de- 
partment is nn reason why we should not put 
people on this siile on their guard agamst 
investment in oil leases in the Stales which 
may prove to lie only a means of losing 
money or may bring ijuite a considerable 
amount of trouble in their train." 

Franklin K. l.anc, cx-Sccretary of the 
Interior met the challenge not long ago when 
he said: 

"The more of a monopfily Great Britain 
may have, the worse it will be tor her in the 
end. 'Nobodv loves a fat man.'" 
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What If Our Autos All Stopped? 

Business paralysis that would follow could be compared only to the stoppage of railroads; 
the war on disease, the food supply, and fire prevention all hinge on the motor 

By CHARLES CLIFTON 

Prtiitletit, Xafiunii/ Jiilomutile Chamber <ij Commerce 
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OT LONG AGO the wrirer, in an iirritlc 
which discussed the automobile as a 
productive force, propounded this tjues- 



" In your opinion, what would be the effect 
upon the commercitil and social fabric of the 
United States, it' the use of ail passenger auto- 
mobiles should be prohibited for a period of 
ten days?" 

The purpose of rhiit inquiry was to bring 
about a consideration of the automobile as a 
factor in industrial and social economics but 
at least one of the results which came froni it 
was not forecast. This was a Yankee-like 
request from the editor of The Natioi^'s 
Business, that i answer my own question 
and since the subject is of interest to every 
American, I will try to do it with one expla- 
nation, and that is, that I have in turn placed 
the question before a number of men \n dif- 
ferent walks of life and in difFerent part?: ot 
the country. No attempt will be made here 
to include all of the answers or even to quote 
the authors but much of the material will be 
•iscd since the reipt>nses show that the su\>- 
jcct is one which has not failed to leave its 
impress upon thuikmg men. 

In order to arrive at a proper valuation ol 
the motor car, it is perhaps necessary at the 
outset to make use of a few statistics which 
paint the picture of the automobile's effect 
upon our industrial life. This done we can 
then proceed to examine the questioti from 
the viewpoint of the average man in the 
average town. 

Last year the total wholesale volume of 
business in motor vehicles, parts, tires and 
accessories wa.s 13,166,834,594. The value 
of the finished automobiles alone was Ji.oij,- 
44J..U8j or a sum four times the Eotai capital 
of all the New York City banks and more 
than double the United States war loans to 
Belgium. 

One for Every Baby 

^PHR year's motor vehicle production of 
' l,ij74,oi6 cars was more than enough to 

five one car to every child born in the United 
tates during the year and one to every child 
born in brarice in 1917. 

Mure than 300,000 men arc employed in 
the priiductinn of these vehicles alone or more 
than all th<rse in the service of the United 
St.ites Steel corporation and its subsidiaries. 
The annunl pay-roll is |j74,93J,8j6, or more 
by Jii,cxx>,ooo than Canada's war expendi- 
tures for li>i8. 

!■ in ally, there is now one motor vehicle in 
service to every l.i.jl Jiersons in the United 
States. On a conservative basis, the 7,558,848 
cars in service travelled 22,^67, 544,000 miles 
last yc.ir, which, multiplied by an average 
ntier raring of three to a car means a total 
[)j--si.ni(cr mileape ot 68,ool,6ji,ooo, os 
agamst the riiilroad mileage for the same 
pcriiK.1 ot 4fi,l45,07o/> ( I . On a biisis of .|CX) 
il.ivs of use and twi> r orried, auto- 

mobiles carried 4,5 1. [usscngers in 

itjiH tiimpafcd with the r.iilrnads" total of 
1 ,1 :4,ooo.co'j irv i'ji8, the latest figures 
av.iil.iblc. 



When it is realized that practically 8? per 
cent of the production and use of motor 
vehicles has been brought aliout in the past 
five years, it is apparent at once, that only 
through making more efficient all industry 
could such a tremendous movement in new 
production be accomplished without seriously 
dislocating all other factors entering into our 
economic iife,_ Vet there briefiy told is the 
whole story of the automobile industry. 

But Wiuit of our question? The editor no 
doubt is becoming impatient, as even editors 
sometimes do, and, perhaps, even has arrived 
at the conclusion that I am talking around 
rather than at what he has asked me to say. 
So then — 

The first reaction to our inquirty comes 
from a big business man in one of the largest 
cities of the country and in his answer we 
gather some idea of the part which the com- 
mercial vehicle is already playing in the in- 
dustrial development of our nation. 

Prohibit the use ot the motor vehicle and 
at once you restrict our food supply to a dan- 
gerously law mark, is what he says in effect. 
Railroad facilities have not been increased 
commensurate with the growth in population 
and there is no likelihood that they will be. 

Vegetables Motor to Town 

(^L'R CBgs, uur milk, most of our garden 
truck is brought into the city each day 
via the highway and the motor vehicle. No 
great reserves are maintained and we suffer 
seriously from any interruption in this traffic. 

Without the motor vehicle our terminals 
would be piled high with freight, and rail 
transportation would be impaired. Our street 
car service is not adequate to care for all 
transportation and, in consequence, our shops 
would be emptied, our places of amusement 
deserted, our factories would be forced to 
work on part rime, if at all. 

.As a sec<initary reaction our banks would 
suffer and credit would begin to freeze. 

Perhaps the most .serious result would be 
that of the effect upon our health standards. 
In any large city the physicians are always 
taxed to the limit in cases ot epidemic, such 
ss the wave of intlucn/,a which spread over 
the country a year ago. Think of what the 
result would be if instead of being able to care 
for cases in all parts ot the city, quickly and 
efficiently, the doctor should suddenly be 
thrust b.ick upon the less clastic city street 
car system, forced to hire a horse and wagon, 
which he would have trouble in getting in this 
modern day, or worse, compelled to walk. 
Many a life w<juld be lost which might have 
been saved by immediate attention, aside 
from those who would be affected by failure 
to ulitain prujicr fcxxls. 

Since our fire ijepartments toilay arc largely 
motorized, drastic steps would of necessity 
have to be taken and we might easily come 
under a reign of martial law in the need lor a 
commanticcring of all fonns ol transpor- 
tation. 

The case for the large city closes. .Suppose 
now we trace hack the steps of such a prohi- 
bition to its effect on the sources which sup- 



ply the bigger centers of population and hear 
the words ot a man who has been interested 
in the problem from the standpoint of the 
producer: 

" Much of the recent development of modern 
farnri life in .■\merica is built upon the pos- 
session of some kind of a motor vehicle. Take 
it away and the question of agricultur.tl pro- 
duction would become even more difficult of 
solution than it is now. The farmer who is 
tilling land twenty or thirty miles away from 
a railroad would find his market very greatly 
restricted, would be unable to take advantage 
of quick turns in price, as he is now, and 
would be compelled to employ more labor, 

"These disadvantages, however^ are not as 
great as the sociological phases ot the use of 
the motor vehicle. His communication with 
the rural marketing center would be rendered 
so much more difficult that hi.5 family would 
return once more to the semi-isolation which 
made farm lite so unpleasant in the past. 
Since we are trending more and more to con- 
solidated schools situated several miles away 
from the student, the pupil would be absent 
from classes until the old little school-house 
could be re-established with its less satis- 
factory teaching conditions." 

Ten days would not accomplish ,ill these 
things, but they vould be a long enough 
period to give the farmer an index of what 
would happen from a prohibition of highway 
travel. 

If the farmer would be affected, what then 
of the small town to which he journeys of an 
evening when the day's work is done or where 
he makes headquarters tor buying and 
selling. The part which the motor vehicle 
plavs in the lite of the small town is not 
easily understood, nor is it fully appreciated. 
The garage and tank-filling station arc sym- 
bols of an industry which h.ive a far more 
vital influence on the town than anyone 
realizes, save after a close study. First, we 
have the market created by the men who are 
employed in these establishments, who arc 
goixi customers of the butcher, the baker, 
the electric light man. Next, we have the 
users of the machine, who come in from miles 
around to buy goixls from us, to go to the 
"movie," to patronize our clubs, aUthat the 
town has to offer. Our hotels would lose 
immensely Inrcau-se, while we might fiml 
w.-igons, the travel which now makes tor cir- 
culation ol money would be strangled by 
physical '.mitations ol the slower vehicles we 
would . JVC to use. 

How It Would Affect Coal 

'^I ''HI- mines which supply us with coal Imni 
* ttic b.ick hills would have their co^rs 
v.iiKitl to a point whr^ 'ti would have to 
cio.sc because ol < from other 

centers which arc in- I t;. • iphi 

callv than ours. lnuword,st.. ul.l 
set m which would comi" I ■ ur 1 ■ "-cl 

brakes on the wheels • ' 

But, alter all, the I the farm ami 

the rural town, nuich .1 -fir 
directly, would sustain .1 . - 

loss which would result trum ilii. v,iiiv 
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The automobfle has had a profound effect upoo the cocUi proKress ihe farmer and hin family a means of tn'pying the benefits ol the 
of the United Stales. It is helping solve the fam problem b; giving town*; ala© it iotrodvices city folks to the country and its people. 
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Mexico's Oil "Rights 
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A timely presentation of the case of the nu-n whf) riski (i hft: and nioiiey in developinjj 
■petroleum fields, only to have the government seek iheir property thronjjh a legal faret- 

^ By FREDERICK R. KELEOGG 

^^HHH|^k Genffiit Couiiifl uj lite l*iiu-.l»i<-'ii ,n I'l-imtfum Ctmtfi.tny 



■TI1F. MKXICAN oil inicitiiin is Itriflly 
- Sdiill .my ii.itiim w ithin wliusc IhiuUts 
*iiKTic;iii vin/xivs luivc vt-nturcil llu'ir c.ii'ii.il 
iiul tiicir lives in the priiim)rii>n nl iiiilustttal 
. :itt;rpriso.>i he cunsiitcrcil ;is hilviiiii tin; riylir 
ti> t.ike Iruin tiu-ii: AmcriiMns the lruit'4 «>t 

their enterprises, when success h.is lieeil 

ll^t.iineti, withiHtt .my Jtretense nf ciim]H-:ns.i- 
^Hh>n 111' any sli.ulnw ui title ntlier rli.m tit.ir 
^Hrhic)) |->hvsic.il lorcc iimiv liirnish? 

The questuin resolves ilselt into two sii!i- 
^HUvisiuns. in tl-.e first phtL'e, it iinolves :i 
IPKntcment of the ctrcunivtMnces which espe- 
eiiilly concern the oil ciiitip;iiites themselves. 
In the seicntl pl.uc, it is tiiv iiitentton to 
iiiHuirc wh.it interest Ainericuiis hiive in the 
outtonie »t th's cnnrrovcrsy. 

First, as to the situation of the oil tom- 
piuiies. 

The coiTimerei.it ilevelopment ol petroleum 
in Mexico lieg.in in I'joo, when l-.ilv<iiril 1.. 
■■^iiheny iind Charles A. L'antielil acip ireil 
I^PPleir first properties by purchase trum 
private owners who had held them Irom the 
Crown ot Spain hy Continuous chains ot 
|B|^tles dating back three hnmlrcd yenrs. 
^^Rl4es!ir!;. Doheny :md CanlieKi were not then 
^^Hid never have been "concessionaires." 
^PPthev have tiiver aske*l nor received anythiny 
^^Trom the government o( Mexico, They 
never acquired any public lands, but eon- 
rinued their acijuisition o(' properties from 
I'rivatc owners. They were lollowed by 
,)ther .American oil compaiiie.'i, all ul which 
iiirsued the same pohcy. .An English com- 
ny obtained a concession trom the jjin ern- 
ent covering a large cvrent of territory, 
lUt, so far as my information c\rends, no oil 
s ever since been produced fronv it. 

They Aren't "Concessions" 

HE essential poinc that I v^ish to make is 
that no American company has ever had 
oil concession Irom Mexico at any time 
ce the beginning ot the commercial de- 
elopment of petroleum in that country. 
.\t all timc-s during the acquisition of these 

Irivate properties the law of Mexico relative 
) titles to petroleum was contained in three 
;ntute!i: 'I'he Law of 1X84, the Law uf iKyi, 
rid the Law of I yog. 
All contained provisions which are sub- 
[antially identical, to the effect that petroleum 
clanged to the owner of the surface ui the 
lands and miifht lie developed and dealt 
with by the surface owner as he saw tit 
without governmental license or interference. 

In other words, the Republic of Mexico 
issued unmistakable invitations to all the 
world to come and invest its money, its 
brains and its lahor in this industry. 

I here has never been the least doubt as 
t') the meaning of any of these statutes, a 
point which is not only demonstrable by an 
imination of the lantjuage itself, but which 
s decided at a special session in 1905 of 
e Academy of Jurisprudence of Mexico (an 
sociation resembling the American Bar 
.ssociation, and containing all of the leading 
rists of Mexico among its members), at 
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whu h with only one dissenting vote it was 
iletrriiiiiu-d th;it under the laws of iS!i.j and 
lii'l^ l>etroleiiin did not belony to the Mcvicaii 
nali >n and could not he takeiv by tite nation 
from )>riv lite owners wit In Hit lull comiKns.ition. 

In reliance upon these statutes the petro- 
leiim lievelopnient progressed. A coimtrv 
which h.ut been almost u trackless iiint;le 
was maite into one ol tlie (greatest producers 
of petroleum in the wurM today. Enormmis 
pipeline s\ stents for the collection of petro- 
leum were estahlisheii. CJreat storajie and 
terminal lacilities were supplied. Larue fleets 
of t.uik steamships wrre built. The sum 
total of all of these investments aggregate 
several huutired nilllioiis of dollars. 

Broken Pledges 

Dl'RlNG the presiticncy of Portirlo I> 
,dl went well; and ^t w,is not ui 
Carranj^a- the apostle of liberty — liecame 
dict.itor that any chauL'e in the spirit of the 
Mcvic.u lef'slation concerning petroleum 
became n;anife.st. .'\s vton, however, as he 
h.id been reeogni/cd tlf fafln by tfii. America,) 
(jovernmcnt he • onvenicntly ft)rHot h:s 
previous pledges to respect the rights a.id 
properties of foreigners ami set himself to 
work, together with Luis Cahrer.i, Minister 
of I'inance of the Carrun/.i aviiiiinistration, 
to concoct detailed methods of accomplishinu; 
what Mr. Cabrera had declared it was his 
intention to accomplish, to wit: to drive 
.■\mericans out of Mexico and take over their 
property. In niakinc; this statement I am 
not indiiliiing in generalities, for I have before 
me the sworn testimony as to this declaration 
given by a gentleman who was present at a 
dinner in \'era Cru^ at which the declaration 
was made, and at which not only Cabrera 
but Carraniia were present, 

Pursuant to this plan, Carranz.-i first took 
possession of tlic r.ittroad systems, and since 
that (lay no security holder has received a 
dollar uiwn his securities, ami all net revenues 
have Ixcii confiscated by the Carraffia 
government, The Wells Fargo Comjiany's 
business seemed thriving. Hence Mr. Car- 
ranza took th.it over. He then found that 
the tramway systems of the National Capital 
seemed to be productive and deciileil that 
they should be adiied to his collection. 
They are owned Iiy Canadians. He learned 
that two of the leatling banks, one controlled 
by Rnglish ami one by I'Vench interests, had 
large stores of goltl coin in their vaults, and, 
perhaps to show that his theories uf liberty 
were not limiteil to the acijuisttion of .American 
pro]\erties, compelled these bankers to make 
what he was pleased to term a "loan," and 
by force of arms removed all of the specie 
which he was able to discover. He also took 
over the English-owned railroad running 
from Vera Crui to Mexico. As long as it 
earned money he kept it. Occa.stonally he 
turned it back to its owners, resuming its 
possession as soon as its finances showed 
im provement. 

During all of rhis time his mind had tieen 
working upon the petroleum situation. How 
to get hold of these properties with the least 



fricti'.n and theyrcatest efFecrivencsscvtdenrI* 
Kave htm and Mr. Cabrera some concern. 
Foituiiatcly for them, as they considered it. 
the Worlil War created a situation wliich 
tna*le it somewhat unlikely that the United 
.States Government would tie able to give 
much .itiention to any aggressions against 
the iietrolcuiu companies; and finally, with 
the aid 1 if some of the leading (ierman repre- 
sentatives in Mcxicc, they adopted a plan 
to ani' nti the constitution so as to a.ssert 
that thr- Mexican nation, and not the petro 
leum lompanies, (jwncil these pro[ierties 
and th the nation c lulil enforce its allegevl 
rights to them without compen.sarion. 

,As compareil to this plan, let me again 
refer to the solemn written pledge given in 
October, lyi?, by Carran/a's accredited 
rL'j>resentativc, Mr. .Arredonda, to the vinited 
.States (jovcrnmcnt, in whicti it was stated 
that the Carran/a government— 

" ciinscliiits of its inieriiariiinal rbligan-m.s anil 
of its tapaUility to comply with 'hem, has 
iilfered guanintccs to . . . riircii,iier.\ ami 
sh;dl criitlinuc to .sec that their lives nnil 
priiperiy ;ire rcsin-cttil, in iuinnlance with the 
practicts estahltshcJ by rivili/ed nntions." 

.As a method of carrying out this idea, Mr. 
Carran/a convened what he was pleased tt: 
term a "Constituent Congress" tor the pur- 
pose of amending the constitution. 'I his 
congress was wholly unauthorized by the 
provisions of the then existing law and in 
addition Carranza, with commendable frank- 
ness, decreed publicly that in the .selection 
of delegates to this Constituent Congress 
only such person.* should be allowed to vote as 
were members of his own faction. .All o'her 
voters were disqualified. Moreover, A'ith 
respect t() certain states, such as Oaxaca, 
where his authority was not recognized, 
methoils even mort arbitrary and illegal were 
adoptevl. 

The Famous "Article 27" 

THE dceision.s of this "Constituert Con- 
gress" as to petroleum are c(inta.ned in 
the well-known Article 27 of the nciv con- 
stitution, which provides that 

"in the nation is vested direct ownershir* uI 
. . . petroleum and all hydro-carbans." 

Cnrioiic "nough, the langii.age of the con- 
stitution dues not go expressly to the extent 
to which Mr, Carranza in his .subseq^uent 
decrees semght to carry it. It does not in so 
many words declare that petroleum under 
private lands beUings to the nation, and in 
.Articles 1 4 anvl t ;6 it provides that no " laws " 
(the constitution itsel heintr stated to be 
a law) — 

"shall be given retroactive effect to the pn 
udice uf any person whatsoever." 

.■Vrricle 27 contained a numbei of otiier 
provisions of great importance w the petro- 
leum companies; such as o.;e prt-hibitini. 
corporations from acquiring, holding arc! 
•adininistering rural proiierties, except in 
.such area as the executive might fix as 
absolutely necessary for their estah't; hmcnts. 
'i'here is also a provision preventing fi reigners 
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frnm iitqulnnjf ilircci t>» tK-r-.liiii nt l.m 
within fifty kilomcten, (rum the mm 
coast — which inctuiks almost 
iif the prcscrjt knowti petrotciiii 
territory. 

Alter the aduiitiim of 
the constif uritjfi noth- 
ing was done (or a 
year. 'l"hen, between 
K e h r u a r y and 
August, 191 S, a 
scries of executive 
decrees were issued 
by Carranza pur- 
porting to carry the 
constitution into et- 
fcct. In all these 
decrees he cunstrued the cmsritutioij as 
retriiaiftvcly nffcciing all laniis actjuiretl for 
petmleum purpuscs hy loreipners, even prior 
to the tiiitc when the constitution took effect. 

The essenti.il provision comnmn to all of 
these decree* was that thn?ic who claimed to 
be the owners of petroleum lands .at fiie 
statements of the lands thus claimed tiy rhcm 
and must p.iy rentals and royaltifj to tlie 
government as a coiulition of l>ein^ allowed 
fo Continue in their tipcrarion. 

Please note particularly that these decrees 
were not !>afie<i in any sense at all ujion the 
theory of eminent domain, for in every 
civilized nation the taking over of private 
property by the government for its own 
necessities can only he done if just com- 
pensation is paid to the owner of the property 
thus taken. In this case there was not even 
a pretense of compensation. The situation 
was precisely the same as though the state 
of M.i-sachusetts should come to a man who 
tor seventeen years had owned the lumse in 
which he lived, and which he originally fiought 
and paid /or, and in the title to which there 
is ni> delect, and say to hinr, "'We have 
decided to take over the ownership of your 
property. If ••ou desire to do so, you may 
still ocL'ir»" tfic house, liut only upon con- 
dition that you pay the government such 
rent:'! as we may now fix, subject to any 
cthi-r conditii:>ns as we may impose." 

I am not exaggerating in giving this 
illustrii:ion and in my opinion it is because 
of the utter inability of the American mind 
to conceive such arbitrary and conscienceless 
action on ihc part of the (jovcrnment of a 
nation which claims to be civili/ed, that the 
petroleum companies have found such great 
difficulty in making the justice of their 
position apparent to the .American nation at 
large. 

If anyone of you had owned the house 
which the State of Massachusetts m my 
hypothetical illustration had clauneil, what 
would vou have done? 




Tank cars filled with oil leaving one ol the Okiahoma fields. Our oil supplies are fast ebbing. Outside of 
Mexico, the undeveloped fields of the world are pretty well pre-empted. In our neighbor to the south lies our 
greatest hope. Mr. Kellogg gives here a clear statement of what is back of the trouble over getting oil from Mexico. 



Fxactly what we did — fought. 

The principal petroleum cmnpanies of the 
United States organized themselves into an 
ass<)ciati(jn whose one anii otdy purpose was 
and still is to contest in every practical and 
decent way the confiscation of their prnpertiev; 
ancl in making that fight we relied and are 
srdi relying solely upon two weapons; first, 
that we are morally right, and secondly, 
that the public opinion of the United Slates, 
it our citizens once but knew the real facts, 
would never permit the consummation of 
such a shame. 

A Siiiprise for the Dictator 

T\71'. refused to comply with the Carran/a 
' " decree. \Vc allowed the <iay upmi which 
Carran/a had ordered that we rnist file our 
declarations or lose our properties to pass, 
and told his government that we should not 
file any such ducuinents. This nttitudc was 
stimcthing which he had not looked for, and 
he at once revealed hts consciousness of the 
weakness of his position by issuing a decree 
at the fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh 
hour postponing the time within which we 
were rei[uircd to obey his commands. 

We again refused, and on four successive 
occasions rcluseii to do so, until finally, 
becoming somewhat alarmed at the prospect 
of the prvsNihility of a direct conflict with 
the L'nireii States u]>on this question, Carranza 
announced that he would turn the whole 
matter over to the Mexican Congress, which 
shoulil adopt the "organic law ' regarding 
the petroleum industry. 

No such law had ever been adopted up to 
the time of the end of the Carranza regime. 

But although Carran/a was unwilling to 
force a direct issue upon this question, we 
soon found that the campaign had taken a 
different turn and that he was seeking to 
accomjilish his aims by indirect action. 
This a.s>umed many different forms. 

In the first place, many regulations of an 
harassing nature were adopted and a maze 



of red taj>c was established in respect to 
almost every necessary activity of a petroleum - 
developing concern. 

In the neve place, governmental officers 
allowcti the fihng of claims against our 
properties by others who claimetl to !«: 
entitled to acquire them under the terms of 
the Carran.'.a decrees. 

In the third place, concessions began to be 
granted t<i Carrun/a favorites permittini^ 
drilling ujKin certain lands comprised within 
the titles held bv the petroleum companies. 

In the next place, provision was made so 
that no company was allowed to drill on its 
own land unless it had a drilling permit, 
and that no permit would be granted unless in 
the applications therefor the petrtilcum com- 
panies agrccil to abide by the terms of any 
petroleum law that might be enacted in the 
future. This resulted in stopping drillinc 
and was one of the most serious difficulties 
with which we had to contend, for it set back 
the entire plan of petnilcum development in 
Mexico for over six months— a loss which we 
have never since been able to make up, and 
which has been directly reflected in this 
country in the great damage to our mer- 
cantile marine, wh'ch depended upon this 
supply of oil for its fuel, to many great 
manufacturing establishments, likewise thus 
dej'endent, and to the users of gasoline in 
automobiles. 

Ijstly, and this was the most serious of 
all, he sent his armed force into the oil 
rcgion.s. Up to that time these proj>erties 
had been in the control of Manuel Pelae/, 
himself a fK-troleum land owner and sup- 
ported by many other Mexicans in the same 
positiiin who had risen in revolt against the 
ctinfiscatory plan of which I have sjxjken. 
During the whole jieriod of occupation of this 
territory by Pelae/ perfect order had pre- 
vailed. From the moment, however, that 
the Carranza forces entered, a reign of terror 
was inaugurated. .-Attacks u|H>n messengers 
carrying money became every-day matters. 
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Many hundrctls <i|" iKoiisiimls of tinlliirs were 

ijlcn. Insults a Ml! assaults viiioji our men 
d, worst <i|" all, a Uvii^j chain of murders 
lulled. On one ofcasiun C;trran/:i snKiicrs 
tered a canii» where tour Americans were 
work and, although tliey made nu rcsisrance, 
ey were slmt in O'kl lilnnd. On antither 
casion a launcli hfaring pavnill money was 
ot nt from aiiilnisli and a man was killed, 
others being wtuindeii. Twenty of our em- 
ployecs were murdered and not a single 
Carraniista was ever hruught to justice. 
So far as my information is tonccrncd, 
despite reports to the contrary, no arrests 
were even made in respect to any of these 
Mfatrucities. 

drTlie campaigns conducted agninst us in 

' " Mexico were parallek-d hy other campaigns 
in our own country. Carr.in/.isra propa- 
^'andistii carried on a campaign for the purpose 
of |-K)isoninB the mind of the .•\merican public 

Hbgainst the oil companies. 

111^ Constant repetition was made of the old 
assertion that we were "concessionaires," 
when, as I have already shown, no American 

jHtoier held a conceshion. 

^■\Ve Were accused of being tax-tlodgers, 
though no question of taxation was ever 
at any time invoK'ed and the only money 
which we refused to pay were the "rentals 
and royalties" — payment of which wouki 
have admitted that our own properties no 
ioni»er helongcd to us, but to rhe government. 

VVe were .said to have fomented rebellion 
iigainst the Carran/a administration, when 
the fact was that tiie only rehellion in the oil 
rei^ions was the Pelacz rebellion, which was 
originated and continued liy the Mexican 
land owners who themselves were affected 

■■||by the Carranza decrees. 

What They Told Mr. Lind 

THE argument was solemnly made — and 
has been repeated by John Lind, former 
governor of the State of Minnesota, in his 
sworn testimony before the Kail committee— 
that the law of 1884 was adopted as the result 
of a corrupt intrigue conducted by oil men 
with President Uiaz. In this connection I 
cannot refrain from specifically quoting what 
Mr. Lind said under oath at this hearmg. 
I wish to quote his exact language: 

"The Stjlc in Mexico owned the oil until 
some time during Diaz's aiimiristration, wlien 
Lord Cuwdray discovered oil. Then they 
secured an net of the Mexican Congress re- 
linciuishing the State claim to the oil anti real 
property. Of course, LorJ CowJray ami his 
organization in Mexico, under Diaz, were in 
PIP position to virtuiilly dictate, and they did 
dictate to the Mexicm government what tJiey 
wanted and they got what they wanted." 

Senator R\ll gave me the privilege of ap- 
pearing before the committee to answer these 
statements of Mr. Lind's. This task was not 
a difficult one for the following reaiions: 

First: Lord Cowdray was not the discoverer 
(foil in Mexico. Messrs. Doheny and Can- 
field were the pioneers and Lord Cowdray 
did not enter the oil business until three years 
later. 

Second; hard Cowdray did not dictate the 
oil law of 1K84 because it was dictated nineteen 
years before he had anything to do with the 
oil business. 

Third: Lord Cowdray did not intrigue with 
President Diaz with reference to the passage 
of this law because Gonzalez and not Diaz 
was president when this law was enacted 
Fourth ; No oil operator dictated or intrigued 
If the adoption of this law because the oil 
dustry did not cofnmenee in Mexico until 
ixtecn years after the date when the law of 
884 went into force. 



How does the Mexican oil siruntion affect 
the tinitcd Stntes at hirtfc? 

I'irst, and toreniost, liecause of the moral 
principle involved. 

Second, liecause tif the nccesisity of Mexican 
oil produced bv American companies to the 
iniiusfries anti cotisumer.< of .America. 

Our navy is largely dependent upinr fuel 
oil for its motive power. Over five hundred 
of the leading iiuliistries of New Kngland have 
.substitiifcil iu'.'l oil for coal bcne;ith their 
boilers. Our merchant marine now uses 
sixty million barrels ot fuel oil a year, and 
before long will need over one hundreil 
million barrels. There are today K,f)00,- 
000 motor vehicles alone dependent upon 
gasoline in the LIniteil States and before 
the end of this year their number will prob- 
ably have incrca.setl to nearly ten millions. We 
are taking no account of the niolor cycles, 
aeroplanes, motor boats, stationary engines, 
etc., also using gasoline. 

The internal production of petmleuin in 
thi.s country is no longer ailcqtiatc for the 
needs of our consumption. During the 
current year the sum total of these reeds 
will rei]uire the importation into this country 
of approximately eighty million barrels of 
Mexican oil it it can be )iroduced. 

Should the operations of our producing 
companies be further hindered and delayed 
or shouLl they be compelled to eea.se entirely, 
through aggressions committed against them, 
millions ot .■\merican consumers will be directly 
and indirectly affected, not alone as to price, 
but as to their ability to obtain pctroleuni 
products at all. 

La.srly, the matter affects this country in it.ij 
entirety, because the principles involved form 
the basis of ourentire furure foreign commerce. 

It is beyond question that foreign commerce 
is today an essential to the industrial well- 
being of any nation. No country in the 
present stage of the world's history can live a 
hermit existence and still prosper. But if 
we are to have a foreign commerce our 
citizens must be willing to devote their lives 
and their capital to its development; and this 
will no longer he possible if it becomes known 
that the United States of America has adopted 
the policy of abandoning those of its children 
who are endeavoring to promote its foreign 
trade. 

Why Take the Risk? 

MEN will not risk their fortunes and their 
lives in discovering and developing the 
natural resources found within the borders of 
foreign lands ami which are so necessary to 
our own national development if they know 
that when success has been achieved its 
fruits may be snatched from their hands. 

Our individual citizens cannot stand aione 
against the organized power of foreign lands. 
They are entitled to the support and the 
help of our own government in their legitimate 
enterprises. With that support they will 
hold their own against the citizens of any 
other nation in this world. But they cannot 
do this by themselves. They must be pro. 
tected where they are entitled to protection. 
And such a policy on the part of this govern- 
ment is simply one of respect for its citizens 
and for itself aa well. It involves no bullying 
of small nations. It is not a policy of inter- 
vention, for intervention is promoted not by 
the man who believes in square dealing, hut 
by the man who advocates the approval of 
crooked dealing at the expense of our citizens 
by governments or internationals of other 
nations. It is not a policy of war, but is a 
policy of peace. 

Without such a policy our foreign commerce 
cannot be prosperously continued. 



Carranza haR gone, but the evil wnu li he did 
lives after him. 

At first the utterances of President <k la 
Huerta were encouraging to the oil producers, 
but his later acts and declarations do not in- 
dicate any present intention on his part to 
recognize the rightsof the petroleum industry. 

Inasmuch, however, as his term of office 
entlson Decendicr first, it -seems at the moment 
]>roliab!e that the final aiijiistment of this 
m.itter will devolve upon President-elect 
Oliregon. In several of his fniblished .state- 
ments Gen. Obregon has indicatcLl his intcn- ' 
tion of ado]>ring such policies as are calculated 
to improve the relatiuns between Mexico and 
the United States; and the hope i>f the oil 
producers is that one of the first steps he will 
take in that direction, unless it shall have been 
previously taken by President tie la Huerta, 
will be tfi cau.se the Mexican Gfjvernment to 
abandon, once and for all, the discredited 
Carrani:a cunfi.seatorv scheme. 



Better Business Bodies 

By JosEi'H H. IJej-rees 

Prusi/ient 0/ l/ie Chaml>er 0/ Commerce 
of the United States 

IN THE beginning an<i for many years the 
organizations td business men wcrctlevored 
exclusively and unfortunately, sometimes 
selfishly, to a particular business intere:;t. 
But now a great change has come about in 
the ttiethods of such of these organizations as 
are really influential. It has come to be rec- 
ognized that many of the problems of a bu.sl- 
ness organization have synipathetic relation 
to the problems of the community and must 
he dealt with by the org.inization in the pub- 
lic interest. Every good citizen should sup- 
port such of these organizations as are nor- 
mally related to his vocation and to his duty 
as a citizen. No greater truth can be stated 
than to say that every man's rating as a 
citizen should be in proportion to his serv- 
ices to the public, whether in private oi 
public effort, or in both, 

AU such organizations not only must but 
should depend for their support upon public 
opinion. Our civili/arion and our govern- 
mcnt is fotJnded upon regulation by public 
opinion. If a society and government is to 
function as contemplated, there must be a 
sounti public opinion. If it is to be sound, it 
must be based upon the studj' and education 
which brings understanding. Such study and 
the dissemination of information for educa- 
tion purposes should be a m.ijor element in 
the effort of all service organizations concern- 
ing such subjects as are reasonably related to 
their basic purposes. 

The organizations which have this concep- 
tion of their functions and which are truly 
representative, are entitled to and will have 
an increasingly profound influence upon all 
measures to which they have given such 
attention. The day is disappearing for the 
autocratic organization with a hieh-sounding 
and comprehensive title, which, though it may 
have a considerable membership, represents) 
in its operations only the arbitrary judgmentj 
of the few men who at the time may have! 
its control. 

The day of the "put over" organization is^ 

gone. 

I regard the growing ability of ,-\merican 
business men ot all sorts— bankers, railroad 
trten, manufacturers, merchants and farmers — 
to organize and fraternize in the mood of 
helpfulness and in sympathy with the public 
interest, as providing a solvent for our present! 
and future troubles, the value of which mayf 
be without limit. 



Hair Splitting by the Federal Trade Board 

ASSOCIATION Af TU'l'lII-.S have been reteiving niure 
atrenrion from the I'eileral 'IVaJe t'ommissioti, which 
reaches sume intercstintf cotKlusiuns. 

Sranilarduacion of sizes iind types of machinery ntaile l>y 
invnbers, the LDiiiniission apparently believes, is a desirable 
..ctii'ity tor an ass itiatinii, provided it is nut tarried trt the 
point ot cbninating sizes and types for which there is a real 
need. The results of standardization in this direction is reduc- 
tion of factory costs ami a tessLiiing of the variety and sizes of 
marerials tii.-'t arc used. 

(■'orinu at 0,1 of s. hedu'es of accessories that are sold as a 
part <if the finished priKluct falls into the same category so 
lonjf as tliininaf^>n of ' free" accessories tloes not extend l->eyond 
items that arc seliluni used by purchasers. Classification of 
essc-ntial ItMtures ot eipjipnient as extras niitjht, however, be 
a means b.ir exacting a higher price for the product and conse- 
quently might get an a.ssociation into trouble with the anti- 
trust laws. 

Cooperative handling of traffic questions would seem to have 
the commission's approval as tending to reduce to the lowest 
point costs on iiicfmiing materials and costs of distribution. 
Other crtorrs by a trade association for reduction of distribu- 
tion costs, said by the commission to be commendable, include 
elimination of unnecessary service on the part of manufac- 
turers, adoption of shorter and more iinifo'm terms of sale, 
avoidance ot having dealers carry unnecessary stocks, and co- 
operation with dealers to prevent duplication of efforts of 
dealers and manufacturers in sale antl distribution. The point 
at which thtse^ctivittes should stop would seetn, in the com- 
mission's opinion, to come when there would be shifted from 
the members ol the association to dealers and the consumers 
the burdens of providing necessary credit, re]>air, or ex|)ert 
service that couhi more cheaply atvd atlvantageously be supplied 
by the manufacturer than anyone else. 

Where Cost Reduction Is Approved 

Ct K )Pr R \TH )\ with dealers to protect them as an estai) 
lished channel of distribution is desirable only so far as it 
d'X's not result in undue protection to the exclusiot) cif the 
devflopmtnt of ciptally s.itrsfactory and cheaper niethoils of 
ilistrihution. Cuojieration in enlarging the \ olume 4)f business 
for the industry receives favorable cf>mmint; an example is 
advertising supplemental to the individual member's advertising. 

Within the limits which are outlined, the commission would 
seem to view with approval activities by a trade ;'.s;o- 
ciation that reduce factory ami distrilwtitm costs. So far 
as there arc cooperative activities to keep the savings in the.se 
ctisfs for flic manufacturers the commi.ssion fintls lault. Its 
view Would appear to be that competition should have its full 
force and effect ttj distribute these savings, with a resulting 
chance for the consumer to participate in them. The competi- 
tion should be fair, however, and accordinijly educational 
activities intended to convince every manufacturer ol the 
desirability of a sxstem of accounting that will meet the needs 
of his business arc held to be conducive to fair cornpetitiori 
based on manufacturing and selling efficiency. 

Cost study, ns a part of s;ich educational efforts, causes dis- 
sent by the commission, which thinks it op^ns the way to price 
control through iimlcrstandings. hi other words, the com- 
mission does not apjxiir to find fault with cost study in ami ot 
it.self, but takes the attitude that it is capable ot misuse. The 
commission t:iLis ;i siTnil ir pi.-,iiion about exchange ot inlornia- 



iion as to selling prices, describing it as "nothing more than 
an open exchange of information that becomes public propertv 
as stjon as prices arc published or salesmen begin to use them," 
but adding that exchange of information is susceptible of 
misuse, especially for checking up inembers to see tnat they 
follow a course indicated through an earlier misuse of cost 
stutlies. 

This re:isoning IS a bit tenuous. It is tt> the general effect 
that since a careless man c)r a criminal may use a knife to work 
harm on his neighbors, all men shoukl eschew the use of 
knives for any purpose. 

Perhaps the commis ion itself is tn>t altogether persuadeii of 
the soundness of its argument. With irs remarks about the 
possible misuse of cost studies it as.sociated a comment uymn 
promotion of uniform cost accounting. In another publica- 
titin issued this year, however, it found fault bc-ause there 
was not more uniformity and adequacy in the cost accounting 
of memliers of the industry, the manufacture of farm imple- 
ments, to which its tiiscus.sion of trade asstHriations refers. It 
declared that "much essential intormatinn was lacking and 
there was such a complete lack of uniformity, both in their 
cost and liiuincial accounting systems, that it necessitated an 
immen.se ainouiit of detail work by the commission's atcin/nt- 
ants in oriler to render their statements comparable." 

To the ca.sual observer the commission vvouKl .seem to be per- 
forming the jihysically ditficult feat of going in opposite direc 
tions at the same time on the .subject of uniform cost account- 
ing. That jTiav be another storv, as a spinner of yarns once re- 
marked. .As ffir trade associations, the commission ends with 
a statement that a large part ot their activities are for the 
accomplishment of legitimate economic objects. 

That statcmeiU may record a deal of progress on the com- 
mission's part, .'\bout two years ago the commission intimated 
pretty strongly that little g<H)d could be expected from trade 
associations, and a prominent mcmlicr of its staff later declared 
OT the witness stand that all t>f them are devoted to works of 
unrighteousness. To a pruner recognition of the nature of the 
activities of associations tne commission now adds merely a 
caveat, saying it should be recognized that not all fields of 
effort to bring about eomomic benefits to members are legiti- 
mate. That is a truisin to which every inhabitant of the I'ntted 
States can whole-heartedly assent. 

World Trade ISfearing Normal Again 

PHYSICAL VOl.r.MI-'. of trade has been receiving attention 
from the Sujireme F.conomic Council, which finds that tlie 
aggregate weight of exports from nineteen countries in 
the first quarter »>f 15120 was <>7 per cent of the average weight 
per quarter in if tlie figures for British coal are omitted 

from the calculation. This is a decidedly Inriter showing than 
in the first (luartcr of njt'*, when the percentage was 44. 

These figures cannot In: taken as an exact indication of wtirlil 
recovery in trade; for they do not include data for Central 
KurojTcan countries. In other worcis, they <1« not constitute an 
index of recc>very for the part of Europe which has been most 
set back by war. 

Hv countries the comparative staii.stics show progress. In 
the first (juarter •)f it/if| bVance's exports were c/ per cent fjf the 
averaue in i<ji,», b it in the corresponding quarter ot Hylo the* 
had risen to 4J per cent. Belgium's percentage had increased 
from ; to 4I. Italy's had gone from I'j.; 1040,6. The I nitevi 
Kingdom's figure had grown from 49 to 55. The United States 
showed a rise from 87 to icmj. On the other hand, Canada's 
percentage had I'allen from 108 to lOj. 



New Zealand Lets Us Go Ahead 

Ol'R F.XPORT ASSOCIATIONS, formed ii(nk-r the Wehl^- 
Pomtrene Act, have hccn a lavoritc cause for explosive 
epithets on the part of some New Zeahtntlers. As representeil 
in the abstract to New Zealand by some hasty volunteers of 
information, the new law of the United States had menacing 
aspects of the first order. 

A hi t <if acqiiain taiiire with fact, however, serves to bring things 
into their true light. Aequaintaiu-e with our law has iitiw pro- 
gressed so f:ir that the Prime MiiiistL-r of New Zealand an- 
nounced in the summer that, nfrer careful invesrii^;^til•n, he was 
satisfied our law is not detrimeiit;il to New Zealand's intefests. 

IP Preaching Economy to Governments 

THK BRUSSELS CONKKRENCK which opened on 
Septemher 24 had much attention on the European con- 
tinent. The reconstruction of the social and economic fabric 
of Central European countries seemed to be the outstanding 
idea while preparations for the conference were under way. 
According to some European observers, the first step in that 
direction would be loans to pay fr)r imports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials into Austria, Hungar\-, Poland, Gnlicia, Czecho- 
Sliivakia, Serbia, and Lithuania, the money to come from Great 
Britain, the United States, .Argentina, Canada, Denmark. 
Holland, Norway, Sweiien, and Switzerland. 

On October 7 the conference was still in session. .At that 
time it had not justified the expectation about loans, but had 
adopted .some pointed recommenilations to governments. 

"Reduction in prices and restoration of prosperity," it 
saiii, "are dependent upon ini:reased production, which finds a 
serious obstacle in the continual excess of government expendi- 
ture over revenue." 

"Nearly every government is being pressed to incur fresh 
expenditures, largely as palliatives that aggravate the very 
evils against which they are directed," is another pronounce- 
ment in the conference's demand for economy. 

To meet deficits, more taxes are the remedy of the conference, 
which condemns loans or other subterfuges for .such a purpose, 
Inilustry and thrift are the cardinal virtues in the esteem of 
the conference; governmental subsidies in the price of breati, 
the price of coal, in the price of railroad transportation, and 
in other essential services merely ptistpone the day of reckoning 
and make it harder to bear when it cumt's. 

As yet, only brief cables are at hand about the conclusions 
of the conference. Only the course of the mails can yield the 
full story about its recommendations. 

The declarations outlined in the cables hear a close resemb- 
lance to someof.the proposals drafted in advance by a committee 
of tccmfimists— vi.ic each from Holland, Sweden, France, Great 
Britain, and Italy. 

This expert committee was appointed by the .Advisory Com- 
mittee which was in charge of all plans for the conference, acting 
upon behalf of the Council of the League of Nations. The 
conference was first .set for May, then postponed to the end of 
July, and subsequently delayed a second time. When it finally 
as<;embled, it had before it an impo.sing array of reports in 
blue-gray covers, the report on the steps which had been taken 
l>y different countries to regulate exchange operations alone 
extending to 173 pages of generous dimensions. The series was 
intended as a first attempt at a picture of the financial and 
economic condition of the world, against which as a back- 
ground the delegates from each country would project their 
special case. 



I la ving been created by the Council of the League of Nations, 
the conference would seem in natural course to report back to 
it and to recommend the form which intcriiiitional action shmild 
take when sound and vigorous policy in economics and finance 
uifhin the countries direcrly concernetl canfmr of itself cure the 
troubles of the day. Achieving recommendations upon such a 
subject is somethifig tif a task. What the conference tlid toward 
performing such an . undertaking we shall not know until 
detailed reports are received. 

Government Ownership! 

TjX)R CHAPTER I of a textbook on " Elements of Govern - 
r mcnt Ownership" we suggest the following from an inter- 
view with Ailmiral Benson, Chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, published in The NvrioN's Busi.ness of 
October: 

I went over to Baltimore about [lie mulJIc of' .-^ayusr, and fouiui rli.it a 
ji,ooo-loti vesstl had been tied up in that port .since the montli of Mai. 
Whut docs this mean?" I inquired of the offiti.d in ch;!riie of the shipj>ing. 

" I have reported that vessel every d;iy ta Waahingtcm," he answered, 

" Simply in the w:iy of a routine item," I said. "Nuw," t asked, "what 
would you have dcjiie had that ship been yotirown prii|ierty!'" 

" I would have yone to Washintiton long auo," he replied, ";tnJ seen abou' 
it ill person," 

High Cost of War and Revolts 

REVOLUTION is not good for railways. In 1913 the 
Cierman railways had revenues of ,347,000,000 marks 
and exoenses of 2,345,ooo,oc». The war promptly trans 
ferred tlie balance from one side of the ledger to the other. 
Tn 1917 the receipts were 3,64^,000,000 marks and expenses 
were 4,435,000,000. lipon these figures the revt)lutioii worked 
great changes, with a result that for I<jt9 revenues were 6,674,- 
000,000 marks and expenses 1 1,040,000,000, Estimates for the 
current year place the two figures respectively at fourteen and 
seventeen billion marks. .All commentators appear to agree 
that even with the greatly increased expenses and the goverti- 
ment's absorption of the deficit, Germany does not have enough 
transportation. 

Taxing German Business 75 Per Cent 

GER.M.AN T.^XES should be prosocative of reflection. 
Certainly they arc causing a very lively use of pencil 
and paper. 

'I'hese calcidations have residts that are illustrated by the 
case of a maiuifacturcr who had an annual income of 50,000 
marks in the good old days before 1914. By reason of changes 
in money values rather tiian increase in business he now has 
an income of loo.coo marks, anil a whole list of taxes. There is 
a war tax upon income in exc;,;ss of a certain atnount, a war tax 
upon the increase in fortunes during the war, an emergencey 
levy upon fortimes over a certain size, local taxes in goodly 
amount, a church tax, a st.Tte fire insurance tax, a tax to sup- 
port the chamber of commerce, and finally a general income ta.\. 

When this possessor of an inccjme of toc.cco marks has litiui- 
dated all of his tax bills fijr the year he will have a balance of 
24,400 tnarks. In view of cuiTent prices, he cannot meet his 
necessary expenses out of this sum, and will draw 25,000 or more 
marks out of his business. 

.About all these taxes there is one curious feature. Their total 
result in time would seem to leave the manufacturer about 
where he was in — upon one important contlition. This is, 
that the mark gets rehabilitated and becomes as valuable as it 
was in 1914. 
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The Promise — and the Land 

Immigrants coming to tht- United States have dreaniL-d of this as the country of freedom and 
promise — Shall we regard them simply as so much muscle for our rough work? 

By CHARLES NAGEL 



Former Secrtlttry ej Commtrce and Lahor 
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AFKW nicmtfts ;«co Conarcss was 
fliHjdcd with l>ilk to ijiscoiirinie 
or rc^-trict immigration in orilcr 
rhat this country might Im: prottitcil 
against the inflow (>f irrc>i»onvililc 
people. No stnjficr hail those hills 
l>ecn mtnHlutcd than wc were met by 
the other appeal — by n demand for 
imroigrafion hccaiisc wc rce<l lalmr. 
f'ome went sr> far as to say that if all 
fithcr ininjigration were prohihited we 
ought to import Chinese just to do 
our work. 

Neither extreme is safe. It can- 
nut lie ri^fht to have absolute re- 
striction; It cannot Ix- right to rely 
entirely upon inijxirtetl lalnir to di> 
our work, and it cannot be ri^tht to 
im|>ort anybfHiv merely lietausc he is 
willing to do our dirty work. An 
immigrant represents a (lotitical as 
well a«. an industrial ijiicstion; and 
in my judgment, lirnadlv speakinc, 
nu man or woman or child shoufd 
be admitted intf> thi^. country unless 
that person or family promises ulti- 
mate fitness for I'nitcd .States citizen- 
ship. 

Assuminu, then, that wc are to 
have some immigratiun, the ques- 
tion is, "What is the policy?" 

In time."! pa.st, dunnp the la-st 
century, and especially the first part 
of it, immigrants came actuatctl by 
the same spirit that moved the 
iriginal foumlers of this country. 
They came as pvnneers, to conquer 
the soil, to make the combat; and 
they came inspired by love and 
understanding tit free institutions. 
My father used to say to mo that 
there were times in his life in the old 
country, when he never cared to 
read a book until the government 
had suppressed it. You know that we have 
sometimes come close to that test in this 
country. There were a great many peojilc 
who read books that had been suppressed. 
We had a gotkl deal uf absolutism, bur that 
was war. What we want to be careful about 
is that wc <Jo not perpetuate that absolutism 
aftex the war is over. 

Then came another phase, the stimulation of 
immigration. Ships wanted cargoes; the 
railroads wanted transportation; industries 
wanted cheap labor; foreign countries wanted 
to get rid of certain parts of their jwpulation. 
All these forces worked together, and there 
were brought to our shores some [Ktiplc whom 
we did not want, and who really did not 
want us. 

That led to the first restriction laws. They 
were fairly severe. 1 think they were crude — 
very difficult to administer. There were in 
those laws certain features that, in my judg- 
ment, were infintfelv dangerous; in other words 
subversive of the very institutions under 
which wc live. 

I'or instance, the immigration law which 1 
had to administer dealt entirely with the 
rrv it' i'lii.il who laiii!- ovrr. H a family of 



Is There No Hope for These? 

STKP t<..ward Mr. Nagci's gujit is being 
taken by such bodies as the nelawarc 
.•\mcricani/af)on Committees. Here are stime 
e.ttracts from the comincnceincnt e.s.says and 
adtlrcsscs of its pupils. The girl u ho copied thtm 
said tliat she "cliiln't know whether to laui^li or 
cry" when she reail them: 

"I found UK-rtv and many good other things 
which I can't explain as my h;irt sa\s. but my 
mmit didn't help mc." — Mikr MiiHt;!, Greek. 

"5h) can bcciimc a citizen of the I'nirctI States 
— that is a licautifu! think to m<:."~Cririitela 
Bnf(fi, Italian. 

"VpiiW arrival in the Ifniteii States we were 
for .America at th.-it time, may 1 say, dead, 
because we did not understand .American lan- 
guayic. - . With a great tensity I am waitini; 
for the time when I can take my second .Ameri- 
can naturalization papers." — Harry Kosowski, 
Ukraitiian. 

"I was 17 months in the trenches and was 
wotinded three times. Then mv (jovernment 
sent me to .America to inake shells. ... ]f 
■\merica did not help us, we would now be p.irt 
of Germany. Oh, people from many lands! 

for .America!"— £f/owrt>v/ Oriih, 



GcxI 



Cry to 
French. 

"I want to 
treats me all 



help .America The Ignited Stares 
ricrht I must treat this country 
all right."— .-/«/!/>;/' Dntpieski^ Riissi,in. 

"I be very glad ami prate ful for hospitality 
this goi.«i country tiives ff.ir strange peniitts and 
I no can express immense gratitude my heart 
wishes for it." — F.iiriwr Rniot, .Kpuiiis/i. 



live landed at F.llis Island, the commissioner 
would be compelled to pass upon each indi- 
vidual member of that family; and over and 
over again the result would be that several of 
a family would be atlmitteil and others would 
be returned to the old country. That is a 
tragedy. That is destructive of the family 
itself; and the family is the foundation of 
the state. 

There came a man, a mechanic, to my office 
in Washington from the interior cif the 
country. He tolil me that he had been here 
nearly three years. He had used his money 
to send for his wife and his three children. 
They had lamicd. Two of the children had 
been rejcctetl because they had a cont.Tcious 
disease — a scalp trouble, i remember he told 
mc he would walk on his knees to the station 
in Baltimore, if he could save those children. 
1 promised him that they would not be 
deported if I could help it. But the certifi- 
cate of the doctor, who wa.i not under my 
control, but in the Treasury Department, 
was conclusive upon mc, if that certificate 
stood. 

I went to Baltimore to examine into the 
case. I fi>und the man outside, l<«iliing 



tlirouglv the gates; the woman, with 
the three rhildrcn, inside. There 
was the ccrtiticate, which was c«m- 
ckisive upon me, and 1 calleti the 
diicliir and a.skcij him ulicther he 
would stand on it. He said he 
thought it was right. 1 said: "Is 
ti possible to cure that disease?" 
He said: "Sometimes." 1 said: 
"Will you modify that certificate to 
say: "Prfibalih incurable?" He 
saiil. "Yes, I can do that honestly." 
It was done A specialist was pro- 
lured in n Haltimore hospital to 
treat the two children there; the 
mother with rme child were admitted 
to join the father. In six weeks 1 
was told the invalids would !)c ciinrtl. 
We secured a specialist at the interior 
pomt. The county court gave mc a 
S|K*ctal rixmi for those children, to 
segregate them. They were sent 
our thereunder pn)[>cr protection and 
thcv were treated. Finally, the 
certificate arrived that those children 
had been absolutely cured; and they 
were admitted. That was a matter 
of many months' attention. .A year 
or stJ afterwards the girl wrote mc 
almost as follows: "My dear Mr. 
Secretary: .All of our family pray 
for you every night. If you had 
not come to B.-iltimorc, we should 
have been sent hack to the old 
country. . . . Brother and I now go 
to the public schools, and you see I 
can write English a little." 

A. Reason for Belief 

DID I .Americanize those people? 
I venture that that man and 
every child he has wouki stand to the 
stars and stripes through thick and 
thin, because they have reason to 
believe in our Gtivernment. If I had let 
those two children be .sent back to the old 
country, we might have mailc anarchists of 
those who remained. Wh.it would you he 
if a government told you that it had to pro- 
tect the freedom and the security of its insti- 
tutions by sending two of your babies hack 
to the old country to suffer the fate that 
Would inevitably be theirs? 

If you cannot admit a whole family, reject 
them all. But if you admit the head of the 
family, he must have the right to take care 
of his own. We must take the benefit and 
the disadvantage Imth. If we endeavor to 
ch<K>sc hy taking the sound and rejecting the 
others, we may have physically scund, but 
wc will have morally and mentally unsrjund 
jK-ople in our midst. 

Inasmuch as we asked nothing else at Paris 
wc might have sccurctl the simple right to 
examine and pass upon propo.std immigrants 
before their start. This pnnision would not 
have covered all cases, but it would prevent 
much unnecessary hardship. 

.And then the law was made more drastic, by 
adopting the literacy test. I fought that. 
President Tafi vetiwd it; President Wilson 
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Immigrants at Ellis Island receiving final advice before taking Welcome them as human beings and prospective citizens and 
the trains tliat will carry them into the interior. The last there can be no doubt about their proper assimilation; exploit 
authentic figures gave our foreign bom population as 13,513,886. them, and you have promise of serious industrial indigestion. 



vetoed it. It was finally passed i>ver Presi- 
dent Wilson'.s veto. The literacy test simply 
provides that the person cortiing in shall be 
able to read some langujige. It was never 
intended as a test of merit. When I .s;iid 
that I would rather trust a man who ciinnot 
read but can look me in the eye and lias a 
Korny hand, than I would an educated 
scoundrel, the answer was: "Why, that was 
not intended to be the test. What we are 
trying to do is to find a test that will exclude 
the l>eop!e trom southern Kurope," 

In those days they said: "Why, if we 
could still have those people from the north, 
the Swedes and Norwegians and Danes and 
Germans and Dutch come in her?, we would 
not need this law, becau^^e they have made 
valuable citizens. What we want is to protect 
ourselves against 'the scum of the earth.' " 

I answered that I did not believe in legis- 
lation by indirection. 1 1 you havt a purpose, 
tell it, so that an .American can understand it. 
II you mean to exclude particular people, call 
them by name; and if you can no: do that, do 
not get at them by adopting a law which 
practically makes a crime of their undeserved 
misfortune; for half those people have no 
education because the governments have 
<lenied them tnc chance. 

There is the test. What arc we going to do 



now? Are we going to insist upon it? The 
majority of those people whom we then had 
in mind arc now on the allied side. They 
have fought with us in this war. We have 
fought to save them; we have talked about 
democracy and humanity until we hiive set the 
whole world adreaming, and we must not 
stop that dream with a shock. The best we 
can do is to guide it. So it appears to me 
that that question will have to be approached 
with more care than ever before. 

It all comes to this, in my mind: There 
never was a branch of the government in 
which the letter of the law was less important 
and in which the administration of the law 
was more important. Discretion is one of 
the things the government cannot buy. It, 
at least, is the hardest thing to get, .And 
yet, discretion, wisdom, fairness, are the 
things we need in this country, in all those 
branches of the government with which the 
masses of the people come in contact, 

I regard this whole immigrarion question 
as one that has to be treated on much broader 
lines than the mere question whether our 
industries shall be fed. I would lie un- 
willing to predicate any immigration policy 
upon the mere nccessitie.'; ol industry, 
because I would always want to keep in mind 
that question of fitness for ultimate citizen- 



ship, based upon toleration and understanding. 

Why should we be more sensitive th.in other 
countries are on this subject? I'Vance h.-js in 
her ministry one man named Schmidt and 
another one named Klotz. They do not take 
offense at ancestry. Lfreat Britain has a 
German-born, Milner; Lloyd George is a 
Welshman; Bonar Law a Scotch-Canadian; 
Lord Reading, a Jew, and Carson is an Irish- 
man. They are not all .Anglo-Saxons over 
there. They do not waste energy on any 
such friction between races. So we must 
pull ourselves together, because we have a 
situation to meet, and we are losing energy 
and opportunity in the delay. 

We have decided that we must have a 
union of states. We must show that wc can 
have a union of people — not a union of race 
groups. -Scll-determmation has failed of its 
promi.se on the other side. Here it has been 
strangely misapplied. That is our danger. 
There is a greater race-consciousness in this 
country now than we ever had, and we must 
break away from it. We must have a union 
of the people as such, to make one nation. 
There mu^t be an amalgamati/jo. There 
must be confidence and trust. That is the 
safe foundation, ,^nd we will be one people. 
We will have an .American type unlike any- 
thing else in the world. 
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The Dark Ways of the Ad Fakir 

He is a suave gentleman, with alluring schemes for his own profit; hut tommercinl bodies are 
learning to outwit him and protec t those who are helpless before his hypnotic salesmanship 

By WILLIS B. POWELL 

.V«nf/*rT, Lai* C'lunlv Chamirr uf Cammercf, Tnvares, Fla. 



TIIF. MANAGER of a largpwintcrrcsort 
liiitcl ar Southern City picked a piece 
<>t printctf matter from a pile th.it had 
just licen unwrapped am! laid on his desk hy 
the office hoy. He threw it dnwn and con- 
templated the smut the printiiiK ink had left 
on his thumh and forefinger. He touched a 
huttun. In rcs|wnsc the head clerk appeared. 

"Charley, who ordered that batch of 
prmting?" 

"I know nothing aliout it, .sir; it was 
delivered this morning hv a lad from a small 
prim shop across the river." 

'['he printed matter in question wa.s a 
sixteen-page pamphlet. The first page pro- 
claimetl it to be "A Guide to Southern City, 
Souvenir of the Restful Inn." In smaller 
type it further affirmed that the pamphlet 
was issued under the authorization of the 
hotel. The pages which followed alternated 
local aiivcrtisemcnts and misinformation con- 
cerning the city, its attractions, theaters, 
railroad and steamboat time-cards, and 
names of city officers. 

The souvenir was a liisgrace to the aft ol 
prinfin(». Typt^raphicully and mechanically 
It did not possess a redeeming feature. The 
paper was cheap; the ink was cheaper. The 
few half-tone cuts were a blur, very much 
like l<K>kinjj! into the micriiir of a smokehouse. 

"It .ippe.irs to me," resumed the manaj;er, 
"th.it the liiiil killer has ^one on a vacation. 
Zink Brothers lead off thi? elitterinif parade 
of punk publicity. Call their advertising 
man and let us get a bill of particulars." 

The advertising manager ti) Zintc Brothers, 
leading merchants, was detijjhtcd to know the 
s<ni\enirs had been ilelivereti to the Restful 
inn. " How do you like them'" he ijucried. 

An IdsuU Co the Coal 

"T IKF them?" respondeil the hotel man. 

i " Nothmj; can approach them. In truth, 
it is a crime to mix tnem with the co.il down 
in the furnace room. How much ilitl thai 
space set your firm back?" 

"One hundred real dollars. But, say; tell 
me what's the trouble?" 

"Drop over to the office ri^ht away and 
get a couple of the souvenirs. When it 
gets generally known that this is s<:)uvenir 
day and we arc going to present all callers 
with the brochure, there will he such a crush 
that yuu may not be able to get even a show, 
down for your hundred." The advertising 
manager for Zink Brothers was sonn ushered 
into the private office of the hotel manager. 

"Tell me alwtut it," demanded the manager. 

" I feci that the house has been stung good 
and proper," he admitted. " 1 can tell by 
your attitude th.it you were not a party to 
this crime. It was this way: A suave gentle- 
man called up<jn me within the month handing 
me a letter from you. Jt was writteri on your 
private letter paper and bore your signature. 
That letter stated that you were to issue a 
beautiful ^uidc lwM>k to the city for the ac- 
commodation of your guests, and had given 
the bearer full authority to issue same. 
You would be pleased to have an advertise- 
ment from our nousc, etc. 



THIS STORY is fanciful only in 
Its names. .^11 over the country 
business men are using their or- 
l^anizations as a means of sorting 
rhe sheep and the goats of advertis- 
ing. The little card th.it refers the 
eet-rich-<iuick solicitor to the cham- 
fer of commerce is often enough 
in itself to get him out of town. 

The "Beliier Bu.sincss Bureaus" 
of the advertising clubs are helping 
on the same line by teaching the 
merchant to tell straight advertis- 
ing from crooked— and teaching 
him, too, that his own ativertising 
must be straight if he would keep 
the questiiinable solicitor out. — 
The Eritoh. 



"It was a sort of vetted hold-up. Tht 
solicitor carried samples of exiiuisite printing. 
The smooth-tongueti arrist ti>ld nic that the 
book would even surpass them in attractive- 
ness. He temptingly told me that the onlv 
advertising would be that of the firms which 
you had recommended. 

"I felt flattered at this fine discrimination, 
as the trade of your fjfucsts is considerable 
each season. The solicitor asked Jioo for 
the card, and I gave him the copy and a 
voucher for the amount at once. Had he 
asked ?2>o we would have been only too 
pleased to show our appreciation of your 
trade. That's all, except the tears. But we 
are not alone, here — " turning the jLiges, 
"is .Armedite, the jeweler, and Duggiii, tin- 
plumber, and .Smith, the electrician, and — " 

"Yes," continued the manager. "In this 
exquisite souvenir, conceived by a pirate and 
printed with ai>ple butter, can be found the 
cards of every firm, corporation, individual 
engaged in remodeling and refurbishing and 
refurnishing this hotel. Ifthev all paid at the 
rate that Zir.k Brothers du! the .solicitor has 
turned a trick for ?;,7oo minus about |.i.<7 
for printing. 1 shall, at least, send each ad- 
vertiser a copy .Hill explain to him that this 
hotel does not sandb.ag those with whom it 
docs business. Have a cigar and lorgct it." 

This is a true tale. But it has only been 
half told. 

The wily advertising fakir was a student o( 
human nature. He knew full well that the 
high-grade concerns, victims of the hold-up, 
would keep their own counsel for obvious 
reasons, of which pride was the lesser one of 
the two — the other reason will be related 
further on in this narrative. 

Southern City was a half-commercial and 
a half-resort over-grown town. Like all 
places of this class it was grievously afllicted 
with the advertising fakir. This genus 
travels with the seasons and the seasons' 
devotees. Jf rhey have not the price to 
jump from .Atlantic City to Palm Beach, or 
frtim .Ashcville to Los Angeles, thev "work" 



the smaller towns cn route, but eventually 
reach the pastures th.ir are »Tcrdant. 

Southern City had a Board of Trade with 
too rncmbcrs. It was a live organization. 
To circumvent the advertising fakir the 
commercial body established a "Clearing 
House of .Advertising Schemes." Confiden- 
tially, it was a |>raicvarii rather than a 
clearing house. It wasotficcrrd hy the Mayor, 
a newspaper man and a great merchant. 

.'V placard was issued to the mci'ibcrs of the 
Board of Tr.tde by the Clearing House. 
This was hung in the offices of the smaller 
merchants and prof'essional men. If a busi- 
ness wai pretentious enough to afford an 
advertising manager, the card was jMistcd 
whercit acted as a buffer tosolicitoni. It read: 

NOTJCK TO THOSK S(j|.1CITINf J 
ADVKRTISF.MUNTS 

for nrograms, hiirel , 1 ' irt 

novelties, etc., .mil ■ 

except th.it of cst.iblisht.; . . ; . i.i , , .|tcr» 
and niasa/mes: 

This cnricern will not consider any <tuch puDiicity 
unlcs.s the solicitor has a ptrniit from the Clearing 
llnusc of Advertising -Schemes of the Southern 
Cit> Board fif Trade. 

(.Signed I. I'mpricfiir. 

In smaller type there was an N, B., stating 
that the ctincern woubl be penalimt the 
sum of il it subscribed to space in any 
program or paper, etc., which had not been 
endorsed by the abut- i unimitfcc. 

A Pardonable Bluff 

OF course, this rule was frequently broken. 
One of the committeemen had a card in 
the Inn guide book. T.very advertiser in this 
sorrv pamphlet was a member of the Board 
of Trade. However, none were fined, as the 
penalty clause was loo percent bluff. Whether 
the members were fined or not was of no 
concern to the solicitor, and he was always 
ted to believe that the jienalty w.-is enforced. 

.An advertising solicitor would strike South- 
ern City fresh from a prolific field 200 miles 
farther north. After getting the lay of the 
land he would approach the biggest house 
on the main business street. With its con- 
tract in hand half the battle would be won. 

Mr. i-akir would inquire of the flwir- 
walker who's who and why and get his bearings 
for the general offices. In the antcrixim 
he would glimpse the "Notice to Tho.sc 
Soliciting .Advertisements." 

"Nothing doing sign here," he advised 
himself. .Apologizing to the office boy who 
was about to ask him to further state his 
business, Mr. Kakir picks up his hat and 
retires gracefully. 

.'Across the street was the store of Wells 
& Sons. 

"I'll take them on," thought .Mr. Fakir. 

But at Wells & Sons the same "Notice" 
stared at Mr. Fakir, Before he had entered 
the fifth store he had a prescience, _ which 
disturbed his nerves, that that "Notice" 
would confront him with its bold and impudent 
invitation to beat it. 

"Th,>r i-ili''' is some .io> -killer," confided 
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The starting of the promoter and his automobile od their triumphal journey was made a holiday. 



Mr. Fakir to himself, "It has gotten me 
beaten four ways .it once. I couldn't get 
up cnoufih steam to get by it tu present nty 
plan to revolutionize the publicity of this 
burg. I am going to meet up with th.it 
Cle.iring House or clear out. It' they will 
but listen to me I will divorce them from their 
pet peeve." 

Mr. Fakir would set his compass for the 
Board of Trade rooms and humbly ask for a 
conference with the advertising committee. 

"Ple.ise state your plan," demanded the 
secretary. "I will then present it to the 
chairman of the advertising committee, who 
will decide whether or not it has sufficient 
merit tojustify tailing hiscolleiigues together." 

Mr, Fakir would unfold his pl.in of separat- 
ing the merchant from his money. He would 
be told to call on the morrow. 

On the morrow he would he advised by the 
secretary that the advertising committee had 
refused his reijuest. 

It was seldom that the secretary referred 
ihc plans to the chairman of the committee, 
and yet more seldom that the chairman asked 
the committee to meet with him. 

Mr. Fakir would leave Southern City in 
disgust. 

"It is the only original keep-your-money- 
at-home town in these little old United States. 
You couldn't wedge in there if you guaranteed 
to stamp their names in the book of life 
in gold leaf at thirty cents a throw. I'll 
pass the word along for us gents to give 
Southern City a wide berth." 

And it was very much like this. Southern 
City figutcd that the first winter season after 
the placard was installed in the offices and 
business houses of its merchants, manufac- 
turers and professional men, #50,000 was 
saved the members. The time saved by 
circumventing the solicitor was equivalent 
■ i> another J jo,ooo. 

Southern City solved the question of ridding 
uself of a nuisance which absorbed the time 
of the merchant as well as absorbing a con- 
siderable amount "t his advertising appropria- 
tion. It also placed adverti,iing on a higher 
plane. Money heretofore spent by small 
merchants on advertising schemes was spent 
through legitimate channels. It paid them 



and made more money for the local news- 
papers. A new era of publicity was en- 
gendered. An advertising league was es- 
tablished. Concerns which paid little atten- 
tion to what they said in their advertising 
space in the newspapers, established advertis- 
ing departments. The Board of Trade let 
the advertising league take up its work where 
it left off, .ind naturally, protecting their own 
interests, the advertising fakir wa,< shown 
scant courtesy. 

So much for the possibilities of faking the 
fakir. It is simple and effective. Any town 
or city, big or small, can put the plan into 
effect with the cost of a few placards and a 
gentleman's agreement to refer the advertising 
fakir to the head of its commercial club, who 
has the nerve to say no. 

This mode of procedure has no standing at 
law, but it has a moral status. It takes men 
of backbone to refuse a contract to a soliciting 
committee of women from the churches or 
lodges, or a delegation from a workingman's 
organization, or a number of high school 
pupils engaged in "getting up" their annual. 
They are "home folks" and most likely 
customers. Yet there i,"! no "touch" more 
prevalent than this form of petty graft. In 
most cases it is accompanied with threat, open 
or veiled: "If you do not patronize our pro- 
gram we will never trade with you again," 

Scheming to Get Around It 

F.FUS.^LS liy some merchants were diplo- 
matically handled by contributing to their 
"cause " a .sum of money equal to the price 
of the space allotted to them. This was not 
acceptable to the committees at times, because 
the advertisements t)f the larger establish- 
ments were thought necessary to influence 
the small merchants to take space. 

A soliciting committee in .starting out to 
"work the merchants" has a list of prospects 
gleaned from previous programs. In some 
towns there are bright young men or women 
who make a business of soliciting for adver- 
tisements for any church, society or school, 
working on a percentage basis. They know 
the "easy marks" and can fill up the space 
in a half day, most of the spaces by phone. 
The itinerant advertising lakir frequently 
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eiTiploys these local solicitors. If not, the 
itinerant resorts to a glance at the theater 
prt^ram; the merchants who advertise on 
hotel register blotters, and the inevitable hotel 
combination inkstand and stationery rack 
or the public thermometer or clock or the 
cfimbination mile post along the roadway 
which paralleled the railroad. The merchant 
who once falls into the error of taking space 
in everything that comes along is a doomed 
man. 

One of the humors of this world is to expect 
a tr.iveling man, tired and dusty from twelve 
hours' communion with dust and cinders 
and innumerable black cigars, to linger over 
a hotel register to learn with deep concern 
that John Heim deals in fresh meats of all 
kinds, or to be refreshed with the news that 
Hank Rittle can i)e found at the old stand with 
fancy and staple groceries. The hotel register, 
with the advertising blotter crowded to its 
edges with advertising cards, is an institution. 
It seems to be one of the necessary evils, 
like the theater curtain, which you stare at 
before the show and between the .acts. You 
get to hate that art abortion and hate the 
advertisers who made it possible. 

The movie picture craze has developed 
another class of advertising that has but little 
merit, without it he .t "flash " of some goods 
of national character, which also popularizes 
itself with bill boards and street ear sign.s, as 
.supplementary to its newspaper and magazine 
advertising, .'Advertising slikles are thrown 
on the screen when the house is being emptied. 
Those remaining get but fleeting glances of 
them on account of the movement of the 
audience. It has been proven that the 
public does not care to have its love of 
inanimate drama or cometly interspersed 
with sordid commercialism. Mabel and Percy 
object to having their love dreams at the 
climax of a thriller shocked with advertising 
that brings back to them too vividly that the 
high cost of living has advanced indefinitely 
since the date of their wedding. 

Before Southern City intimated to the 
advertising takir that he was unwelcome they 
came in droves and legions each winter and 
operated with an unvarying degree of success. 
The strange part of it was that men of 
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prominence and influence fel' under their s|>cli. 

One sfirnt that was pulled off still rankk"' 
•n the hrc.Tit of a numlicr of men nl" Inu 
affairs, tmrn the governor ilown to Southern 
Citv's dojL! catcher 

The puMicist who hypnotized so many men 
and ifi"ititutions, swtmpcd down on Southern 
City, ex'ideiitiv Irum the skies. That was 
very pnssihle, for no one questioned his 
whereJrom, antecedents or previous condition 
of servitude. 

Mis scheme was to advertise Southern City 
and its environs liy aid of hiyh-powercil auto- 
niohilc, dressed in Itvii) rcti hy day and 
brilliant white hy night. Within a week or 
so he was drivitit; the auto. It was hiitl'- 
powcrtd all right — ahoiit as nifty a wafron a- 
was huilt in those days. How he «'U it, 
no line knew — until later, then one Ci.nccrn 
knew and is sttil with the l:iiowlediie The 
auto Wits decorated ac-.-rdinu to s]x:ci)ica- 
tion.s, and gasoiined by admiring garaitcs 
and i'!>mmcrcial ctuhs. A transparency read 
hy dif, and ninh' across the toji "Fmm 
Southf'- ''".) to Troy, N. V." The trans- 
parcnc> and the electrical system which 
lighted the letters, prohaltly cost t>>, and up 
to the present time it is the only expenditure 
he put into or on the maclvriic. 

Troy Is Exonerated 

AS Trtjy, N. Y., wa.-; not a party to the 
project it is mentioneiJ Injldly, to give some 
credence to the wonderful tale. Not to our 
knowktlise did the people of Troy sit up nights 
waiting lor the c<iming of the red projectile. 

The scheme went even further. A mag- 
nificent book would lie printed, descriptive 
of &3uthern City ami many cities about it, 
for in thut section all places were diynified 
by liein(» referred to a.s a city — rhe beauties 
and ir.wstbilities of the country to be .set 
forth in gliirering text and glorious pictures. 
Ten thousand copies of this lnKik were to he 
printed and they would be placed in hotels, 
clvdis, libraries and in private homes of the 
elect in sixteen states. Special bound copies 
wotiJd be handcil in person to sixteen governors 
and ibt I'rcsiclent of the I niteii States. 

It was to be a trium|>lud march. Mayors of 
cities en route, luirLtoniasters ot villages, 
attended by brass bands aril Hoafs of beautiful 
maidens on a hayrack, dressed in white, 
representing allegorical things, woulil imet 
the car at every cross-road and over floHcr- 
strewi" highways and byways would the car 
wend Its way. There was more of the same 
line of junk promised, and the pity of it is 
that they " fell " for it. 

The governor endorsed the project. Big 
business said it was a wonderful advertising 
stunt; the press played on the loud (K-dal for 
citizens to rally to the banner of the pro. 
motor's joy ride. Commercial clubs and 
town councils voted ?lsO, i-fOQ and even 
Ji.ooo for space in the big btxik. 

The book was the thing. It would go thun- 
dering tiown the ages as a classic. Space 
became scarce. I'age alter page ot text ,(nd 
picture was thrown into the discard, and 
advertisements supplanted them. When 
there were about fourpagesof reading matter 
left in the wonderful book, Mr. promoter 
wired prwrastinatirg commercial fiodies and 
town councils to hurry up or forever hold 
ihcir peace. They hurried with the copy and 
tlic cash. 

The day came for the promoter and his 
automobile to start on its triumphal journey. 
The event was made a holiday in Southern 
City. Bands played, Hags fluttered, children 
thoutcd. Headed by the dignitaries of the 
sown in autos, followed by the promoter 
and some big wigs in the red auto, and pulice- 



mcii rtanking the sides, the procession st.iricd. 
.A hundred or more cars in the rear did riot 
ctmnt. The multitude crowded the sidewalk, 
all in giKKl cheer. Gay girli* threw roses and 
kisses at the promoter. 

A mile from the liu.sy town the procession 
halted ami the usual message in governors 
and the I'resident was passeil into promoter's 
hand, aiiiciis were said, and, throwing the 
car into third spccil forward, .Southern City's 
penn.ints waves a fare-thee-well. Brother 
VVatkins, ah. 

The populace returrcd to their various 
avocations ami night blanketed the banners 
am) Ininttng. 

The pmmriter sent a Itmg message to the 
morning paper of his ^lowint; reception ar 
Punkville. He was heard of more or less 
a* he |»asse<l through the places that had 
financed him. 

The evening paper was eagerly sought by 
the pc<»pie of Southern City tu mark the 
progress of the car. The letters came further 
apart after the first week, and were much 
shorter, and some seemed to have been 
manufactured from the .^uttimobilc Blue 
Book. Within two weeks the letters ceased 
altogether. 

Where was Mr. Promoter and his Ij.ooo 
car and his ? 10,000 book? 

.Southern City had been stung again. 

The printer who had the contract to print 
the 10,c<X) ciiition of m.tgnificcnt books 
descriptive of Southern City and its environs, 
printed .100 copies of a pamphlet that was 9(> 
per cent paid advertising. 

Mr. Pn)m«tcr's previous record came in by 
freight s«.H)n altcrwards. It was learned 
that some months previous to his meteoric 
advent into Southern City he was selling 
extracts made out of r.iinwatcr and coloring 
matter. He h.ul been arrested for skipping 
a boanl bill and his clothes ami manufaeturinc 
plant, consisting of a bucket and a funnel, 
confiscateii. 

Enter J. Flyer 

''HII.K the bii» adi ertisersand commercial 
clubs and citi/cns generally were rubbing 
the sore spots, John h'lver came to town and 
within a day or two had signed up fifty busi- 
ness houses to take .space on a piece <il str.-iw 
board which was to be in.serted under the 
bosom of stiff shirts as they rame from the 
laundry. The laundryinan accompanied Mr. 
Myer about town, intrfjducing him to possible 
victims. One hundred thousand of these 
Iwisom l«>ards were to be printed. A man 
who was in a rush to catch a tr.iin or was late 
at dinner would sit down and read the shirt 
bosijm literature and marvel h<iw he ever 
kept up his cstablishrricnt without the 
interesting information. The icxj.ccyj bosom 
boards were sold to a junk dealer within a 
month after dolivery to the laundry, and 
aflcrwards a printer secured them and u.scd 
the fwiards for tahleting stationery. 

Mr. Sackett followed right along after Mr. 
Plyer. In those days the fakirs fought for 
territory. They got to treading on each 
other's toes. The council had passeil an 
ordinance making it obligatory for itinerant 
solicitors to take out a license to work the 
town. Mr. Sackett appealed to the [xiwers 
to have the license rescimlc^i in his case, as 
he was a philanthropist. His scheme was 
to print cards of firms on paper bags in sizes 
from H-jK>unds to ifi-pmimls. They were 
given to merchants in any quantities desired 
tree of charge. This would reduce the high 
cost of living, as the grocerynian and the 
fruitman and jHip corn anil peanut merchants 
wcHiliI reilucc the prices on all conunodities. 
He was the greatest benefactor tu the human 



race since the Boston tea party. The p<jwcrs- 
that-be were stern. 

"If you were a citizen of this city," said 
they, "you would not be compelled to buy 
a license. Why don't you buy property here 
and become one of us. We need you here. 
Pittsburg has its .Andy Carnegie; why can 
not wc hai-e our Mr. .Sackett?" 

Mr. Sackett took the hint and Ixjupht a 
town lot at Sedgebrush-by-the-Sca, paying J 1 
down with ]>romises to pav I« cents a month 
thereafter as lung as he lived. .Armed with 
a bond tor warranty deed, he started out 
to do business. .And he itiri business! He 
made promi.scs to the advertisers lor enough 
grocery sacks of assorted si/es to last tne 
city until judgment day. E.-ich groceryman, 
nl'tcr listening to bis line of talk, rcadilv 
signed a letter of introduction which recom 
mended him to the trade in general and told 
him to go the limit. 

"Sacking" the City 

IT was such a high-sounding letter that 
Mr. Sackett could have bi en rccei veil inti 
membership in any church on the strength 
of if. Mr. Sackett was quite successful in 
his solicitation for business. The advertisers 
took so much space that he had to print six 
sets of 16-pound sacks. This w.is really 
cjuite an expense to him, as the composition 
bill must have been #6 or|7, and he also had 
to pay for about 203 16-pound sacks, just 
enough sacks to leave one with each adver- 
tiser as be collected bis ?lo to izi. He 
forfeited bis s'll'iirban lot and left town 
Not since the beiT'ning of civilization has a 
city bi-cn so rutbK -N sacked! 

Alona about this v.nie the .State passed a 
law providing that every highway should be 
marked with a mile pe t. There are 7^,000 
mites of such highway in the State. County 
commissioners were imniv-diately presented 
with a proposition to mark the highways 
free of charge to the county, if exclusive rights 
were given the petitioners. .Accepted. Within 
a lew months from north to south, from east 
to west, these mile jxjsts appeared as if by 
magic. .A galvanized post was sunk into the 
ground. On the ape\ was a board with the 
mileage painted r hereon, alsn indicating 
the nearest town. Ueneath revolved a four 
to sisc-wingcd contraption, not unlike a 
paddle-wheel of a river boat designed to 
navigate on dew. On the wings appeared 
advertisements of merchants of near-b) 
towns. Within a week or so the paddle-wheels 
needed oiling and refused to revolve. Or thc> 
gilt tired and l.iid down, never to rise again. 
.Small Ihivs at'ter rabbits used to run a rifle 
range with them. Bets were made that they 
could hit Jones' sign as it revolved. Todaj 
there is seen an occasional signUjard out ot 
the tens of thousand;.. But its paint has 
been dissipated by heat and rain, and it 
leans sorrowl'ully, a monument to more 
squandered dollars. 

This article has simply skimmed over the 
thousand and one devices made to make men 
believe that their business salvation hinge* * 
on buying this or that, taking space in triis 
or that, or doing some fool stunt. 

There is the merchant who feels that the 
proudest day in his lite was when he paid J25 
to have his name and business painted on a 
piece of sheeting and slung over the babj 
elephant in the circus parade. There is the 
man with a clown suit and an educated pig or 
goose who will ailvertisc you all week for J Jo. 

.All in all, Southern City has fixed the fakir. 
It no longer dreads the coming of the tourist 
season. Next it is going to clean out the 
street bej^ars, and life then down there wdl 
be all joy without a discordant note. 
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What Do the TheoristvS Say to This — Prices Decline, 
Though More Money Than Ever Is in Circulation? 



By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 



THl' TRKNI) (it the inilustriiil sitiiiituiii is still ttiwiinls 
liiWiT urii-fs iiiiil M lessened tleimiml. These l.ulors are 
espivi.illy noticealile it) cottons, W(K>lcns, leather goods 
.uHoiiiolnles. Most other iiilcs of' imlusrrK art; as vet lint 
slii^hrly affcettril, since in many <\i them, es|ictialli Ihh (uJ 

nuiterials in mctiils, deniami 

iidl onI\ iilisitrlts the dailv 
supply, litit presents depleted 
stocks at nverciiamiise to Ik 
tilled up. 

It is still true that there is 
no tseneral condition cither in 
ileni.md or prices. Much line 
has its owtt sepiarate story of' 
cause and effect. Declines in 
food prices arc natural!^' t'lil. 



Business Conditions, October 11, 1920 

'T'HE MAP shows at a glance the general condition of the 
country. It is prepared by Mr. Dougla;; as a weather 
map of business. The light areas indicate promising crops, 
industrial activity, ttie creation of new noi^ds in home, shop 
and farm- in a word, "high pressure" buying marliets. In 
tbe black areas these conditions are lacking, for the time 
being. The shaded areas are "half way." 



the priceless heritage of the vast forests which imce covered so 
large an area ol' this ctiuntry. They are more than half ko'ic, 
and still we are deaf, dwmh and iiliiui to the grim conseipiences 
of tilis t'atal lack of foresiglit. 

11.' lt d need-, i>f forests and trees in every phase of country 

life needs no settifiu; lorth. 
In industrial life the need is 
ei|ually as prcssiiii; despite all 
the suhstitutcs for looii we are 
daily c<incocting. Besides 
there arc vast industries whose 
very existence depends ujion 
the continued production and 
Use of wood. .N ails, 
for instance, cdfte 
tools and a host ol 
<ithers. Limdier 
and thiniis niaile of 




lowing the abun 
dant liarvest. Corn is 
selling at about half the 
•ligh prices of a twelve-tnonth 
ago. Nor has much labored propa- 
uanda about the great demand for breai 
stuffs to be expected from Europe sufficed to 
niaint.^in the price of wheat, .Another reason is 
that our neighbor. Canada, has a areat crop. The 
three prairie provinces aUme will produce about two hun- 
dred and filty million luishels ot wheat. They can consume (inly 
a small portion ot it, and their storage facilities are most inade- 
quate. There is nothing let't lor them but the export trade. 

The general buying attitude is conservative, but does not 
stint its needs. The day is past when if you hatl goods, some one 
came and took them away from you, and paid the price you 
asked without kick or comment. Still the vnhmie of business 
in general runs in large measure. For all of which the great 
harvest is mostly responsible. 

Those who predicted continued high prices because of the 
creat volume of money have mostly taken to the woods. For 
the amount of currency in circulation is greater than ever before, 
and yet prices are on the decline. 

Buildmg continues dead, despite many figures of estimates of 
probable production and oi construction permits. They are 
a characteristic example of the difference between statistics and 
told facts. 

Few stories are of greater moment and importance to the 
nation than that of the recently published history of lumber; of 



wood must daily grow mure tir expensive and 
difHcult to obtain. Yet we have scarce learned the first 
elements of reforestirvii; — ^as it is done, for example, in France. 
Meanwhile a great business, that of lumber, is employed in con- 
suming its capital, ,'^nd between this and the eras of feasts and 
famines of demand and prices which mark its history, it is won- 
dering what fate has in store for it. 

Unemployment grows slowly. It is most noticeable in indus- 
trial life and in localities connected with textile.s, leather goods, 
and automobiles. Coincidental ly the strike fever is waning, 
and efficiency is increasing. For there is a fa,st growing public 
demand for service; a demand born largely of what we have en- 
ilured on every hand for the pa.st five years. In the Old Testa- 
ment, Jehovah expressed himself rather forcibly — of being 
weary unto death of the Israelites and their protestations; 
of their New Moons and Sabbaths, their solemn tneetings and 
appointed feasts. .'\nd this is about the way we feel to those 
who have afflicted us. 

The expensive theori,sts and the blunderers in executive 
positions, the inciters of class strife, those who loaf on their jobs 
and demand more pay for it. We are fast coming to the period 
when the standards will be those ot common sense atid work 
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honcitly done. Wc shall, in :ill likclil)i"»(. 
not experience any shurtaije of labur durmk! 
the c<>nrm({ niiinths. This may still the voice 
of thiisc who, with incfciiihie folly, advocate 
the inifWirtation o( cheap lalior, without 
regard to coltir, to fill the supposedly depletci) 
ranks of manual lahtir. Thus to add to a 
race prohlem apparciuly insoluble and to 
which time hasgives^ no answer. 

The corn crop is made and it is the greatest 
ever. The mere story of its unprecedented 
volume brijujiht about the present low prices, 
especially of the December option. And 
thereby h.ings a tale. Nothing has .sufficcil 
to keep up the prices of wheat and cotton. 
For the laws of supply and ticmand cannot 
eventually he denied. Kvery student of the 
situation realizes that much of the welfare of 
the country <icpcn<is upon the purchasing 
power of the farmer, .^nd that this in turn 
nanits upon his receiving reasonably remunera- 
tive prices for his products. Hut how to do 
this in face of the competition, nation- 
wide and world-wide, is yet an unsoh'ed 
problem. 

No price understandings, nor withholding 
of pnniucts from the markets, ever succeed 



TlHK FIRST meetint; of the Board of 
Directors of the International Chambcrof 
Commerce wasbeliim Paris onOttolicr 1 1. 
A. C. Betiford, of .\cw Vork, who i.s one of 
the vice-presidents of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and who is also 
vice-president of the International Chamber, 
was in attendance at the board irireling. 
.Among the important matters affectinij; b)rctBn 
trade that came Iwrfore the meml>ers ot the 
Ixiard were: 

A rc|Hjrf regarding reconstruction ns trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State of the Ignited 
States and the Prime Ministers of all countries; 
members <if the League of Nations and those 
invited to bccmic iTieml>crs; duplicate taxa- 
tion, governmental e\[>cnditures, l-'oreign 
Credit lnltrchanti;e Bureau, credit facilities, 
foreign banks, unfair competition, cu.stoms 
and tariffs, export and invport embargoes, 
creation of a bureau of international statistics, 
raw materials, pt>rf facilities, trade terms, 
passjHjrls, sulisiilics, maritime laws, indem- 
nities, exchange, banking facilities, reform of 
calendar, weights and measures, statistics 
of production, clearing house, production, 
cooperation between capital and labor, statis- 
tics of raw materials ami finished products. 

Presenting the Chamber 

FIRST-H.ANU intormatioii of the work 
t>i the National Chamber was carried to 
business n>en in variiius parts of the country 
during the past month by \:. W. McCullouch, 
head of the fabricated PriHluction Depart- 
ment o( the National Chaml>cr. Mr. McCul- 
lough addressed six separate meetings ol 
Inisiness men. 

On the first of September, ho addressed thi- 
National Gas I nginc Assou.ition at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, where he s]X)kc chicfl> 
on the work of the recently created service 
departments of the National Chamtrer, The 
business incn present manitcsted much inter- 
est in the cost accounting work taken up b> 
the Fabricated Production Deiiartiiu-nt. 

On the eighth of the month, he sjwikc to 
the ArTR-rican Washing Math nc Manu- 



for more than a comparatively brief .space of 
time in muintaininjf the price of any com- 
modity, whatever its nature. Ani\ in the 
ilownwarti price movement somebody has 
to pay the piper. For natural laws arc no 
respecter tif persons. 

-Sofitr in agriculture, more efficient and more 
ceonomica! methods of marketing art the only 
apparent .sc/lution. In Canada it scums to 
have been done very successfully in *vhcat, 
and without jilacing any additional biirtlen 
upon the consumer. The plan of suiting the 
supply to the demand in agricultural products 
especially is far more complicated and diffi- 
cult than appears on the surface. One salient 
reason is the impossibility of telling at seeding 
time what supply and demand and prices arc 
likely to be some months fn)m then at harvest 
time. With wheat today declining in price, 
fall plowing for winter wheat is greater than 
at this time la.st year. 

Transportation, now unshackled, shows 
distinct improvement. .'Vlso a refreshing spirit 
of consideration and accommodation. We 
have learned that the sentiment of "The 
public be d — d" was not confined solely to 
an old time railroad president. 



facturcrs at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
on the subject of "Unjust Cancellation of 
Orders." 

On the thirteenth, he addressed the Secre- 
taries' Forum at a noon-day meeting organized 
by Mr. V'an der Wies, central district secre- 
tary of the National Chamber, at Chicago. 

On the sixteenth, he spoke at f}ie convention 
ol the .American Refractories Manufacturers 
.A.ssoci.ition at the Clifton Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Canada. 

Mr. McCuIhnigh was in Wilkcsbarre, 
Pennsylvania, on the twentieth and twenty- 
first, where he assisted the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city in a two days' mcmtwrship 
drive. 

On the twenty-fourth, he represented the 
Fabricated Production Department at the 
annual dinner of the National .Association of 
Cost .Accountants at the Traymore Hotel, 
.Atbintic City. 

Detroit AJamed at Loss of Workers 

V L.ARMKD at reports that hi^h rents and 
* living costs arc driving workingmen and 
their families from Detroit by thousands, the 
Detroit Board of Commerce is about to make 
an investitjation with a view to curbing the 
exocius, if It is possible. A thorough canv3.ss 
ot the city and its manufacturing ]>lants will 
be made. It is estimated that people have 
been leaving Detroit at the rate of lo.oco 
monthly for the last four months, while 
newcomers arriving total only ;,ooo monthly. 

A New Paper 

THF. Chamber ot Commerce of Zanesville, 
Ohio, has just issued a monthly organ with 
the preliminary title of "Name It. It is 
making a canvass of its membership for 
suggestions for a [icrmancnt name for the 
paper. 

The Soul of a City 

'T'HE soul of a city is a wonderful thing. 
^ It is that indefinable spirit that .sets a 
city apart from any other cirv. It is the 
com|xwitc spirit of the people wlio li\'c in the 



city, and represents their ideals, their aspira- 
tions, their hopes and their ambitions. 

Acitycannot be greater than its inhabitants. 
It invariably reflects their habits, ideals, 
hopes and fears. No city can grow in ad- 
vance of the ideals of its people. They must 
first mark out the way, tnen begin their 
onward march to their goal. 

The soul of a city is its precious ptisstasion. 
It shapes the character and molds the minds 
of its young men and women. It determines 
their careers, and gives them an inspiration 
for leadership in their great world of affairs. 
It is the refined gold that is transmitted into 
the lives and characters of those who are 
fortunate enough to lie born and reared under 
it.s influence. — By t(^. B. Bala, ieereiary, Board 
0/ City D(f(/iipr»r)if, .imtin/io, Texas. 

For Hydro-Electric Power 

IN -A rcient issue of San Francisco 
* liusinesi, the weekly publication of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, an 
authoritative presentation of hydro-electric 
development and what it means to California 
is given, John .A. Brifton, vice president and 
general manaijer ot the Pacific Gas Hi Electric 
Company, points out th.it the western states 
have (>}>,(> per cent of the total potential 
horse-jviwer development in the United 
States. Of these California, Oregon and 
Wa.shington have a [xitential development of 
•Ll-f' I'er cent, while but 17.5 |)crccnt has lieen 
actually ilevclopcd. Mr. Briiton concludes 
his articles by urging the Chambers of Com- 
merce of various cities of Cdifornia to use 
their influence for a greater development of 
waler-powcr. 

A University Chamber of Commerce 

ONF of the most helpful devices employed 
in the foreign commerce course of the 
University of Notre Dame is the actual 
functioning of a chamber «if commerce. 
The membership of rhc Notre Dame Chamber 
of Ctmimerce consists entireh of students. 
At first, membership in the chamber was 
optional, hut now students are required to 
become members and participate in the meet- 
ings. The genera! organization is in charge 
of a director, who appoints various general 
committees fnim time to time as work may be 
found tor them to do. The committees that 
have been most active are those on publicity, 
college spirit, charities, Roosevelt memorial, 
and entertainments. This no»cl idea of 
injecting practical business into the class- 
room has been found to be highly satisfactory. 

Americanization in Philadelphia 

THE. .Americanization Committee of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce h»s 
mapped out a definite program for carrying 
on the work of .Americanization in Philadelphia 
which undertakes to accomplish si.\ objects. 
They arc: 
Ti> promote • V ! 

Tu torni Kt - iricji. 
To m.tkc .■ wiiericaniution 
activittci, dnd to cuordtnaie .ill community 
agencies. 

Tu establish a free informaticm and advice bu- 
reau, and an !«ssi%fiinL-e departmrnf for immigrants. 
I curingof naturalization papers. 

I r living conditions and better 

uor-, i.: ' ■ 

Better Business Bureau 

RFAI.IZING that a Better Business Bureau, 
the aim of which is better advertising, 
has a direct cash-drawer value, the Denver 
Civic and Commercial .Association has under- 
taken the establishment of such a bureau. 
Such bureaus have been found to be succcWul 
in twenty-five cities. 



The Log of Organized Business 

First meeting of the Board of Directors of the International Chamber 
of Commerce — Other activities of trade and business bodies 
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For a Bigger, Better Stellarville 

A more or less reliable report of an irregular meetinjj of an Eskimo Chamber of Commerce 
held at the lixlon of the Board of Trade under the lights of the Aurora Burealis 

By E. J. (STROLLER) WHITE 



Former Speiikcf 11} The Ala ska Ti-niUirinl Lcxi.f/ttfinr 



THK NATION'S lU'SINF.SS offers here 
the iiiiivutes o( a recent nu'cfing of the 
North Star t'hamhcr of Commerce of 
the Eskimo village nf Stetlarville. Tht! trans- 
cript arrived with this appended note from the 
authrtr: 

"This is a free translation of the minutes 
recorded on birch bark. 1 vouch for the cor= 
rcctness of the tr.insl;ition." 

L'nfortunatelv, Mr. White neijleeted to send 
the original document, or it he did, it had not 
reached our office at the time the maga/irie 
went to press. It may be tliat a ilelay of the 
mails, etc., etc. We are publishing the report 
anyhow, secure iti the knowledge that our 
readers can't provi. — or at least, won't go to 
the trouble of proving — that.it isn'x so.-r- 
Editorial Atihi. ' 

The Miifutes 

''r'HE following, borroweil for the occasion 
■ from the sontr of Hiawatha, prefaced the 
resignation of l-'.skimo, Chief Whosoever Will, 
as president of the North Star Chamlier of 
Commerce, at the regular monthly meeting: 

"I am going, O my peapfe, 
On a long and ilisiant journey; 
Many moons and many winters 
Will have come :ind will h.ive vanishec^ 
Ere I cumv again to see you." 

Continuing in a less poetical but more pr.acji 
tica! vein the resigning president thus .atj 
dressed the organisation: 

"You fellers know me and you know that 
when I was in the sap-rising period of young 
manhood fiftj- snows ago, I always played 
firstbase no matter what the game was. All 
along the coast from Cape Nome tti_Herschel 
Island I was known and feared, 

"But now that the impetuosity of youth has 
given away to wisdom and rheumatism I 
desire ti» lead, the simple life. Where I once 
gloried iti disputing the right of possession of 
a cake of ice with a polar hear singlehanded and 
alone, I now find pleasure in communing with 
the spirits of my departed fathers that stalk 
the beach at midnight. But how, I ask, cm 
I or any buck have peace of mind and time tJ 
commune with departed spirits when he has 
seven s<|uaws in his igloo? .Answer nie that." 
(No answer from the benches which were solid 
chunks of ice.) 

C o n t i n u i n g , the 
speaker said in part; 
"To obtain the peace I 
seek, it is up tome to 
act and act at once, as a 
long winter is now here. 
I h.ive, therefore, req- 
uisitioned the fastest 
dog team in the village 
and ere another two 
cats shall have come 
and gone I will have 
departed. 

"Tin; foregoing are 
my reastins tor resign- 
ing as president of the 
North Star Chamber 
of Commerce, mv res- 



ignation to take cflFcct .it the conclusion of 
this .session. I have nothing further to say 
except that I thank the members for the 
many courtesies they have shown me :turing 
my encumbency of the position .mil, no 
matter (vhere I may go — to the Diomoile 
Islands or to the bleak ;tntl inhospitable shore 
of Siberia — this organization will ever be 
cherished ifi my now shriveleil heart. We 
are now ready to proceed with the regular 
order ol business," 

On motion of i''ish Grease James, seconded 
by Woodtick William, the resignation was 
accepted and the ,Heeretiiry was ordered to 
suitably emboss a paye in the birch bark 
records as a token of tlie respect in which the 
outgoing president was held. What was to 
be put on the p.age was left to the discretion 
of the secretary. 

The following resolution was introduced 
by One-eyed Sam: 

"Wherea,s, owing to the Lack of harmony 
and concert of action among the squaws of 
our village, it being known to each ami all of 
us — we being all married and some of us very 
much so — -that no one squaw thinks alike two 
times and no two .squaws think alike one 
time, there is no disposition on the part of 
our klootches (squaws] to select a common 
ground on which to dump the .trash, and 
rijhbish of the camp, 

"Whereas, if we as individuals attempt to 
exercise authority in our respective igloos in 
this matter, we wilt only be calling down 
wrath upon our he.tds, for Perversity • thy 
name is squaw; 

"Now, therefore, be it 
"RfSo/i'eJ: That it is the sense of the North 
Star Chumber of Commerce that the village 
of Stellarville shall create, ordain, install and 
dedicate a common trash heap, and that 
our various klootches be gently but firmly 
remonstrnted with for depositing rubbish, 
whatsoever its nature, other than at the 
spot designated by this body. And further 
be it 

"Reio/'xd that hootchinco — that substance 
called bv the white;, man "whiskey"~bcinB 




Sear-faced John moved to lay the resolution on the table 



under the ban throughout the country, it is 
the sense of this onj;.iiii/ittion that we urge 
upon our kjootehes th,'it they cease indulging 
in the same, that they turn out their toes, 
hold up their heads and try to be some- 
body." 

Considerable argument followed the reading 
of the resolution, .ind while it was the con- 
sensus of opinion that its passage would be a 
good thing for the community, the discussion 
revealed the fact that those present did not 
care to take any steps that were so sure to 
antagonize the femtde element. 

Scar-faced John moved to lay the resolution 
on the table until the next session. The 
motion was amended by Father .Abraham, 
substituting the word "under" for "oti." 
The meeting then took up tkc further order 
of business. 

The proposal for the establishment of a 
credit bureau to protect the locality from dead- 
beats moving in from other tribes w,as vo- 
ciferously .adopted. 

It was also voted to extend a cordial invi- 
tation to the -National Palm Leaf Fan Com- 
pany, Ltd., to put up a plant at Stellarville. 
Ln view of the size of the pay roll that the new 
enterprise would bring to town, the concern 
was offered a free site and e.'cemption from 
taxes for ten years. 

Pcnquin Mike — who has been repeatedly 
critieixed for alleged unprogressive tendencies 
—sought to stay action on the last proposition 
by pointing out that the climate of Stellarville 
and the fact that it was so far removed from 
the source of raw materials made it unsuitatile 
tor such an industry. In a masterly reply the 
ch.tirman charged that Mike has been bought 
off by the neighboring settlement and tha.t 
he was deliberately trying to interfere with 
the logical growth of Stellarville industries. 
The vote was unanimous in favor of the fan 
factory. 

Before adjournment the resolution in regard 
CO the consolidated rubbish heap was with- 
drawn from under the table. .Alter the mem- 
bers had relieved themselves of all ingrowing 
oratory on the subject, it was decided that, 
instead of putting it in the form of a 
resolution, the retiring president .should 
make the proposition in the lorm of a part- 
injg recommendation. 
This he tinally agreed 
to, with the stipulation 
that it should not be 
made public until he 
\r^d put two suns' 
journey between him- 
self and the klootches 
of Stellarville. 

This compromise 
was accepted and the 
meeting adjourned. 

C hie t \V h a t s o e \'e r 
Will signed the birch 
bark and immediately 
after wiird hie the trail 
and disappeared in the 
direction of the Aurora 
Borealis. 
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Planks for Posterity 

Something of thi- mighty task facing Colonel Greeley, our new Chief Forester, who is 
chartred with the job of guarding the industry of the future against a timber shortage 

By JAMES B. MORROW 



ing, perhaps, first to speak of the ticcp- 
»ea luiigcr, "U. Ci. Johnson,' 



l»iund 



IN CONSIDFRING rhe case of the 
m.T' - I (' • r '■ • — .thcrwisc 
the -i and 

grate . n^^n, 
woman .imlI cJiild in (he naiun) of Col. 
Willium H. Greeley — it will bcintcrcst- 
to spe 
t;. Jo 

from B<»ton to Honolulu 

The ship's carjjo consisted of mer- 
chitnji.sc and su^^itr m.iihincrv for the 
planters of Hawaii and seventy barrels 
of whiskey. From Oswc(to, tn New 
York, hcforc the harjie spilcil, hatt come 
Frank N. Greeley iinil his (amily. He 
was in had health ;ind hi>pc»l that u sea 
voyage and a change ol climate and 
business miyht restore his strength and 
advance his fortunes. 

They — the Grcelcys — took passaijc 
on the "II. G. Johnson" and were the 
«nly pa.sscHjters. Now, if Frank N. 

Greeley had not gone to California, . — 

by way of Cape Horn and Honolulu, 
his son, William B., never, in all proliabiliry, 
would have become chief of the Forest .Ser\ncc 
of America, which high office he now holds, 
nor one of the really fine soldiers in the war 
with Germany. 

So the voyage of the "H. G. Johnson" is 
properly the initi.il, and pivotal tact as well, 
of this article. The shiu, sailing south for 
thousands of miles and then north and west 
for thousands of more miles, was at sea five 
months, a)l told. When VVilii.ui] H., aged 
eleven, was leaving the lugger, the captain 
said: "Y'ou may stay with me and I'll rate 
you in my crew as an 'able' boy." 

Prunes Their Specialty 

TH[^ testimony of the captain also is worth 
mentioning, .-^noiher ve^■.el took the 
{Jrecleys to California, where, in Santa Clara 
County, a fruit farm was purchased. There, 
on that fruit farm — prunes, the principal 
specialty — U'llliam B. worked ami lived 
during his bovhoiHi. But, a propensity con- 
trolling, he made his way to the mountains, 
not (ar distant, and spent his idle hours with 
their inhabitants — trees and wild animals. 

At the University of Calift)rnia, where he 
helped to finance his four ye.irs of study hy 
working on fniit farms ami ranches and by 
baling hay in the S.icramcnt(j valley, which 
was heated like a desert, he read the story and 
the bulletins of Gilford Pinchot. The soft mur- 
mur of the forests straightway became a 
commanding summons. 

With funds earned as a teacher in the high 
school of ."Vlameda, in the year t^joi, 
William B. Greeley began the study of 
forestry at Vale. Before doing so, however, 
he sought the counsel of Bernhard FJuard 
I'Vrnow, that great old Prussian of the woods, 
who was then lecturing at Cornell. "Well,' 
said Fernow, with the bhintncs.? of his race, 
"your legs are long enough to carry you over 
the Jogs. ' 

Gr.iduate<l at Yale at the ageof twenty-fivc, 
VVilliam B. Greeley took and passed a civil 
service examination and was sent by the 
.National Government to California as an 



and a half million acres 



St)* )N' after our IX-toInT nuinlKT cainc oif rhe press, 
.Mr. Norman T. .\. .Muntlcr, one of .-Vinerica's 
great primers, caltcvi uvup from Baltitnorc. 

"Is The Natfon's Bttsi.VEss the nation'.s business 
of ttxliiy, or the nation's business of the future?" 
he asked. 

\Vl' didn": quite get what he w.ts driving at; he 
continued: 

"Your cover of the lumbermen cutrina down 
the tree is attractive — but it h liecidcilly of today. 
What vtni shoutii have had was a man planting a 
tree, i will conrriliutc ?vO toward the expense of 
such a painting if you v\ill use it." 

W'c were glad to be able to tell Mr. Munder that 
if we (lid not nm such a picture iti the Noveinlter 
issue, we would at least devote a leadinii story to the 
Riture of our forests. And here it is. — Tiik Kditor. 



inspector of forest lands. .\ year afterward 
he was made supervi.sor in charge of the 
Srijuoin National Forest. From lyoS to Hyil 
he managed the public forests of Montana 
.tnd Northern Idaho. 

Those — 11/28 to lyli — he thinks, were the 
three golden years of his life. On horseback 
and wtrh a pack animal bearing his ftUHl ami 
tent, he lived half the time in a saddle, travel- 
ing a region whose area etjuals that of Con- 
necticut. 

Then Washington sent for htm. From 
I(>IT to the summer of i<)T7 he directed the 
timber sales of the governnient and the 
reforestration of public l.mds. When ttencral 
Pershing had completed his study (»f France, 
following the declar.ilion of war, he asked for 
a hoily of experienced lumbermen. Henry 
S. Graves, Chief b'orestcr of the L'nited 
States, and William B. (ircelcy recruited this 
force and took it acros.s the -Atlantic. They 
Were Commissioned as lieutenant colonels of 
engineers. 

Graves returned to this country early in 
the war and Greeley was left in direct com- 
mand. .\t the signing of the armistice, the 
United States had 21,000 uniformed .lum- 
bermen in France, They were operating 
9S logging camps in the French forests, were 
sawing (io,odo,odo feet of lumber a month 
and getting out 2<o,ocx> railroad ties, besides 
immense numbers of telcgrai>h poles and 

Kites and entanglement stakes, to which 
arbed wire was to be attached. Small 
sawmills followed the infantry and artillery 
up to the battle lines. 

Colonel Greeley served twenty-three months 
with the troops at the front. His own gnv- 
crnmcnt awarded him a citation for meritori- 
ous service, France cave him the ribUm of the 
Legion of Honor, and Great Britain made him 
a member of its Distinguished Service Order. 

When Colonel Graves, after the w.ir, re- 
signed as Chief Forester of the United States, 
Colonel Greeley got his place, and he is the 
officer toilay who, for the people, is managing 
1 54 million acres of public forests, east and 
west, but mainly in the west, including 



r ! n t v 
Atavka. 

If all the forest land owned by the 
government could be brought into a 
.sin«le tract its iKiundaries would l»r 
as large as the combined boundaries of 
IJelaware, Maryland, New York, Pcnn- 
vytvania, Ohio an 1 Illinois. Such, if 
the reader will look on the map, is the 
understandable si/e fil the actual forest 
laniis owned by the L'nited Stales. 

But the tract is not all trees. There 
arerotk>. • ! canyons, and vast 

streti he-- ■ vc the timber line, 

where sm i. rrj; ,;, ;(s can grow are 
stunted and twisted and sheared into 
mi mstrous shapes by the winds. There 
is much burned-over land also on w hich 
new torests arc being devetojicd by 
nature and by man. 

I'niicr the law. Colonel Greeley is 
I riisfcnng this rich and great 

i M.nn. His counsel is written by 

Congress int<j the statute Iwmk of the 
nation. He is, indeed, the guardian ot a 
propertv, the value of which, in dollars, com- 
fort and utility, is immeasurable. Besides, 
he is the adviser of states, corporations and 
inilividuals. His task, and no task is more 
vit.il to the people, is to maintain the wood 
supply of the country, to use it economically 
and to safeguard the well-being of this nation 
ill the years to come. 

As the rough-and-rcadv old Prussian forester 
saiii, he has the legs for it; they arc just as 
long and muscular as thc> usrrd to Ik:. In the 
economy of matters, tens have been neglected 
hy statisticians and phiIos<iphcrs. Merely as 
supports to the human superstructure, the 
stomach, lungs, head and so on, they are 
worthy of more description than they ever 
have received. 

Also the Nose for It 

ALSO to mention the next feature pre- 
dominating in visibility, the Colonel has 
the nose for it. The nose has had its share of 
publicity in literature and history, and invites 
further comment, but the temptation is re- 
sisted and only this much will be noted: The 
Greeley nose stands out, noticeably, but it is 
thin and well-shaped, is sightly and not uri- 
sightly, and any one could wish for its dupli- 
cate, which cannot be said of large noses 
generally — or of some other kinds. 

.\ six-footer, eyes a mixture of gray atid 
brown, hair black, Iwdy lean, face tanned in 
France and Alaska, overlying the permanent 
tan of the mountains, the chief torestcr, at 
forty-one, in enthusiasm ami vigor, as well as 
in technic and capability, meets unafraid the 
mighty job that he has in hantl. 

The word "mighty" is used not carelesslv. 
There are ;76,ooo manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States. A fifth of them— 
55,200 — must have wooil or shut up shop for 
want of a necessary primary material. These 
estabjishments employ i,t. 10,000 workers. 

"Of the nation's industries," says Carlilc 
P. Winslow, director of the Forest Products 
LalM)ratory at Madison, VVisconsin, referring 
to lumber and woo*i-using concerns, "they 
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The Eyes of Business 

Sound Methods of Cost Accounting 
Safeguard Your Profits 

Business, without exact knowledge based on facts and figures, is 
blind business. Blind business is bad business. With material and 
labor costs changing over night, sales volume fluctuating, prices 
declining, profits must be safeguarded. 

Sound Methods of Cost Accounting, applied by competent organiza- 
tion, are the watchful eyes of business, probing every department, 
establishing the actual sources of profit, detecting every loss. They 
furnish the executive at all times with comprehensive and depend- 
able facts and figures^ — the rock basis of intelligent, progressive action. 

Sound Cost Accounting is business insurance, as necessary as fire and 
liability, use and occupancy insurance. It guarantees the same 
security. The low expense of applying it is a premium to insure 
profits, as well as an investment to increase profits. 

In this connection 
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rank second in invested capita!, first in lafjor 
employed atij second in annual value of 
l>ri>iiucts." 

With no wood, the United States indus- 
irully would be us bjrtiaric as it would be 
without iron. "Vdu rise in the morning 
from your wooden bed," says Dr. Winslow, 
"and Wii!k about on the wooden fttmr of your 
Wfioticn home." The soap one uses in one's 
batli prt.li.ibly contains a wood product and 
the handle of one's sh.tving brush was once 
a part of a limb of a tree. 

At breakfast, l>r. Win.slow goes on 
to say, "you sit ujwn a wooden ch;tir, 
in front of a wooden table and read 
the daily news from a paper made 
of wood pulp and received over 
telegraph lines supported by 
wooden poles." 

Thence onward through thL- 
day, at every step and act, 
almost, one's use of w<j(x! is 
necessary. Food is sent to 
market in wotxlen recepta- 
cles, over rails resting on 
wooden tics iind in cars 
made of wcKid. So is 
clothing. Human beings 
do notcatwood at present, 
but a chemical process is 
being wurkcd out at the 
Forest ProiiiJCts La bora- 
rory at Madison to con- 
vert sawdust into food 
for cattle. 

Men of figures say 
that more wo<xl is used 
in the United States than 
in any other country. 
Most of the dwellings-oc- 
cupied by Americans arc 
made of wtxjd, while brick 
and stoni; houses, of course, 
have wooden floors, do<irs, 
window frames, stairways and 
so on. 

Each man, woman ami child, 
in H/o(i, used 516 feet of lumber. 
The quantity dropped to joo feet 
in i<>i8. By lumber is meant wood — 
wood for buildings, machinery and 
all pvurposcs. Over half of the wimkI 
cut ami sawn is (of dwellings, mills, 
factories and other structures. Out of the 
forty billion b<iard feet cut yearly about 
twenty-eight billion board feet go into the 
construction of buildings. 

Broadly, apart from buildings, wood, soft 
and hard, in the United States, is used for 
railway cars and ties, furniture, fences, vehi- 
cles, agricultural machinery, paper, handles 
and veneer. Two years ago the railways 
of the countries purchased about one-.sevcnth 
of all the lumber that was produced, including 
87,500,000 ties. 

Farmers, the railways and other users 
took nine hundred million fence posts and 
telegraph and telephone companies took 
four and a quarter million of poles; and each 
pole, it must be remembered, had once been 
a tree. 

Paper makers for the past five years have 
used an average of 5,300,000 cords of wood 
annually, a ]>art of which was imported. 
One newspaper alone each twelve months 
consumes the spruce of 7, too acres, and .spruce 
that has been gmwing for a hundred yciirs. 

The furniture industry is one of the largest 
in the country. Chairs, tables and beds are 
as necessary to the ptM>f as to the wealthy. 
.Anciently, say fifty years ago, the center of 
the industry was the northeast. Virgin 
forests of hard wikxI were to be found in that 
part of the country. 



When the forests were cut, furniture makers 
moved into the west. .'Kmong the pines of 
Michig.in and other States grew fine ([unlitics 
of mapli and beech. There were thousands 
of walnut iree'i in Ohio and Indiana. V\hilc 
the high-grailc hard wood supply is rapidly 




The Forest Service works to increase the 
genera] usefulness of the 154 timber preserves 
and at the same time protect their future. 
Here is one use to which they are bebg put. 
The national forests furnish range for about 
8, 500 ,000 slteepa]]d2,375 ,000 ca t tl e and h orses. 

diminishing, still the furniture industry re- 
quires and obtains one and a fourth billion 
feet yearly. 

Veneer, sawn from red gum, white oak, 
maple, birch and basswood, totaling 780 
million board feet annually, is used in the 
manufacture of furniture and musical instru- 
ments. Only clear logs— that is, logs free 
from knots — si-xtcen inches or more in diam- 
eter at the small end can be made into veneer. 

While furniture manufacturers and the 
makers t>f veneer arc hunting the forests for 
wochIs necessary in their business, other 
sharp-eyed explorers arc scouring the country 
for prime hickory and ash trees, out ol which 
to make handles for axes, pitchforks, scythes, 
mattocks, saws, chisscis and so forth. 

American handles are the best in the world 
and arc sold in many foreign countries. 



l.arge (attories h.tve been esiablishe»l for 
their production and a great deal of capital 
has been invested in the industry. Northern 
forests once contained thousands of ash and 
hickory trees, but they long since were cut 
and now the supply of .such woods is, for 
most part, obtained in the south. 

Cimipeting with handle makers for ash and 
hickory, and vigorously, are the manufac- 
turers of vehicle and agricultural implements, 
who are also large jiurchasers of oak. i hesc 
concerns have mills and buying organ- 
izations in the south ami arc even 
canvassing the WiK>ii lots and fields 
of the north, 

A huge forest each year is also 
required to supply the nation with 
barrels, Iwixes and crates Ti^ht 
barrels for oils and other lii|uuK 
require 28^1 million staves and 
slack barrels for flour, salt, 
cement, vegetables, etc., re- 
quire more than a billion 
staves. Headings, too, must 
be made for all of thcve 
barrels, nntj around the 
slack barrels arc a third 
of a billion wooden hoops. 

Millions i>( iHtxes ami 
crates arc manufactured 
yearly and in them and 
around furniture.picturcs 
and other articles arc 
placed 200,000 cords of 
wood in the form of ex- 
celsior. Meanwhile, that 
is to say, every twelve 
months, a hundred and 
ten million cords of wikkI 
are burned as fuel. Like- 
wise a million and .1 half 
piles are driven and a 
quarter billion cubic feet 
of timber is placed in mines. 
A million and a fourth cords 
of w(X)d are used in the manu- 
facture of tanning extract and 
more than a million and a half 
cords for the manufacture of wood 
nicohul and other distillates. 

The products of American forests 
are employed in the making of roofing, 
linoleum, sealing wax, fly paficr, soap, 
varnish, paint, printing ink, shoe polish, 
matches, belt dressing, wail-board and insu- 
lating materials. Eighty per cent of the 
world's supply of turpcntme and rosin is 
obtained in the United Slates — twenty-five 
million gallons of turpentine yearly and eight 
hundred and thirty-four million pounds of 
rosin, principally from forests of the south. 

Wood, then, in its story is the story of 
.■\merican civilisation. It is the bread and 
butter and the culture of a large part of the 
inhabitants of the L'nited States. The buzz- 
saw, therefore, should be music and not 
sound and in the planing-mill one should 
find melody instead of noise. The material 
foundations of the nation were laid with 
wood — with ships and buildings — and stock- 
ades of trees protected the colonists from the 
Indians. 

Three-Fifths Gone 

'^■''HRFI-.-FIFTHS of the timber of colonial 
1 days. Colonel Greeley says, isBonc. Sofar 
as expert men can estimate, the Forests of this 
country, when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was written and put lorth, covered 
eight hundred and twenty-two million acres. 
"Over two-thirds of this area," again to quote 
Colonel Greeley, "has been culled, cut-over 
or liurncd. 

"There are left today," he says, "ai>out 
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STEEL 

SERVICE 



The hand on the controller of a 
crane is symbolic of power, linked 
to an ordered speed. 

Electricity, mastered hy skilled 
hands and trained eyes, is made the 
agent of a spirit of service which has 
been an inspiration for nearly a 
hundred years. 

Steel— in every form, delivered in 
the least possible time — is the ideal 
which finds embodiment in the figure 
silhouetted far aloft in the crane cab, 
against the white glare of the lights. 
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one hundred am) thirty -seven mlUiDn acres 
f>f virjfrn tunln'r, one hundred and twelve mil- 
lion iitri-s <il cullcil and second-grow th timfier 
lurgc c/itnigh for sawing, one hundred am! 
thirty-three nitllion acres partially stntked 
with smaller growth and eighiy-onc million 
acres of devastated and practically waste 
liind." 

Such, stated in Iiriel and comprchcnsihlc 
terms, is the Jiresenr timlu-r capital <>( the 
nation. Some of it is owned hy the govern- 
ment, otherwise the puhlic, and the remainder 
of it by indiviiiuals, partnerships ami cnr- 
(Hiratitjns. 

"We are cutting more of every class of rim- 
IxT than we are growinfi," Colonel CJrcelcy 
declares. "We arc even Using up the trees 
too small fur the sawmill upon which «.ur 
future lumiier supply dci^ends three and 
one-half times as fast as they are being pr<j- 
duccd." 

Into this depressing picture Colonel Greeley 
unconsciously and indirectly portrays his own 
responsihilities. To him, more than to any 
other man, office holder or private citizen, 
must the country look for the proration 
of one of its greatest ami most indis]>eiisablc 
interests. Laws control the puiilic forests. 
Only trees that have hecn markeil l>y (jovcrn- 
mcnt foresters can he cut. Thousands o( 
individuals and two hundred and fifty larjjc 
owners control the rest of the timber in tFie 
United States. One can do what one likes 
with one's own grove or forest, except tfi 
burn it down and place in jeopardy .some 
other man's property. 



.Always a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the luish and the instinct of a miner, a lum- 
berman, a merchant or a manufacturer, as 
every one iinilerstands, is to take the present 
profit and to leave his grandchildren, if he 
ever thinks of them, to shift for themselves. 
That philosophy, (jencrally, is snuml. 

For years public-spirited men, Roosevelt 
chief among them in his day, hive appealed 
to the patriotism cif forest owners and, to 
their honor, not in vain. The Iniriien they 
t<K)k up must now be borne, principally bv 
Colonel fircc!t> . Jn speeches and papers and 
with sugkjcfifions he is cnileavoring, first to 
.fave the forests and then to renew tlicin — to 
save (hem in the name of .America .md m 
renew them in behalf of posterif> . 

"hire," he said to the writer, "is the one 
big problem." He would "torpet everything 
el.sc for the next ten or twenty years." 

"If," he went on, "we could get our torest 
fire liwses, our forest fire hazard, umicr con- 
trol so that it would represent but one o( 
the orilinary business lo.sses, averaging a 
small per cent over any pcrifid of time, we 
would net the tindver growth on an enormous 
scale itn our cut-over land." 

In l'*iH, the incomplete records show, there 
were twenty-five tliousami torest fires and 
last year two thousand more. These fires 
burned the trees on nineteen million acres ol 
land. The nation now owns one-fiith ol the 
timber lands in the country. Colonel Greeley 
thinks that the area should be increased fo 
one-half, b\' purchase, the new tracts to be 
well ilistribiifod and given protection against 



fire, as a safeguard to timber owned, pub- 
licly and privately. 

"Forgetting everything else" except fire is 
merelv, however, a phrase of emphasis. Re- 
forestation Would go on as usual, b'rom ten 
thousami t-> twelve thousand acres arc yearly 
being planted with young trees on ground 
whicli would not be reforested naturally. 

Nature, of course, oniinarily takes care 
fif its own interests. It scatters millions 
of sccils in every forest, so many indeed that 
sijuirrels and otKcr rodents canni>t cat all of 
them. Some of the seeds sprout, nHit and 
become trees. Thus nature, if let alunc, 
planting a forest, continues it, as theold trees 
die or are blown down or struck tiy lightning. 

.Man, reil or white, starting a fire, destro* s 
a forest. The trees arc burneil and the seiils 
are killed. The national government griiws 
new trees in forest nurseries anij transplants 
them, one thousand or twelve hundred to an 
acre, on land where all vegetation, practically, 
has liecn destroyed. In this specialized task 
Colonel Greeley has become an expert. 

Describing the situation as it exists at this 
moment. Colonel (irceley says: "We cannot 
cut our per ca]>ita use of lumber to one half 
or one-third tif the present amount if <uir re- 
sources are to be developed and our industrial 
supremacy retained. -And we must ourselves 
grow the great bulk ot the wood we need, for 
large increases in lumber imports are not 
possible at reasimaiile prices." 

Hercm is told, then, something about the 
new master ol the lorests and thi tremendous 
task to which lie has set his mind a..,1 hind. 



The Nation's Business Observatory 

The Ford monkey wrench in the automobile machine Oroppinij prices and the ultimate 
consumer- Reawakening Germany and the threat i>f competition —The campaign for tax and 

tariff changes is already on 



PKK K kJ- 1 >L C I I* )NS, made or thrfafeiieil. arestirrine the 
business witrld. The announcement nf cuts by Henry I'ord 
aiul other autimiobilc makers servci! to .set off the fire-works, and 
the lut.sincss press and the ncwspajK-rs arc asking "what next.'" 
What shoulil be the attituile of the retailer on price cutting;? 
Here arc presented some ofiiniuns from tho-w who watch cIiKsely 
his interests anil who warn him that he cannot afToril to go 
aijaiiist the current, that he must take a toss for future gain. 



,As the campaign eniis anil another .session nf Congress araws 
near, there is a renewal of di.scussion of tax and tariff revisions, 
5)omc enlightening opinions arc given in this number of the 
Oh.servatory. 

Another question which is much in the mind of the business 
worlil is the renewal of (Jernian competition. The tevtile and 
dye trades are inimediatety concerned, bur there are others 
which see new problems which they must be prcDarcil to fiict:. 



Ford Sets an Avalanche 

of Price Cuts in Motion 

H|-,NRY' FORI), dramatic as always, set 
not only the business world but the 
buying public by the ears by his suvi- 
den announcement of a reduction in the prices 
of his p.is.senger cars and trucks. Not since 
John W'anamaker m.ide his " zo per cent" 
cut last spring has any business move caused 
M> much dtsi ussion. The effects were felt not 
only in the automotis'e industry hut in every 
branch ot trade. 

Typical of the feeling of shock was the 
statement made alxiut ten da\s after the 
I'ord Iwmib landed by a seller of heavy furni- 
ture in a large department store. 

"Do you know," he said, "the business 
here stopped as if it were chloroformed the 
day that Korits went down." 

"I'he mental priKess of the buyers is not 
hard to follow. .Almost anything might 
happen to prices, they felt, and it was welfto 
go slowly. No man relishes buying some 
thing which he proposes to use for ) cars onl)' 



to find a few weeks later that he could have 
saved by waiting, 

It is that feeling that led the editors of 
automobile trade papers to give the same 
advice one docs to the small boy on the edge 
of the swimming hole: 

"Jump in and get it over 

Typical of this sentiment is rlu- lnllowirtL! 
from Molar li'orlii: 

There will prolijhK- lie other price rciliictions 
and if they arc to lie in.ule thev shnuUI he mutlc 
now, in the interest uf the producer and mer- 
chandiser. Where reJuciinns are not to be made 
the word should go out now, from nianufactnrer 
to dealer and so on to the consumer, so that the 
dealer may lose no time in redlining s.ile of his 
product on the basis of valvic and a inainLiincd 
price. Hiif in either case the dciisirtn musi be 
haseil on l';icts dcvclrjpetl after careful study of 
the situation, not on sentiment. 

The public is in a Slate uf spccutatiun — its 
attitude is one of "What's (niing to happen 
next?" The industry, all along the line from 
maker to retailer, must meet uncertainty with 
certainty. 

The same paper gives this warning to the 
dealers whose cars are to maintain prices; 



The chief prt*hlem for dealers in cars whn!te 
prices arc maintained will be to convince pros, 
pcct.s th.1t there will be no reductions on ihc.sc 
cars. Tti aid dc.dcrs in carrying out this task, 
which is necess,iry \n a resumption ot sales, 
manufacturers should announce dcfiniiely that 
their prices will he maintained — and do it as soon 
.IS they can .safely make up th.ir minds. .After 
announcements are made there naturally will 
he a bill in sales fur two or ihrcc weeks, while 
the public cools off from the ex.itement induced 
by the price reduitiims. .After th.u. in the 
opinion of .several of the country's largest dis- 
tributers, dealers will be successful in a ratio 
haiicd on iheir sellini; ability. 

Motor .ix^" agrees that "disposing of the 
price matter will benefit business materialh," 
and adds, "I.ct's have it over with." This is 
its answer to the universal question, ".Arc all 
prices going to be slashed." 

In seems safe to assert that there uiti be .same 
reductions in automotive lines in the near fu- 
ture, but, as for any general "slashing" and 
getting hack to iyi(> prices, it seems rather im- 
probable. Some manufacturers can and will 
reduce their prices. Othens can'i and won't. 
■Afrer the first effect of the Ford cut has worn 
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Fruit Juices 

Tank cars, once used only for oil, now cany every tlqnld 
whose chemical nature pecmits bulk transponalion. 

The General Atnerican Tank Car Corporation serves all indus- 
tries, A glance through its catalog gives an idea of the scope 
and versatility of its service. There you se^ tank carsofstajiLljird 
and special desigitt not only for oil and its largt? family of by- 
products, but also a wide variety of fuels, foods and chemicals In 
liquid form. 

The Corporation builds, repairs and leases tank cars for every 
purpose. Its ConE^ullation Bureau of expert engineers furnishes 
practical advice free upon request. 

General Offices; Harris Trust BuiLdm^. Chicsgo 
PItiDtt at: E«tl ChiciKEOf Ind.; Sand Sprinr^^ Okltt.; Warreiit Ohjo 
Solvt Officui 17 Battery PI..N. Y.; 24 CatifamiASt., SaaFroaciico 
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Send for This Valuuhte Book 
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Transporting Chemicals for Explosives 
that Man may Remodel the Earth 

In opening mines into the earth's mineral riches in the vast development of 
fiipfsts and deserts inti) fertile fields, in such feats as building the Panama Canal 
and spanning the continent with railroads, explosives lend the power that brings 
jucccss. 

Tank cars are vital to this work nfforwariiing civilization throutSh their applica- 
tion to the shipment of basic ingredients of explosives — acetone, alcohol, ammonia, 
ben/ol, ether, tolu<»l, glycerin and carbolic, nitric and sulphuric acids. 

Standard Tank Cars constantly arc on the main lines to the manufactories 
of explosives, because they are specially constructed with nu chanical refinements 
that insure the safe transportation of each and every liquid chemical. 

Tank cars ^ui/t, repaired atiti rebuilt, sold attd leased. 
H'riw any o/fire for prices, letistng terms, ami for any 
Otht'r detailed ami engtwering tnjnrmation. 

Standard Tank Car Company 
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off the mtuctions arc likely tn come imirc cvin- 
scrvntivcly. Kuril slumlil be ciiiisijcrctl ns un 
cxce[>t.ii>n and not as typiciti iit the iiutomotive 
manii lucturers. 

Kuril is 11 ^l1n^ way t'rt)iii Ms lyi^i price, wliich 
visf. the liiw-prtic pcnml in tins imlustry. He 
raiscii from #,tt>o in i<jif> tu 1*75 in lyJo, .-in in- 
crease of do per cent. He li;is nriw tumc hack 
to ?440, for the tnuriiii* nunlel, whiih is still 2J 
per cent almve the :>i>-Lalled "prc->var price." 

Ati interesting acaiiiiic of hiiw the cut 
affcftcd Dctriiit is contiiincii in a dis]>Liti.-h 
from Detriiit jitttomalivc iiuhutrifs, \\.nl of 
which lollows; 

Til the itirect question js to whether many 
cuncellutiuns have resulted, miinufncturera al- 
most to a man have tkclared they were inconse- 
qucntuit. 1 rivcst lyatiiAo anioiijf the dealers, how- 
ever, anil riinirirs that filter through from the 
conferenve ruoms at the tactortes, make it ap- 
parent that cancellations are giving manu- 
(acturcrs yrave concern. 

Bankers aJmittcJ toJay that chc action would 
reach far alieltl and would have its effect in in- 
dustries ^teennn^ly unrelated to automotive 
manufacturing. "It is a question," said n 
banker, "if Korti's action will nut precipitate a 
decline in every commodity market, and th.it 
condition if it can he worked out without disaster 
means putting the country back on a sound 
ceononiic Uasis." 

What of the Motor Truck? 

D1SCI.'S.S1N'G forTHS Nation's Business 
thcdJfcct 1)11 the autotruck busincs.s, Joseph 
Hussun, editor ot The Commertial l ehiclt^ 
writes; 

We believe that the price of trucks will remain 
as at the present until there is some definite 
break in either the labor or material market and 
particularly in the labor market. Labor cost is 
one of the higge.vt items entering into the cost of 
motor truck nuinufacture. There seems to be 
no present indications that the price of labor 
u^ed in truck manuf.icluring will decrease within 
the next several months. 

Contrary to the general opinion we do not be- 
lieve that the reduction in the price of the Ford 
truck means that the Kurd Motor Company will 
make a smaller profit at the new price than at the 
old. The reason for this is that the Ford pro- 
duction of truck,-, is now greater than ever before 
and with this increased production has come a 
reduction in manufacturing costs which in our 
opiniun, will enable the Ford Motor Company 
to sell its trucks at the new price and stUl make 
the same profit as before. 

We, however, do not believe that the reduc- 
tion in the price of the Ford truck witl have any 
great ctfect on the sale of other higher-priced 
trucks for the reason that the F'ord truck is in a 
class by itself. One thlny which the reduction 
in the price may do is to increase the sale of the 
Kord truck which was the ultimate aim we be- 
lieve, of the whule price reduction, in view of the 
fact that the orders at the present time on the 
Ford books for both p.isscnger cars and trucks 
arc less than one month's production at the 
present rate of manufacture. 

Turning from the papers devoted stjlely to 
the automobile business, there is varied com- 
tncnt, even an occasional scolding of Ford 
for not having cut prices sooner or reduced 
them further. Shot and Leat/ur He/iorlcr 
turns aside from its contemplation of business 
underfoot to say; 

Unfortunately it is too late to run Henry Ford 
for the presidency with the campaign slogan: 
"He reduced the high cost of fiivving." 

Miiiiii/ticlunr/ Record, declaring that 
"Henry Ford is the shrewdest advertiser in 
America," addst 

We arc glad that Ford has cut the price of his 
cars; his profits have been entirely too big for any 
individual concern; his business has run far into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars, and his income 
from his business is possibtj' greater than that of 
any other man in the United States, not even 



excepiiiijt John I). Utickefeller. A continiiiition 
of the Foril busincKS i>n the enormous scale of 
output Would, iloubtlcss, give un annual net 
income to Henry Foi\| of an amount so stu- 
pendous tli.it ir could only be named in hundreds 
of millions. He is reporicd as selling i, 100,000 
cars a vear. The iuitomnbilc penple believe that 
even at the rcilmcd price he will make a net 
profit of over ^lao per car, which would make 
#110,000,000 per year. Some put the figures 
very much higher. We do not know what they 
may be, but it is known that Ford is accumu- 
lating an enormous fortune at a rate which will 
uttini.itcly in all probability plate him above 
John 1). k.ukefellcr in the accumulation of 
wealth. 

It might be well to nccept these figures a 
little reluctiinrly for .■/Hlomo/iiv InJustrit-s 
says: 

.'Vt one time less than two years ago the 
f.ictory profit on each (Ford) car was $t.\. 

The Boston News Bureau asks ami under- 
takes to answer a question that h.is been in 
every bixly's mouth: 

Has Mr. Ford been a "profiteer," that he can 
reduce the price of his chassis from !fJ25 to fjdo, 
with no reduction in wages or steel ? 

The evidence wnidil seem to be clear that Mr. 
Kord, having reached an output of above 100,000 
cars a month, hns dcTvrmined to set his cars 
going withrpot reyj.ird to cost. Indeed, it may 
have been fiiond chea|ier for Mr. Ford to move 
his entire output at cut prices than to manu- 
facture and store or to reduce his output. 

Before Mr, Ford cut his prices he told his 
frienils that he was considering a shut-down 
unless he had more new orders. 

With no reduction in labor or steel, this 
average cut of ^5 pi^r cent means that Mr. ForI 
has for the time being thrown profits to the wind 
and, either by inclination or necessity to main- 
tain his Irrgc outfit, h.Ts sold labor, rubber and 
steel short, and tun recover a part of his profits 
only by a dechne in these commodities. 

The same view is taken by TAe /innaltst, 
which says: 

, . . That which is taking place with ref- 
erence to the automobile industry is nothing more 
nor less than short selling. The interesting ques- 
tion is whether they will be able to cover so as to 
afford the profit which they seek. 

There i.i no doulit in the mind of the Daily 
Meial lifparh-r that the drop in prices of auto- 
mobiles will be bu!li,sh in its results; 

The action of the Ford Motor Company in 
slashing prices, far from being regarded as a 
"bearish" influence, was considered by most of 
the men interviewed to have been one of the 
biggest and most important steps taken in the 
return to normal things since the end of the 
world war; and the prediction was made that the 
leadership of the Kord Co. in the return to ante- 
bellum normality wnuld be accepted gcneraily by 
the business world in the very near future. 

More dubious is the outlook of The Iron 
Age, which docs not see the Ford reduction as 
one to be Mindly followed: 

, . . Mr. Ford's promise to return to pre- 
war prices for his product by no means repre- 
sents the possibilities in respect to commodities 
in general. It is plain that there can not be a 
return to pre. war prices. If a decree to that 
effect could be executed it would involve a com- 
plete collapse of credit and industry throughout 
the country. . . . The Ford Motor Com- 
pany's action in reducing prices is creditable 
and should lead the way to many adjustments, 
but in general the process of adjustment will be 
long drawn out. The descent to lower levels will 
not be smooth or continuous. There will be 
jolts and rebounds and the v,irious industries 
will not move at an even pace. 

L. L. Arnold, editor of Cotton, writes for 
Thk Nation's Biisinbss this comment on 



Mr. I''ord's magnatiimit)' and its effect on the 
textile industry: 

It is common knowledge among people who lire 
familiar with mechanical appaniius that when 
an industry grows to .1 considerable size and the 
number or machines nold has anywhere «p- 

Kroachcd the number of cars already placed by 
Ir. Ford's factory the business in supply 
parts for repairs composes almost as large B part 
of the business of the or(jnnij;ation as dues the 
manufacture of new mricbines. A short time ago 
the annfuincement was made iiy Mr. l-'ijrd's 
agents (although not widely mentioned on the 
front jiatjes of the daily newspapers) that the 
cost or all repair parts would be ajvimced around 
25 V-^ cent. Then Ciime the wonderful denoue- 
ment, the great maiinanimity of Mr. Ford who 
thruight so much of the de.ir piililic th.it he re- 
duced the prices on his c.irs to an unheard of 
extent and, incidentally, yot his free advertis- 
ing. .'\lso. Just incidentally, the mure cars he 
sells the greater will be the demand for repair 
pari.s on which this wonderful cut has nut been 
made. 

The result of Mr. Ford's action has been wide- 
spread. In textiles, for example, the market 
had slumped ofi', prices had fallen to sonic entent 
and orders were scarce. Then the bujers, par- 
ticularly those in New York who are pessimistic 
by nature just before a preddcntiid election, be- 
gan to regain confidence. Orilers began to make 
their appearance and textile prices began to re- 
cover some of the hisses which they had under- 
gone. Just as this feeling of renewed confidence 
was beginning to permeate the New V'ork 
marker in a fairly general way Mr. Ford slammed 
a monkey wrench into the whole works with the 
megaphoned announcement of hia philanthropic 
cut. This announcetncn I, widely heralded by 
the daily newspapers again induced that feeling 
of uncertainty among the buyers from which 
they have not recovered to date. 

When Will Price Reductions 

Reach the Last Consumer? 

TH!''. drop in prices of many raw materiids, 
the :iction of some of the largest mail-order 
houses in revising price-lists downward, and 
the cuts in itutomobiles arc leading the con- 
sumer to ask: 

"Am I getting all that I should from this?" 
The problem of many retailers is presented 
by Lew Hahn, managing director of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods .Association, who 
says; 

It is unfortunate that announcements of price 
reductions, as they have lately appeared in the 
press, have been calculated to create in the minds 
of consumers the impression that these price 
reductions might be expected at once in retail 
stores. Obviouslyv this is not possible, because 
all retail stores are carrying heavy stocks ol 
merchandise purchased prior to the reductions 
made by the manufacturers. 

To cut prices on merchandise purchased at 
peak prices would involve a very heavy loss, not 
only on prospective profits, but in actual capital 
employed by the retailer in his business. 

it is, of course, inevitable th.it retail prices 
must follow wholesale prices and, even though 
the retailers can not at once make such radical 
reductions as the manufacturers have made, the 
retailers will certainly reduce their prices on the 
lines affected so far as the Conditions they face 
will permit. 

"I he Daily News Record reports a feelins? 
that this attitude "is the chief olistacle to the 
continued prosperity of the country," and 
quotes an authority as s.iyingt 

Of all the lame arguments, this is the lamest 
to put forth at a time like the present. What the 
country needs is to get down to a trading basis — 
to knock the water out of everything. The mills 
have made big retluctions. The jobbers have 
followed. In this connection it may be interesting 
to point out that, while Mr. Hahn says retailers 
cannot reduce prices because of their heavy 
stocks bought "at the top," the same retailers 
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50 Per Cent More 

With 50 



opt ' ttt'ir in n^fri o/'F,fm*a 

leuri met lit./ lo taty on I). 
— "/•''■' *« 'uwr^ an./ [I 
on ttyi. " 




Tialtm Advantages in Brief 

1 Onr DLu liiiif liir all figurf wm k. 

2 Iii'.laiuly n|jcrablc by anyriiii: 

5 Frucr keys — less o[ij>i)rlunily tuf error 

4 Kry-hoard scientifically arr»n(»fd (oi 
"luui U mFlUrxt" <i|>rruiii>ii 

5 A faMrr aililini; iiiat liiiir' 

ft An ailJiiig-4'>tli'u1atiiit{ itLiLlMur tutnbij^cd 
7 A in.irliiiir of liiiMilrt lueliiiucM 
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ure Work 
r Cent Less Fatigue 




Edward T. Robertson & Son of Boston, 
are 3 well-known firm of cotton 
controllers. 

A few months ago they found that 
improvfment in their adding and cal- 
cuiatiiig facilities would have to Ive made 
if their constantly increasing volume of 
figure work was to be kept up with. 

They installed a 10-key Dalton to 
meet their larger needs. 

Here is a report from Mr. O'Neil, 
office manager for Robertson & Son, 
on the result : 

"After three weeks of using the 
Dalton, we conducted a trial of speed. 
Our operators completed a given set of 
invoices in an average of 5 minutes, 
36 seconds. The best we had ever been 
able to do with our former equipment 
was 9 minutes." 

Then Mr. O'Neil added this illumi- 
nating statement : 

"Knowing what I do of Dalton 
operation now, I should have installed 
this equipment even if it had hot saved 
us one second in time. 

"Formerly, if the girls spent a 
morning making up invoices, they com- 
plained of eyc-strninand mental fatigue. 
They were hardly fit tor other work the 
balance of the day. 



"Using touch method operation on 
the Dalton, the same work is now com- 
pleted in SO per cent less time, and 
without the girls being in any sense tired. 
They are able to competently do all the 
other work required of them." 

This is the kind of service the Dalron 
is giving business men the country over 
— -merchant, manufacturer, commission 
man, joblier, farmer, professional man. 

The Dalton has 1 0 keys only — one 
for each figure. It is so simple that any 
one can use it immediately. It is the 
natural "Couch method" machine. 

The Dalton is unlimited in its useful- 
ness for figure work. It adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, dividrs, figures interest, veri- 
fies invoices, cross-foots, tabulates, 
makes out statements, multiplies whole 
numbers by fractions, fractions by 
fractions, adds two totals at once, and 
performs various other mathematical 
calculations with a speed and accuracy 
that is ahnost beyond belief. 

Dalton durability is established, and 
after -pure base service is available to 
Dalton users everywhere. 

Phone the Dalton Sales Agent in any 
of the inn or more leading cities — have 
a Dalton brought to your store or office. 
It will cost you nothing to have a 
demonstration. Or write — our folders 
contain facts about the Dalton wliich 
every business man should know. 



THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE COMI^^NY 

SOS Beech Street, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Agents for Canada, The Uniteu TYPEWRITER Company, Tarmta and Bram/ies 




Adding-Calculating Mach ine 
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^rr in<i<irinir on rebates whercirer the taarkct h«.» 

. to thare in thii rcailjustmenl. 
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A Leader 

of Men 

Hack of his eiitTiiy is sound 
hctilih, and hack ni his health H 
Kclf-disciphne that pni\ ides for 
rcgiihirity in habits <if cuting, 
excrcisinfi howi-l cliniiniitiun. 

It is largely this freedom from 
inlestiind poisons lhal keeps 
him \ (Hin^; lhal leaves him free: 
(o pursue his aims nith mind 
unchuided and energy unim< 
paired. 

Such heahh is out of the ques- 
tion for ytm as lonfi as you are 
constipated. Laxative and cfl- 
thariic pills only aiisJravate and 
cunfinit llie conslipatioii habit, 

Nujol w<»rks on an entirely 
new principle. 

Instead of forcing or irritating 
the s> stem, it simply softens the 
fond waste. I his enables the 
man> tiny muscles in the intes- 
tines, contracting and cxpand- 
in({ in (heir mirmal way, to 
sqiiet/.e the food waste along 
so that it passes naturally out 
of the system. 

Ntijol preventft con^iipncion hecause it 
helpi^ Nature niaitituin etisy, thoroujth 
l^owcl c% ucuiilic»n at ri'j^ulur IritervitJk — 
the hcalltiictt habit in the world. 

Nujiil it abkulutely harmteti and pIebs- 
ant to lake. Try it. 

NuioE \ \ «old hy*\\ dm(i\*t\ id *vit\eil haitle* 
ont>. hejMiiA Nui'il Trad4f Mark. Wrilc 
Nltr"! L«S[>r#lf>rit». SuiijMrd Oil t^n. (New 
Jerftct t, 44 H«av'cr St.. New York, ior tHtok- 
id "Thirty of l>*ri(cr'*. 

The XtoJem MtllmJ of 

Treating on Old Complaint 




NuJol 



'lit 1. 

fricnljl [i, 



The Dr 
to w;itch hi!> itcji. 
rcuilint; the rrporr'; 



shi'UlU ttK ii i.im.r tur. 

U t. 1. ihc inarkn » i 
up their II 
■ '; frw pf 



"I the vnuiur>. 
tiomi<t » irn< thf rt-tailcr 

of, .,,1. 

c l)ai>cr tcrnvs 
■ What then 
'.• I Kft Is the answer: 



few recailcn, if 
■'all the traffic 
in.irk lip every. 



ve the cufetoincr the licnt-bt 
vre hat\ accumulated at lower 

( , I- . U T V iirm- iUm rciaiterc pursue an 
I (I. ill'. .. ri-.nin'ni ii iirsc, that as they were 
i ' - • ■ T ' . ' - 1 niiw lie 

iicrc calltil 1 

: • any mcr- | 

! : : lu iii.ttkc i.uii uiiiili might ).>[uvc unduly 
fn him. Whut we ^uKUjevt is that he watch 
• priMnptly i ' 
Where i 

!.• ' I I himaeW i>l i' 

111 averaging linwii just asi he furmcrly atlupccil : 
that of averaging up. 

The causes which led to the hoped for cut 
tfi the final consumer arc well summJri/cd liy 
B. C". i-oriics in an article in T/te Pu/riic 
Ijiigfr, of I'hiliuiclphia, shortly after ihe , 
Ford annuunceiT^ent was made: 

Kaw materials were the first to break. Wool ' 
tiimlilcd heiullnnp. Silk <lropped even further. 
Kiilihcr fell to line-third of its (>rcvit>iis price. 
Ir.iifier ticcamc unsalable. Ci'lt^^n pcrsi^^teii in 
buckmu tile general trend and in Julv rose well 
.tbovc forty cent.s a pound, hut it also has since i 
licen declining sharply ""d December deliveries 
are n<>w quoted umler twenty. four cents a pound. 
A wide variety of miscellaneous materials and 
commcidlties have for months Ijcen gravitatinK 
anay frum their war-time levels, iiuludint;, for 
illustr.uujn, cottonseed oil, lard, meats, many 
cliejiiuals, coffee, sugar, lumber, coke, and even 
coal in bulk. Wheat is down to $;.J5 a bushel 
December torn has fallen below $1 a bushel for 
the first time since the war-time rise and Septem- | 
btr oats are under fiftv-fivc cents a huslicl. Store- I 
I'vvr. tile metal industries, after their phenomenal 
boom, began some lime ago to feel the effect ol 
the downward swing. 

Why, therefore, should any astonishment 
whatsoever be expressed over the price-cutting 
of finished goods which ts now going on? 

Will there he more price-cutting? 

Certainly there wilt. There are still a great 
many lines of goods that have been maintained 
on a war-time rather than on a peace-time basis, 
Kach and everv one of them must inevitably finil 
a more normal level, helped along by the trans- 
formation under way in our foreign trade inflow 
and outflow. 

The outlook is for a period of price uncertainty 
.ind timtd buying. Merchants arc always more 
eager to buy in a rising than in a falling market. 
Moreover, consumers are In an ugly mood; thc> 
tcci that they have been gouged, and they are 
lonstqucntly in no haste to buy anyijung they | 
iJii tjct along without. 

Pig Iron Prices are Wrong, 

The Trade Papers Insist 

I5RICF5 of pin iron anil of steel need re- 
forming in tnc opininn of papers which 
speak Ciir those indu.strie.s. The Inn A^e, 
discussing the sharp divergences within the j 
trade, reaches this conclusion: 

Thu.s, if pre-war standards and relations count, 
pig iron is too high, even if steel prices are not 
too high; and if steel prices on the whole arc all 
right the Steel Cor|)ora lion's prices arc too low 
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"DUSTITE" 
RESPIRATOR 



The necessity 
for production 
at dusty operations. 

The "Dustite" Respirator per- 
mits free breathing of filtered 
air in all poisonous or irritat- 
ing dust, spraying paint and 
similar operation.s. Used DRY, 
and weighs but two ounces. 
The only respirator approved 
by The Underwriters' Labora- 
tories. 

If you want to increase output 
in your dusty operations, write 
for "Dustite" literature. Trial 
Respirator (sent on approvil 
for $2.00. 



WILLSON 

GOGGLES INC. 

Facir.r7 and Main Officaa, Rudinr. 



Bram h OfficM ia New York, 
Pituburitfi. Chirado. San Praneiseo. 
Toronto. Sydnoy and Buetioi Airo. 



The Salesman turns Preacher against fire 



sin 



^Uiy i j3<wm tilfww 



lohna • Maiivllle Robftnu 
tiffains): which 1 play the 
flame of a bl&w torch. No- 
tice ft [9 unharmec) by 
*vern this hfti Mue flamp, 
Ydu con do ihts with any 
Johns-rvTanirftle Asbestos 
Rj^a^ng without tffect/* 




EXTRACTS from one 
of the many lectures 
on Fife Prevention by 
Johns* ManviliB men : 

*Tha price each fif yati 
tt-%\d in 1919', a? ci Xt\x an tire 
lo&a id Ain«rtcat V4bS^,L3. 

'*T>t1a ij lareety due to 
\hc kind nf buiMlTi£fl we 
pr<rct - namg jQAttminabie 
materia la^ 

"Wo build eur towns In 
a hurrj-, but they burn 
ilowq ubout ten times ua 





'If vQu were up in an 
a t^r {] p Lci ne you would 
realize how livCen^etess 
your buMdinffs j^riraeuinst 
ftlyina sparks. Now flyitia 
sparks carry lire from 
place la place>orwc ihould 
99y roof to rooT^ and e4c>» 
lime one falli it sta^rts a 
ew bllBxe^ 

"So, fn preveniinfT wide- 
Spread 5re9{tliebad ones) 
the roofi^^ha chief Cnctor/* 
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Asbestos 

and jt> alLrd product* 
INSULATION 

CEMEHTS 

PACKINGS 
thjii MTT ftrtr rdwr 

LININGS 
tia mdit kfttri ijfi 



FIRE prevention is one of the most important topics 
of the day. The press, our public men and our fire 
authorities all stress the need for action against the tre- 
mendous loKS that fire entails. 

Nor is the plea futile, judcjing by the interest shown 
by incidents like the above where townsfolk gather to 
hear Johns-Manviile men speak on the subject. 

It is significant too that at the risk of hearing a purely 
biased talk on the subject, attendance is /till and atten- 
tion rapt. 

Such interest is heartening because it bears out our 
belief that commercial institutions can do much for the 
common ^ood by honest propaganda, if they are courageous 
enough to brave the cry, *'You have an axe to grind." 

We frankly admit that through such efforts Asbestos 
Roofing is sold. To deny this is to deny our own birthright. 

But one cannot conceive of Asbestos and not think of 
fire resistance. So why not meet the issue on bigger, sim- 
pler grounds? 

Admitting the need of Asbestos in fire prevention, we 
have chosen to preach it, sustained in ovir course by the 
knowledge that if we wanted to be small, we might sit 
back and still benefit while fire prevention authorities did 
it alone. 

But this business didn't earn its place by trailing. 
JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 

M&dison Avenue at 41st Streel, N. V. City 
10 Faetoriet — Branchet in 64 Large Citiea 
For Quuda: CANADIAN JOHN5-MANVILLE CO., Ltd.. 



[qhns-Manville 

Serves in Conservation 
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Ready for Use Within a Week After Delivery 



almost prohibitive in price, Stefco Sec- 
tional Steel Buildings are solving this 
problem for manufacturers in practically 
every line of business. 

Stefco buildings are completed in sections 
at our plants, ready for erection on your 



foundation, with your own labor, in a few 
days" time. This eliminates the uncer- 
tainty and expense of building the old 
way. You know in advance to a dollar 
what the Stefco building costs. You know 
to an hour when it will be ready for use. 
When your Stefco building is erected 
you have a strong, fire-proof, practical 
building, at a cost within reason. 



A prominen t Engineering 
firm write*: 

"//itTinx' emUi/ shfl huiU- 
ingi for the Imt fifletn yenrs.ure 
will Stiy lliiit Strfif iuiidinf^s are 
thr ff'.if'sf we hatre e^r erected. 
The iiuKeriitt -was received in 
exceikn! conJilum and so tium- 
hered and marked that anyone 
•U'ifA tie ordinary amount of 
human intelligence could erect 
the building. M 'e have tiet-er 
had io vitr-.te one of these build- 
ings, hut think if tue had to do 
so they -wouid represent //^^ 
siihutge. 

" The main feature about the 
Stefco building is that it is a 
rf,il fti/irit iilfd steel hutliiin^, sj 
deagned tii-it it is uni/orm e^vn 
iil its smallest size ta its litrgesl 
size, ivith the proper weight for 
its design." 



Ask Your Engineer 

If you do not know construction details, ask your 
engineer to investigate Stefco buildings. He will tell you that 
ihe truss on the Stefco building is a compound Fink type truss — a true 
truss capable of carrying loads of from I ' 2 to 5 tons without additional 
bracing. This truss gives a strength to the Stefco building which 
insures long life and continued service. Before buying any type of 
building look at the truss. 

Used In Many Industries 

Stefco Sectional Steel Buildings are being used in many industries 
— for manufacturing, storage, warehousing, freight sheds, etc. If you 

have need for any type of an indualriai buiUing. ii will be well worth your while to 
allow ua Io gubmil apecificalions which will show you atep by step exactly what we 
pfopoM ■upplymir. (he mMeruJ uifd, and ihe ni«thatl i»( canatnjclion of each untt whMi ^^i^ 
indtcale the um you have for the buiidinc. and appraximate length, wt^llh aiul hoght of nile walJa. 

Steel Fabricating Corporation 



i ..rk. \ . 
Philadelphia, P*. 
Pittihurih. Pa, 
Ckvelund, Ohia 
Cbicaeo, lllinDia 
St. Luuji, Mo, 
Mrmphia. Teno, 
Birminattam. Ala, 
Hauaton, Taxaa 



v., i::7(> ilr I»ii^ 

Mnanct: tltdr. 
e02 Fultan Bldic. 
707 Uaion BMi. 
1 550 McCormick BMc. 
2IS3 Ry. Eidtanta BMr. 
211 Baliimiin Bkfat, 
7Z0 BrowD.Mant BM(, 
2603 Stanford SI. 



Faeloriea: Harvey, III., Chicago Height*, III. 
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iiul the indcpcnilL'nt prices arc ti'tr* hikili. A|>. 
jinrciulv tile iron ami steel market has iiitirc tu 
.uiju.st witliin itsctr tli;iii it has to aiijust tu lirinij 
itself intii relation with the average of other 
commodities. Such rc.idiusiment hctvvecn the 
two sets of prices for steel (iroilucts is alre^tJi 
LinJer way and promise;, to go further. 

A view, sOBiiewhat simihir, is taken by The 
.■/nieri(/tn Mctnl Xtiirkel, whicfi sakl Mime 
time ago: 

Judged i>y the iiiand.irds that prevail in urdi- 
nan rimes the recent .idvance in ft)undr\*pig iron 
in certain producing di«;tricts to J^o or hi^cliei, 
t.o.U. furnace, wai; a mistake. If the market 
previously existing was a s.ife antl sound one 
the price was taken out of that category and 
rhtrtfore the advance would be a mistake. . . . 

\Vh;Lt is clear is that consumers, as a rule, have 
heen refiisinij to "take hold" at the advanced 
prrces. The sellers may consider this all right, 
on the ground that they need to he given time. 
Hut that is not the usual procedure in the pig 
iron market. In the past, when pig iron was 
advancing it usually ailvjnced rather continu- 
ously untd it got entirely through advancing. 

Another bn.sic itidustry which hears the 
call for lower prices and is ready with its de- 
fense is paper manulacturing. Paper recites 
the stow iiKrc'.ise in priniuttiiin, the tow 
state of the world's stocks, the great fnreign 
and domestic dematid, and comes to this 
conclusion: 

With these main facts in mind, it is a certainty 
that unless tlie prices ot raw materials, the wages 
of laliiir, the ct)St of machinery and eciuiprnent, 
and rhe expense iif transportation, show a de- 
cided ilownward change, piiper prices will |>o 
higher rather than Iriwer, Thus (ar, these items 
still disphty the olil tendency to advance rather 
than dcciiiic. 

More Gasoline on Hand but 

More Cars May Use it Faster 

V SL'RI'RISING feature of the g.isoline in- 
■* * dustry, which until latelv h.^s been 
uioomy over a lessening supply, is a report of 
a consistent decline in dtrriancl at the refining 
centers with a result, siiys the Niitiiimil Pe- 
tr/Jetim Aroj.', "that at the Oklahoma, Kaii- 
sus and Texa.s plants gasolint is hacking up to 
a point where the continued operation uf the 
plants at present capacity is threatened and 
refiners are offering considerable price con- 
cessions in order tu move their stuff." 

What will the lowered prices of automo- 
biles do to this condition? Oi/, Paint ami 
Drug Reporter says; 

The automobile industry has been somewhat 
slack rctenlly, hut lower prices arc certain to 
mean free buying of cars, and on increase in the 
consumption of gasoline. Consumers constantly 
complain of the high price of gasoline, hut their 
complaints do not reduce consumption. The 
time wdl come when a person will uvc an auto- 
mohilc as one uses a railroad train— m order to 
go somewhere. The day of railroad excursions 
is past, and the day of joy ridinij will be a thing 
of the past some day. However, the people who 
buy new cars at the reduced prices will keep the 
wheels spinning aiul burn up gasoline most 
freely. 

Tax and Tariff Changes that 

Business Interests Urge 

\VnTH the presidential campaign near an 
'•end, husiness is beginning to consider 
new and needed legislation. The whole prob- 
lem of taxation is sure to come untler dis- 
cussion. It is hardly toti tnuch tu say that 
there are growing tlmdits of the wisdom of 
the sales t.ix in place ot a levy on excev, 
profits. The Business Men's Tax Coni- 
niitree, which is advocating the substitution, 
h i- Mitfgcstrtl a cotikrence ot dl biiMruss 




The World's Great 
Roundhouse 
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HICAGO may well be compared to a 
mighty roundhouse at which is 
assembled rolling stock from all parts of the 
United State.s. Here at the heart of Amer- 
ican commerce the currents of traffic 
converge, smoke rises from thousands of 
locomotives throbbing on miles of tracks, 
while between the stations, yards and term- 
inals of Chicago an endless exchange of 
passengers and products takes place through- 
out the day and night. 

In the course of twenty-four hours, 1,339 
passenger trains bearing an army of 192,000 
passengers enter and leave this city, the 
terminal of 39 lines, including Z'l mighty 
railroad systems. 

The colossal traffic activity which forms the 
background of the life of Chicago requires 
accurate, adequate and efficient banking ser- 
vice. The facilities and resources of the 
Continental & Commercial Banks are used 
by many railroads and help them to meet 
their requirements etfectively. 

The CONTINENTAL W 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

INVESTED CAPITAL MORE THAN SO MILLID.N DOLLARS 
RESOURCES MORE THAN SOU .MILLION DOLLARS 
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V'^^^^he ^reat extension oF America's 
I ^commercial and industrial 
relations has made necessary 
to American business a wider and more 
comprehensive banking service than at 
an^' time before in history. 

Enlai^ed facilities, comprising separate 

Banking — Foreign — -Trust and 

Investment E>epartments, supported by 
an organization and connections which 
date back /or more than one hundred 
years, enable The Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank to render to its clients that 
banking service which is a fundamental 
necessity If the opportunities oP today 
are to be realized. 

We invite correspondence or a call. 

The Mfxhanics & Metals 
pskxiONAi. Bank 

of the City of NewTfork 
20 Nassal; Sthket 

DR\NCHES 

10 BnMKhvay 



Columtiuv Arcnue and qjid Street 
MA<ji\on .Avenue and 60th Street 
Severn h .Venue jnd ^Stti Street 
Third Avenue and 116th Street 



Finrt .Venue and io\rd Street 
Broadway ijnd S6th Strvet^^ 
Airutcrdain Avc.A.Mdnhjitan &. 
Setxwid Avenue jnd i^th Stitaet 



Capital - Svirplu* - Profits - $'25,000,000 




men ami wnukl hnvc the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the I'n'neil States call such a mccjinj^. 

The comniiltec has coniiuleti some figures 
on (he .inmunr cil' tax whirh would reach the 
consumer on a number ut standard articles. 
On .1 nun's suit retailing at #')0 it is nmi|>uteil 
that the total tax from the purchase nl the 
wool to the buyinc ol the tomplefcit clothing 
would amount tti aSout or per Cent. 

One arjjurnent against tlic sale tax is thus 
voiced by the Dry Goods Etoiwmist, which 
says: 

White, as .itiove suggested, there nre many 
rctailrr'i whi> have expressed themselves as 
favoring this form of taxation, there arc others 
who sec m it n considerable degree of danHcr. 
They feci that if the gross sales tax is adopted 
by the Federal (iiivernment it will he followed 
by similar taxation on the part of States and 
then by municipalities. This bcinj; the case, 
there is all the more rc.ison why a conference 
should be held, so as to elicit the views of reprc- 
seniaiivc branches of industry, trade and other 
business atfairs. 

The Tariff Cry from the South 

'T'Hl" RK is certain also to arise a demand (or 
' tariff revision. One of the kiudcst cries is 
coming from the south. The industries chiefly 
inreresti'il in this demand (or protection 
\mm stt unexpected a quarter are thus tie- 
scribed by the Manujatttirers' Rfmrif, a leader 
in the fight: 

The peanut grimcrs, in convention, have 
formally put it on record that the industry must 
have protection or suffer extinction; the Ameri- 
can Cotton Association^ in convention at Mont- 
gomery, has uncquiviit ality taken the position 
that some way to prevent the imjwrtition of 
Oricnial beans, copra and nuts must be found 
or the cottonsceci-od industry can not survive; 
the tobacco growers of Virginia arc in such straits 
that Democratic candidates for Con(jrc8S are 
promising them protective tariffs, and the issue 
has become one of such tremendous importance 
til the whole .South that the ilemocratic Governor 
of a Democratic State — Louisiana — has joined 
in the call for a Southern Tariff Congress to meet 
in New Orleans. 

The dye industry also has its claim to pre- 
sent and will base it not only on peace condi- 
tions bur tm the necessity .of chemical 
preparedness tor war. Patiil, Oil and Chemi- 
fal Rr.if'd; approving the resolution of the 
Coiiiicii of' the .American Chemical Society, 
which listed congressional action, says: 

Kn^lanJ is strongly supporting its chemical 
industries h>' a licensing system and the promise 
of subsidies. I'rancc is even more strenuous in 
its opposition to (jerman control of munitions 
materials. \Vc as the third great war nation must 
be consistent in our support of the same policy 
or become the laughing stock of the world, just 
as we were in o^i^. 

Oil, Paint and Drug, Reporter raises the pre- 
paredness argument: 

The knowledge that the chemical industries of 
the Uniteil States are being developed to their 
utmost, and with that freedom from foreign com- 
petition that is guaranteed by the Longworth bill, 
would serve as a warning to l*.urapean n.r 
that the United States, though organi/' 
peace, is ready at all times for what may < 
There would have been no Kura|>ean war it the 
United States had been in position to demon- 
strate to the turbulent nations of Europe in if 14 
that she was eijuipped and ready to throw her 
national and other resources JDto the balance on 
the tide <if jutticc, 

Danger from British competition is given 
as the factor which justifies legislative aid 
for the shoe and leather industries. S/ioe and 
Leather Reporter, which sees "silent and hidden 
tariffs" in England's method of fostering 
trade, says: 
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Have you CONTROL of probably your biggest item of 
expense— j/oi/r pay-roll? Do you know how every min- 
ute of time is spent in your plant, and whether 
you are getting a return for it? 

Have you CONTROL of your production? Do youknow 
how to find and stop leaks, plan and schedule work, 
and enable each employee to attain maximum efficiency? 

Have you CONTROL of your profits? You do not know 
what they are unless you have accurate costs, nor 
whether you are making a proper profit in each depart- 
ment and on each article made. 



Stromberg 
Job Time Recorders 



will give you a grasp of conditions in your plant 
which is absolutely necessary for the economic 
and efficient control of your business. 

The origbal cost of Stromberg Job Time Recorders, distri- 
buted over their lifetime, amounts (o less that one tenth of one 
cent per employee per day. They may save you $1.00 per 
employee per day. If they save but five cents per employee per 
day, they will pay for themselves in less thaa two months — en- 
tirely aside from the broader benefits of the controlling power 
thflt tbejr give you. 



We are manufacturers of complete Time Syst-rms, Maater CIdcIcs, Employees In* 
and-Out Time Recorder!, Secondary Clocks, Job Time Recorders, Time Stamps, 
Programme Initrumenti, etc. Write for booklet. 

STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY, West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILUNOIS 

Canada: Stromberg Time Recorder Company of Canada* Ltd. 
72 Queen Street, W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





Sacondary Cli»cU 
For lAdiciiUni Ttm* 



Tim* St«mp 
Foe Uoltan^ tnvalCi 
TvUfrmma, Etc. 





For R*fiii<Tirti Employau* 
AttcndAnc* 



For Aut«miitic«lt)r 

of Riniinc BcJI- 
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"Purchasing department 
records" — 

A Library Bureau purchasing system eliminates 
guess-work. It makes the purchasing agent master 
of the situation at every point because he is always 
sure of his facts. It leaves him free for his real work. 

Such a system gives an automatic and sure check 
on prices, quantities and deliveries. It prevents du- 
plication of orders and twice-paid invoices. It main- 
tains a constant pressure toward lower prices, better 
quality, quicker deliveries, more accurate service in 
every respect. 

We have just re-printed an interesting J2-page book 
on "Purehasins department records". Some par- 
ticularly important chapters deal with Purchase 
Orders, Quotations, Stock Records, Correspondence 
and Catalog Filing and Follow-up systems. 

We believe this book will be of value to every con- 
cern which has a purchasing department. A copy will 
be sent to you promptly on request. 




Card and filing 
systems 



Founded Ift76 



Boston 



New York 



Philadelphia 



Filing cabinets 
wood and steel 

Chicago 



4J Federal st. 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut it. i N. Michigan ave. 
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'ir,i .1 .in.; t.itk«.ir.i i.^uk n^ 
it. 

I iic li,iriitt.tn iiiilustry if> another which i-. 
lisriirlicil I'V (JirnKinv. Tfif /fariiwarr .\> u 

"have .ilri-.u|\ 
•mil thu'* jus 

' iiil- ^ [ .K ;l .K t 11 '1 1 . 

Dri Tc.ishig cxpuri!t and rapidly incrcasiim 
:!:[' r t , -miw thc trend of trade. 
I r.i . .rlrr%- line is one »f the firtt that will 
^ 'ii rman cutlery, nuni 

rhis country at |>tii.i;s 

I- 1 . . . ■ 1 ■. , . II 

And The f.-irmer is not going to be left out. 
He wants his wlic.ii protectwl against Can 
aihi's grain at lc;isr. Farm, Siofk ttnJ Hume 
says: 

For many ye«r> farmers have been led tu Le- 
licvc llicy were receiving protection by rcBsun of 
.1 ten cent import duly iin wheat. In thoie yearn 
C^inada w.is reusing link u heai. 

A relic of the atlcmpt tu el.t4t<ll^h ieii|':> 
was a pnniMiin that any lime Canjita rciK' <■ 
Its import duty on wlicjt and flour Canaaun 
wheat wai to enter thia eouniry free. Thi» wa* 
dune in 1917, but on atcuunt of our prite guar 
anicc an cmLnirgii put on Canadian wheui 
tu prevent the Can.idian farmer shipping hi> 
vtheat over thc line and getting the United 
Slates price. 

Wiih the expiration of the guarantee the 
cniharao autoniaiuallv leavcd. 

Wttfi Canadian n" at liflecn per 

cent dl^C(mnt cvcr> ith oi Caniiili.in 

whratkuld on ihts .viw' 1 :ii> iiric is uiirth |l.l< 
when thc seller CLi!ihes h\s draft in Canada. 

I'hc present situation putk the Canailian 
'.pring wheat into ctuitpctition with ouri and will 
^ause a lo!*!i tocvery Northwestern wheat grower. 

l.c^tslatiim to prevent tariff lossc-s due to 
HuLtiialion in exchange i» suggested i>y 
't'rxlilf H'lirlJ Jouriiiii, which asserts that thc 
Idss in (iutics from this cause in thc last fiscal 
V car attgrcuatcd over Jfvji/xxi.ooo. Joseph F. 
I.ockctt, of Boston, is their jiuthtjrity for thc 
figures. Thc Journal g<ics on to say: 

.Mr. Liirkeir holdi. that lixss of revenue, at 
least, can he prevented by the cniiirtmrnt of 
statute* that would allow tariff duties tu li'- 
raised or lowered as exchange depreciatr.l 
only is this, or some nitcrnative idea, nc' 
to prevent the loss of millions of dollars nl i .m t; 
revenue, luit also to afford a reasonalilc ineiisurc 
of prutetiion U){ainst thc effei.t of de|irciiated 
foreign currencies and thc increasing competition 
of commoilitics produced abroad under depre- 
elated economic conditions. 

Why Doesn't Railroad Labor 

Save Up and Buy the Roads? 

VOLL)Ml-.S havt; hcen written and more 
volumes will i)c written to show that thc 
wealth of thc country is not in thc hands of 
the lew liut of theiTiany; that thc real capital 
1st is the worker. In thc .1'iiialiil VV. K. Iny.ilK 
recently <levoteil three lon(f articles to this 
subject. He mourns thc lack of acleiiuatc 
statistics, luit finds enough to enable him to 
reach this conclusion : 

In lgi6 .American wage earners receivcil al>oui 
Ho per cent of thc 5<o,ooo,ocC|000 pnwlure of 
Xn-iiTM ,1 !i " . '■ rh.it year, their t.ir - i - 

;.■;■!■ , xjo workers at ^ 

aUjui w.i II . -1 the sujn of Jio,-.. ,.. 
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PLANT EXTENSIONS WITHOUT 
TIME EXTENSIONS 
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Contractors are like trains in this respect, that their delays 
occur en route and are recorded at the point of destination, 
not at the point of departure. 

It is, therefore, important to check up a contractor's past 
arrivals before accepting his present assurances. 

Even that is not all, 

His time requirements on your particular building or 
engineering problems should be comptired with competitive 
requirements, for while a 24-hour train from New York 
may reach Chicago on time, it is six hours late compared 
with a train that does the journey in eighteen. 

There are no locals in the Thompson-Starrett running 
schedules ! 

Our ^yldvive is as (^ood as Our Ser-vire 

THOMPSON -STARRETT COMPANY 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
NEW YORK 
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CHICAGO 



DETROIT 



PITTSBURGH 



MEAD MORRISON SERVICE 

LIFTS THE LOAD OF INDUSTRY 



NEW YORK 

• INOCH aulLOINO 

CHICAGO 

•fONAOMOCK BLOO 

MONTREAL 

■lAWVO HA^l. HILL 
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Hr.iiOirh M»chin«rr Co., PIIKbufiK, Pa. 
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MEAD-MORRISON 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 



1134 Frescelt StiMi, tail Boiloo, M*&s. 
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which was the share of civjiit.-it, was only atinut 
4 per cent on the wealrh of the nation, estinintcd 
nt about fijOjOoOiOOO.oco. 

Riiilwtiy .igf hiis a definite suggestion tor 
the worker. It suucfsts th;ir the men vvlm 
benefited he the recent auiirii of the riiilrn;id 
lahoriioard hiiy the roiuts for v( liii Ii t[ii \ wnrk. 
Here's the simple phut; 

The wages now hein;: ]>aiil ti> ilie i .illivay mijiluy- 
ccs ftmount to ulimil ^.i/w.cxio.r.ico ;i yiMr. The 
a^v.mces gnmtcil in tlutu reecixtly liv the RailriwJ 
Bojfil .inuiuiit t<i #f>2<;,coo,t>r"j :i yc.ir. They 
eaNily eoulil »ikI should m\c at least this part of 
their annuiil itiionics. Why dn they m>t ilo this 
nnd ndopt n cooperative plan, thmugh ihcir lalinr 
organizations or otherwise, ioT ac<;uirin|$ the owner- 
ship 111 riiilrnails? 

The aversijte priec at which the stocks of iwemy- 
five l.iryc railroad syMenis were houyht and sold in 
the tiiK-n market last Htek (in mid-Scpteirlier) 
wjLs JjS.jo, Takinjj this as the nvcraye market 
price at present of the railway stocks Qutstanilina, 
all the stock could be hought for ^J, 8 5 1, 000,000, 
and one-half of it, or eiioiign to give absolute con- 
trol, could I'le bought for Ji .gifi ,000,000. On this 
basis the railway employees, by saving and investing 
their recent increase in wajjcs in railroad stock, 
could acquire ownership of a majority of the stock 
of all the railroads ivirhin three years. The com- 
bined outstkoding stock of the New York Central 
and the J'cnnsylv.Tnia in the cast, and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Same Ve and the L'nion_ Pacific in the 
west, amounts 10^1,417,000,000. If the employees 
desired to acquire control first of the ownership and 
management «)f only these ftttir yircat projicrries 
they could buy a majority of the stocks of all of 
ihem at par with their recent increase in wages in 
14 months. 

Is the German Trade Menace 

a Real One? — Some Opinions 

MUCH INTEREST is shown in business 
circles in the pos.sible dangers from 
German competition. At a recent meet- 
ing of export men the question was under 
discussion and the cont;ensus of opinion was 
that Germany wi& eager to compere tar world 
trade and was ready to meet price competition, 
but found it difficult to carry out delivery 
promises. 

.■VII that can he done in familiar German 
ways of enforced cooperation and rigid super- 
vision is being done. How hieh-haiided, at 
teast from an American viewpoint, some of 
these mttJiodsare i.s illustrated by this incident 
quoted from the Berlin correspondence qI 
TAi Iron ^ge: 

The new drop in mark exchange, by increasing 
the cost of Swedish and Spanish ore and generally 
sending up the price level, has caused an agitation 
among the prt>duccrs in favor of purring up pig iron 
again— this, though only three weeks ago price* 
were cut the seccftjd time since May by about Ij 
per cent. A commission of the "Reichswirts- 
chaftsrat" (the new "Parliament of Business," 
which handles economic matters of all kinils.) re- 

Jiorts unfiivorahly on this proposal. The receipts 
rom exports of iron and steel, says the commission, 
cmght to supply the proilucers with sufficient foreign 
currency to enable them to pay for foreign ore. 
Further, some of the corporations lately declared 
lar^c di\'idends; and in calculating their costs they 
leave out, proceeds the commission, profits from 
by-products, auch as tar and tar oil, for which they 
are getting 70-fold more than in 19I4. 

The same authority describes the iron and 
steel industry of Germany as stagnant, and 
because of that condition Germany's coal 
shortage is less serious than was feared, despite 
the deliveries to the Allies. A factor in the 
German industrial outlook is the increasing 
use of lignite or "brown coal." Krupps and 
other Lirge companies have partly adapted 
their works to brown-coal firing. 

.Much has been clainvcd for lignite, but OH, 
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A WONDERFUL 
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FROM far and near, the great manufacturing plants shown above 
have been brought together in this picture to visualize for you 
the extensive experience and vast achievement of the Ballinger & 
Pcrrot organizatioti of architects, engineers and constructors. 

In this far-reaching composite city are miles of factories and mills, 
representing an investment of millions of dollars. 

Here are hundreds of buildings designed and constructed to meet 
efficiently the needs of every sort of manufacturing enterprise. 

Here are acres o£ floor space laid out to shorten operations and 
increase production. 

Here are machinery and equipment of every kind selected to meet 
special requirements ; installed to speed up production, to cut costs 
and reduce overhead. 

Each of these plants is a product of the Ballinger & Perrot organi- 
zation. Each is a permanent, active testimonial to the service 
Ballinger & Perrot has given some manufacturer in the creation of a 
modern, efficient manufacturing plant. Each of them has prepared 
us better to serve you. 

Wc shall be glad to consuft witli you in regarj to the plannmg and corijltruction at any 
industrial buildings, or advise you as to the jjoa^ibl^ improvement of procc^Bcj, economy of 
operation} joi<l the reduction of hand labor by belter anan^eiiient and improved equipment. 

Any oE the Eollowing books will be ma^ilcd to you upon request; 

Ccfamerciil Eaildings itnd Industrrxl Ptsntts. *'Quick-up" Standardized Buildints, 
Super-Spxn S^w-Tooih Coastruction, Modern Irtdu^triat HousinE- Institutions, 
Churches And Schools. Address us by photie or tast'I at Philadelphia or New York, 
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9/;e Stmchml andMistic Uihies 

///le House o^BRICK 

OTHER building materials have their 
merits and make their appeal, but look- 
ing at the building problem on all sides, no 
other material approaches Face Brick in the 
strudrural and artistic values it offers — per- 
manencc, comfort, safety from fire, economy, 
and beauty. The slight difference in first cost 
over less durable materials is soon wiped out 
by the many savings that go with a Face 
Brick house. You will find this subjeclt fully 
discussed in "The Story of Brick." 

"the story of brick" 

An antitic hoaklct with amti(tii>e ilWirtationi and taefui 
informnsim for alt who intt'nd to i>iiiy. The Romunfe of 
Bnnk, Extrat-iinance of CK:iipTWa,Coml»iTaiiic Costi.Hoii' to 
Finance tlie BuilJmjj of a Home, are a few of the fuhjeiXi 
treated. YouTtopy is uu'uiting your mfiuist. St;rui today. 

"the home of beauty" 

A Kxffc of /!/rj designt of atrja3ive jrnali Face Brick hnusfj, 
vtte^cd front /nur hundred drawingi enttired in il noctcmoi 
flTcfiitctttiml competition. The houats refiresent a x'ariety 
of iiichiKAural ityles, u nh stLill/ul luindlmg of inuyinr arnir\gc- 
mt-ntt. Sent on receipt of fifty eenti in iliimf>s. 

AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 

1 IJO WcitmiiiitCT Building • Ciictigo 
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I USE FACE BRICK I 



I'liini and Drug Reporter is sceptical of som 
111 the reports: 

The siory is th.it in Ci«rmany are ine)ihau>tihlt 
iic|MM.its of lignite th;it h.H'c never been con»iiJtrcii 
of any vahic at all; hut now — so wc are tulil — a 
(Jerm.in protcssor has ini'cnteil .i process hy whith 
he is ((iiiriit I" exir.icT gan Inim Ityiiiitc whiih is 10 
■"'•['I'ly B'* turlitiic engines whuh run all the r.iil- 
riiaiii lit the imuitry, iin>l inciiictit^illy in the priicc'.> 
ihere will 1« .ill the fuel nil Lin>l !ul>ri<:ating uil pr»- 
•tuccil that (icrinany will riccil. No more will 
ffcrm.tny neetl ctal, it is arinuiinL'ed. She will 
M-II that ;it a high price to fnrcigncp. an-l then 
bankrupt them hy unilrrselliii|: them with gim.i* in 
the m:<nuf.Kiure of which power is olit.iineJ riilitir- 
lously cheap from the omc Uespwed lignite. Also 
ihc will get more oil out of her iahuralories than the 
rest of the worhl can get out iif the nuiiils of Mother 
Earth. 

If sonic Gertnan has tliscovereJ a cheap ^ul»ti- 
tutc lor coal anil oil he has not onK- ^.^iveii hii 
tounity from impcniliiii! ruin, hut has pcrfi)rnicil a 
service to humanity that will place him hiuh in the 
Hall of [""amc. Iluwcver, there will l>e no let-up 
in the prosp«Lting anil ilrilling for oil, white the 
world is waiting to be shown. 

After Mexican Trade 

l low eagerly Gfrmnry is reaching across 
' • her Ivordcrs lor trailc is showti ui a Mexico 
City letter to the Tnttie .Supplement of The 
Times, ol l.ondtin, which says: 

Active preparations are now being maJe to 
commence the exportation, as soon as jwssible, 
of ti'crman maciiinery to Ntesiro and Central and 
Sfiuth America, whilst technical men arc to l>e sent 
out to make a special sruilt ot IckmI conditions and 
to refwirt upon the moilitii .mnns that may he rc- 
i]uircit to meet these ciimiiiioiis. 

Delivery is one of the most important factors 
in oversea contracts. A Mexican firm has recently 
cjlleil for tenders for the material for a new pipe 
line; tenders were invitcj from a EJntish firm, an 
American, and a tiVrmjn. The tenders werei 

British, 14 months' ilclivcrv, ^74,003 (no guaran. 
tec that this price wouM not have to lie increased hy 
10 per cent, t»winj; to unforeseen labor licmands). 

-Amcriciui, six months' delivery, ^67.cxxj. 

(ierman, seven inonihs' delivery, ifi2,ooo. 

The iliffcrencc in iJeliverv secured the contract 
for the United States firm. 

The German textile industry is showing 
very inarkcd improvement. From Great 
Britain come reports i>( alarm on the part t>f 
wool and worsted yarn spinners. The im- 
ports into KnijlanJ from both France and 
Germany in June were more than tour-fifths 
of the imports of June, K/I3. Jt is rotable 
that French and German interests are both 
cn!<agcd in the work, the method being as 
iullovvs; 

The yarns are .ipun from dry-combed tops 
produced in France, the tops being supplied 
to a Germnn mill under the credit of a I5utch 
financing concern. The tops are spun in the 
German mill lor the amount of the ciist of 
wages, plus ti certain profit, the nitiney being 
paid in advance to enable the German spinner 
to carry on. The yarns are admitted to he 
sitleniiidly spun, and have found a ready sale 
in Kngland. 

Testilt Mercury, a British trade organ, says 
of the outlook: 

The important point is that, as the German mill 
bititiis up capital, it will eventually be able to bring 
the whole of its machinery into o|icration and sup- 
ply lops, yarns, and cloth which this country might 
priwlucc in greater degree but lor the adoption of a 
rciUution i>f hours, amounling to 1; per cent t>f 
pre-war working hours, when the op. ■ ■ ■ - re 
ilcluilcd by the apivraraiice of illimit,.! y 
thal prcvailcil during the war, and mi , ; to 
the war, when this country had nearly an entire 
monojioly in wtrol textile pioduction. 

Some indication of the eagerness with which 
Germany is looking forward to a renewal of 
trading with this country is given by this 
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Increasing the Use of Jigs 

Speeds Standardized Production 




— (.-Jhofif) tasliiiui I'ladii.i.l ly,v>i Jinmf-iiioif ■ 
t'laitldi tn (omfjitrtsiiii Tfj/^i t Wlow\ tin- mtnc 
iiijJiiryy ai frvdlii L j by iiirj./liiu- niotiUiiF;/. 
HE iimii will) coini'd llie cato hiincl-siirfacp, nikI wltli- 



Tpltmsc "(Idiiif; It in Jig- 
liuit'" wns a iiiiisiciiiii — 
!ii>l a iiiiK'tiinKt. 

Oil III)- i)Uu-r liLtiitl, llif vim- 
cUiiiist liiis pill tlir iii<>ii to 
wiirit lit far firiMti-r profit 
than lias Jiis iiiiisical caiitrrti- 
]ioi-nry. 

Ill jKiiiit of fact t li c jig 
c o 111 e s vhtse to iH'inj; tlii" 
fiiUDilatinli nf stllii<lanlizt'<] 
]iir|ttf-S('nlc production. TliiTi-- 
fore, (itiy precaiitinii wliidi 
titlirr iticrcasi's tfii" Jiiiplifii- 
Ijility of jljfs or rcdticc-s tiim' 
ill fitlinp castiiij^s to Jigs is 
iiiiiltiplii d ill latrropi-ratimis 
utitij it iiiouiits into a ^nvini; 
of iSrst iiiipDrtnneo, Srou'ii 
of jolis wSiich in llu' ]irfiftici! 
now ailii|ii<'<l in iiuii'liiiif- 
.*>liopK jiu to the layout tallies 
ctnild Just as Siifcly ami far 
more [ironiaiilj In- Jipgwl. 

Just om- <-iiiiilitiun uctiT- 
minrs wlittluT tin" Jig-work 
tan l)c widily ittiliKpd in ii 
inacliine-sliop or wiiftliiT thii 
f. lower, iiiitrt.' cxjK-nsivf lay- 
out prnct'ss loiiHt Ijl" gem-ral- 
iy eiiiployt'ti. It lii's sokly in 
the qioility aml nitiffinnihf of 
the (.'astiug. NcitlitT adapt- 
able machines nor skillful 
mai'liiuists can rcmPtly the 
loss of time oceasioiipd by 
poor castings. 

Past foundry practice was 
liuilt aniiiud a faulty iiniler- 
sfanding of luiiii/Ki rapacity 
which still persists in many 
fount! rifs. The moulder Is 
asked to jrerforni operations 
(iemanding two utterly op- 
posed abilities. First comes 
th*> lieuvy work of shovelling 
sand and raimning it viptir- 
oosly into the niouid. Imme- 
diately he is called upon to 
stop this heavy muscular la- 
bor and try to perform an 
operation as dainty as any 
required of a pianist or art- 
ist — he is eonipelled to at- 
tempt to draw the pattern 
aeeurately and steadily from 
thi^ mould without eau.sing 
the slightest flaw in the dcli- 



out illstnrhiii^ and lo'rakiiig 
the thia walls alitl parlirmn-, 
of the Si'Mid by the slightest 
quiver Id lii% iiiusclcs. 

Ohvioiisly tills iiielliod di - 
mauds too iinieli of any lui- 
iTiaii mnseles. 't'lie re.sult is 
thai after drawing a mmilil 
by liiind there is iiunieilial 
need i'or (laiiisl aking "sliek- 
iu^" and ^'patebanji;" tiM'epatr 
defects ill the unHiUl-surfiie • 
and delieiite partitimis. Tliis 
la^ howi'ver, nut a rcnicdy. 

In llie ili-.st place "I'ree- 
lijiiiir* repairs olivluusly c;jii- 
not hi aeciirale. Seeiindly 
tlic slicked and putclied spots 
in the sand are hardened 
more dfiisely than other 
parts of ttif tiiould, 'I'lif 
pases pi'ivralcd in jionriiig, 
insti-nil iif esi>;i|iiiig freely 
and cvi Illy at all points, nre 
checked at llicse dense points, 
foruuufr jioekcts of gas and 
trcarhr'rbus ^'hhi^v-holes" in 
the east mi-tal. When tlie 
casting la mitcliin<d three 
conditions show lip: (!) Ihe 
pud of llnlsli metal is uneven, 
demanding extra cuts in 
many places and thus slow- 
ing down-protluetion, (2) the 
njieven texture of the metal 
is unneeessarily desl ruetivc 
of euttiiig-tools; (3) hlow- 
holes or lack of aiifjniuent 
compel the scrapping of 
many castings, even after the 



cxpendiliirc of iniieli expens- 
ive mui'tihie work. 

I'p-fo-dale toiiiidry prnc- 
lice euts rifthl at llie r(H)t of 
Ihi'se IriiiiUks- il rliiiiimdes 
Ihe iiticitiil rollable varialioii 
ill every uiiiMiihir acl by 
.solistitnliiig oiiichliie - power 
id each slep. .^lolllliill^ mri- 
cliiui^s re)dace liuman nntseles. 

lliiehiiie-power rains the 
s.md \i);oroosly Imt I'Venly 
iriJiimi and over the pat- 
tern. II Jiilts the saitii til 
e\a<'lly correct ih-nsity. It 
liflh .Old rolls Ihe Husk over 

so I hly. 1 1 d raws the |uil- 

tern vvillioiil a (piiver in (rue 
ami vertical lifl. 'I'he moiitil 
reniJiins perfeel with no need 
for slicking anil palcliiiig. 

'J'liis nperanon n iiiH-iehine 
repe.ils bmir a f t e r hour 
tiirou^b the d;iy wilboiil vai'' 
iuliuii. 'The iiionhW |ii'odiieed 
hy niaeliiiie during I be f.tg- 
cnd of Ihe shift ilo not dctc- 
riorale nor vary. The cast- 
ings which come to (he ma- 
cbine-shiip Iroiii a careful 
inachine-foiinilry are accur- 
ate to vvifliin :-},", This tini- 
fonnity in siw allows the 
casting to be Jigged tjiiickly 
— a very tmporlmit tiinl prnf- 
ifiilite Tea I II re. A si null cast- 
ing can he dropped into Its 
Jig and itwiil fit without any 
adjustment of the jig. A 
large casting will allow a jig 
to be idaceil on it — and again 
no adjusl mi nt of the Jig is 
nreessary. 'I'bc expensive Jig 
lliiis spends its entire time in 
useful in.o-liiiiiiig rather llian 
in wasteful .'idjiistnients. The 
uniformly - si?;ed casting not 
uidy [U'rnnts riipid Jigging 
but also rajud uiaelnin' work 
— Iiotli ill the munberofeuta 
to 1m' taken on each surfaei- 
and in the iiiii rorioity i>f cut. 
The teniper-tryiiig and cost- 
ly discovery of a distorted 
casting — after a part (if the 
machine work is dune — is 
also eliminated. 

These results are not lim- 
ited to ni.ieliining on any 
particiihir ti'pe of castings 
but are coninion to light, in- 
ternjediate anil heavy work. 

The saving in inaehining 
costs, due solely to the elim- 
ination of human muscle in 
llie previous casting opera- 
lions, averages 17%, ;t figure 
rcaela^d by combining reports 
from machine shops operat- 
ing on widi-ly different typen 
of work. The jiercelitnge of 
defective castings is reduced, 
on the average, TI5&. 



Fir). 1 — TliT grajih below thnwt a tyfhnt rjiwll af a change from 
hand-made to mtjchi%ie-iuoMlded custinus. The decreaje iit ^c$ts 
is ihtt^ ta crtjnffincfi savina in btjtli tttacliinintj auii asxetuhty. 
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Better Castings | 

-and More Per Day i 

E 

The niaeliiiie-operaled fonn- I 
dry not only biiiliK up a list of | 
more solidlv-satislled eiiNtomeri$ § 

I 




Ahu/jing Mtif/iiiie 

but at the same time proftls 
from internal advantages. 

Mrieliine-prodiietioii of eH.-.t- 
ing*t iiiereasi's inil]>ut witlioiit 
increasing iiijiii - jiower, main- 
taining steady deliveries, and 

'ft: 




Alt Ushurll liall-Ovfr MtltUl 

reduces overhead l>y reducing 
waste metal, pattens repairs, 
anil gritidhig iukI eliipping time. 
The catalog iUnstraled above, 
gladly mailed on requests writ- 
ten on company letterhead, il- 
lustrati's n o t o u 1 y a complet*' 
line of hand and power-ope ratetl 
machines imt in pbotogr.iphs 
s h o w s these niaeiiines in use 
in a long list of prominent 
fountlrii-s, 

Weitt' tttiii nffii f Ml' iiifi-nf 
Ihli'il h.n: 

TheOsboru 
Manufactur/ng Co, 

CLEVEl-AND 

Foreiffn RtipreaentAtiv'Cis 

AlMt'd ftLLchiinTv Tn. df l'"j .Tnce 
JO Rut dt- KocTiiy 
Paris, France 
J, VV. Jadtmau & To.. Lnl 
Cajtlnri HousP, S.W I 

LoHflmi, Enu. 
Home Company. t,td. 
fi Takiyama r hrii Kj r>r nshi-Kvi 
Tcikfo, JupaEi 

^6 Rue Otlet 
r>rus^l.i. Belgium 
Allied Machinery Co. rrttalij 

Tii^FitiDi Imlv 
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NATION'S BUSINESS 



NOie 




The 

Wisdom 
of Facts 

Sound business judg- 
ments are guided by 
facts. 

The business interests 
served by the National 
Bank of Commerce in 
New York are large. 
Through its extensive re- 
lations with the structure 
of commerce and indus- 
try, this bank is able to 
draw widely from orig- 
inal sources for the facts 
of business. It devotes 
unusual effort to gather- 
ing and presenting these 
facts to its friends. 



National Bank of Commerce 

in New'Vbrk 

Cdpitdl. Surplus iind Undivided Profits 
0^'erH^tv five Million Dollars 





irom a recent article in Kotf/rctioiter. 



•'itiim now taken bv rut fc\ 
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from a nuinlici ul o^Icntixc iir>lcr> (jivcn In IcaJing 
con* crn<. Thr cnrniiriifTnp mf>mrnriiiYi tn fhe^c 
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out) 
itscli. 
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to rc-«t.. Ii 

Cjermanv , ■ • . . ■ -i f. ; . - i, i . . : '■ i nu-r 
times. 

In the d\c trade, so iloscly tinkcfl with 
the textile iiiijustry, the tear ol (jcrnian com- 
petition IS ylw.iys present. The war made lis 
potentially indelicnilent of the Prussian ilyc 
tn.iker and there is a strung nvuvcment to 
keep us s<>. Ai Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
puts it: 

Germany hm hy no mrins been eliminated u a 

f^vt: r ■■ - - ■ \ . ' ^lir wnrli'l. A . . ?*.r- 
cij;' pay the [n • I 

bv' t J!. : : I ■ he t^rfKjutlN I ; is- 

irie», so long Mill tirrmaiiy Loniinue to iry "ihurt- 
age!" and exact emirmous tribute- l.et ui not be 
foiilcd bv thciie erica. Pairtinxc (he hume indus- 
irics. I lie Amcriftiii ch'e and clicitm jl iniiustrics 
must he nu ic iiiitc|>endcnt. (itrrnany mu«t be 
lirought to u lull re.ili^aliun uf wlut she so well 
su^ticcts. The United SiuicJi h:is burst for all time 
the chains that htlil her a close slave to German- 
tii.idc liyei and chcmicaU. The links sfmulil be de- 
^tr">'cil beytmd :il] jxi!isllnlit>' i«f wcl^lmi;. 

If Our Railroads Seem Bad 

Try Traveling in Rumania 

C'^KITK'IS.M of railroad service is so common 
that It talis on deaf cars. It is rcl'rcshing 
to read what it is tike in F.urope. Here is the 
experience of S. M. Vauclain, president of 
the Battiwin Locomotive Works quoted iti 
Riiilxray .Ifit: 

We hear alt sorts of criticisms of the services 
rendered by the railroads in this country. GoiJ 
fit-hid that »c ever have to undergo transportation 
iliificulties smb as I underwent on my way to Bu- 
charest. Tlic bumtiersof the cars were crowiled; in 
Mime inconceivable way men locked them»clve* 
tn the Inng buffers with tlicir legs so intefiwined 
that it wj* imjKjsiible to dft>p t-vn the iratk. Two 
tiien wimid iic that way. sumclimcs hoUins their 
wives on their lafis. 1'ne cars were fitted with 
ladders, and there were rc>fing places for people, 
and the roufs actually afforded scaring capacity. 
.•Vftcr leaving C'/ernowit/, there were twenty-five 
('e\)ple, men, women, and children, on the roof of 
niv t.ir, leaving in the dead of night, They had 
fIr-'t l.>rliingmgs with tticm. 1 counted seven 
I'lL'-. and many chickens, alt carried under the 
ui^ncr^' arms, while wailing for the train to move. 



Recent Books on Business 

Tut Im.EME.VTS or M,\ltKKIlNC.. Bv P.iul T. 

C'hcrington. [The Macmillan Company. j 
Prof. C'hcrinjjton h.ts pn^duccd .in .idvanced 
tcxilfoiik on the distribution of merchandise. 
Very illuminating to the general reader is 
the chapter oti "The elimination of distribu- 
ters" with it-<t story of the growth of the 
I'nitcd Drug Company. It is easier to cry 
"cut out the middleman" than ti> cut him 
out. ,'\s the author says: "Merc elimination 
ot one type of 1'unction.try or another docs 
not insure cither better or cheaper distribu- 
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Fit the Light 

to the Work 

The old idea of factory liglitinjt!: was merely 
to ri'Hevt' the g'loom of dark days- and not to 
spend an "unnecessary" cent upon it! Now, 
not only is liijlit used liberally to stimulate 
production, but the li^liting is varied in char- 
acter and intensity to make it fit exactly the 
requirements of the work. Even tliouf^h you 
believe your mill li^jhtinff to be satisfactory, it 
will [lay to have an outside expert's judgment 
on it. IVANHOE will be glad to put you in 
touch with the right man and will put beliiiirl 
him the experience and skill of the entire 
IVANHOE organization. 

IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS 

of (ivitfrul Effcfrie Ctt. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

"Ininlme" Strrt Refh'clors, Lhjhlhi;/ Ghi.'^.strtire, Anth-rnim 
Siif-.-l d jiislin i; .irni x, a >i il III >i m tiniliii!/ l^frvirr. 
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Service to Lamps' 



1VA.NH0E 

SHADES-REFLECTORS 



6o 
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The 

First National Bank 
of Boston 



Transacts 
commercial bank- 
ing business of 
every nature 



Make it your 
New England Bank 



Capital, 
Surplus and Profits 

$37,500,000 



tiun." i'.uuall) 
of "iiiRiplinciitkiti 
IcsseniriK the cost 



•» the treatment 
as a means ot 



>l jiurKi:tirig. 
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L. 1 . 

Kngineerin^ Magazine 



Kn it ppel. 
Cuni(i.iny.| 
Mr. Kntieppel speaks with authority a» 

.m rriiiustri.il chuincrr .1' ' tlr . I i--ir Carrie* 
^.1 tlu- (Klt.-c till- ol'diii- 
■jr.iiii-. .ir-.d cii.irts ir< ;.>. .. ■ : ., i/atiim;-- 
Xtul I'f 111! irniiivtncs what ilo you think IteM 
)Hrs<inifit> to the authiir .•- i 'i- , ■ ■r !" 
The traffic cop. .As Mr. K 
he seeks to pvit into Imsint 
\jo signs. 

Gwiii . .int] Hcrlu-rt l.e Snurd 

Creek. ill.i;i.r & ItrolKtrs.) 

Krrim Rtiskin to Roikcfcllcr, from Hugc> 
■ ' ■ to I-'reii Kelly the authors have 

•ilH-citncns of well-done writing 
i.i iMj ; "cts. The writers seek to 

prove, ,^ <.-, that ^[i-HhI writing on such 

matters i~, n., .iitlcrcnt fr»<m guuci writing on 
al' matters. It is primarily a hook for 
students and its purpose is to teach better 
letter writmi?, hut any man who picks it up 
will linii a Jo^cn things uf interest in it. 

f mscii'LF.s or LaborLecislatiok. By John 
It Commons and John B. .'\ndrcws. IHarper 
Brothers.) 

A new and revised edition of a scholarly and 
comprehensive work covering a matter now 
much in the pulilic mind. This edition 
includes legislation up to June i, 1920. 

WtNGS OF War. By Thcoilore M. Knappen. 

[it. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

A history of our achievements in aircraft 
development during the war. Of interest to 
readers of all !«irts. The chapter on "Ccn- 
traltzation of .Nfanufacturing Rcsimnsiliiiity" 
is an interesting study in manitgement anil 
standardization. The chapter on "Lynching 
the .\ircraftcrs" is recommcndcil to those 
cvnics who si»ecialize in fimitng l.iult with 
tfie government. 

M \KtKf; .•\i>vF.RTtsEMEs rs ,\Ni> Makis(; Thf.m 
I'av. By Roy S. Dursrinc. (Charles Scrih- 
net's Sons.) 

Common sense plus amusement. Mr. l)ur- 
stinc not only know* what he writes about 
hut he knows how to write about it. And, 
hle;&ed relict, he doesn't take himself or his 
subject too seriously. If you doubt that an 
.tdvertising man can get that way, you are 
recommcndcil to read the discussion of trick 
words of advertising in the chapter on "The 
Great Mystery — Merchandising." Sugges- 
tive is the chapter on "Where is .Advertising 
Going," and even a lay reader wishes he had 
worked out in fuller detail his suggestion of a 
public iitiverfising bureau. The selection tit 
illustrative advertisements is almost as inter, 
esting us the text. 

SrArjsries in Bt sivESs. By Horace Secrist. 

[McGraw-Hill Book Company.] 

.■\ manual (or business executives of the 
need and method of preparation of statistics 
in the solution of business prtjhlcms. 

Bf.si.vsss Re.sf.arch asu Sia tisiics. By J. 
(icorge I'Vedcrick. (1). .Appleton & Co.j 
.A -Study of business prophecy ba.sed on past 
experience and of the need for gathering the 
statistics of such experience. The author 
makes plain the need for research <lcp.itt 
ments on such subjects as marketing ami dis- 
tribution, as well as in the scientific side ot 
manufacture. 



DURAND 

Steel Racks 




r\URAND Steel 

Racks are the 
product of engineer- 
ing forethought and 
skill 

The skill has gone 
into the strens th and 
rigidity of their con- 
struction, and the ac- 
curate fitting of every 
part. 

The forethought has 
gone into their de- 
sign — their adaptabil- 
ity to every storage 
purpose— and the care- 
ful selection of ma- 
terial. 
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Dictograph System Increased Five Times by 
Packard Motor Car Company 




SEVERAL years ago, the Packard Motor Car 
Co., of New York, installed their first Dic- 
tograph System. That equipment gave such 
satisfactory service that it was increased five- 
times to keep pace with the rapid growth ol 
the Packard organization and business. 

Mr. Lee J. Eastman, President of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, of New york, recog- 
nizes the close relationship that exists be- 
tween dependable intercommunication and 
maximum efficiency. His experience with the 

Dictograph 

System of Interior Telephones 

proves that " . . . . it is a tremendous time 
saver and a material help in speeding up the 
functioning of the various departments of our 
business." 

The Dictograph is endorsed by Big Business 
Men because it 

1. Provides dirtct and inslajilamous communi- 
cation between men ami departments. 

2. Speeds up routine, promotes team work ami 
eliminates delays. 

3. Enables the man higher up to remain seated 
at his desk and still ftuide and control men in 
every part of his office and plant. 

4. Makes cot^erences possihic without anyone 
leaving his desk or jM»st. 

There are other Time ami Kneruy Swing Tcatum ih»t make the 

DifTograiih indispensable in ^^^f^cc^ t^r I'l.inr^, where prriductJon ;inM 
efficieni-y :irc lH:ti)w itjr, 

DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

Exec\itiv<e OfHc^M 

220 West 42d Street, New York 

Bmneh OfTicei in Principal Cifiaa Throughout 
the World 



fareh nth. 1330. 



Ur. Charlat H. Ltliman, 
President and General Uanagtr, 
':tctograph Products Company, 
ISO f^it itSnd Straat, 

Dtar Str.-- 

Big to oilulss that iatK tht 
Pachara. Uotar Car Co/span k of Stm tork anii 
the PackarA Motor Car Compare of Ph IJ oda Jpfcta 
hau0 ug#d the Dictograph aysttn of tnS#r- 
soff^unicat \on for aevfiral i/aars and are ovr^f 
much plgastd with Iti •//lct«nC((. 

Thsr« Is aaarctly aniithtng mora 
tmportant in tt\a handling of a largt buttntts 
than a $'jstein providing lrv< ta»tan«ou8 coosr.un teat Ian 
bsCuK^a deportments and b^ane^■•^. TMs, yoiir 
sustan affords. Wt find It ti o trenandous 

tlvtt taotr and a itiaterlal htfjp In aptfedtng up 
ths /unsttonlno of tht uorlous diportiMntg of 
our butlntit. 

V«ry truly ^ouri. 
PACUUtS MOTOR CIS COUPAUT OF «E» WSil 



LJt 




[•ftsiUnt. 



The "Essay on Executive Efficiency" analyzes the 
problems that confront busy executives and shows 
how the Dictograph helps tn solve them. A request 
brings a signed copy with my compliments. 

C. H. LEHMA.\', President. 



DU.T(K;RAPH PRODLt,T,S CORPORATION 
i20 Wcit 4Jd M., New York City 
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Hie Best Way 
To Buy a Buildind 

HAROLD K.FERGUSON 



mil 
ill 



Bt Il.r)I\(i <«.nir.i<ii. Jiavr 
Itrrri iiii<lrr(:<>iii); j rii|iiii 
I'Viiliitinn ill I Ik pii>t live 
yriiri<. -Nctrioiily i'<ini|»-llfil Itiioi- 
lic<>» III Irv' viiriotin r\}ii'riiiii-til>. an 
ir liiM-HiiK- iiiiiri- ami iiiiiri- .i|ip.iri-i)l 
lliul llif- liiiir-lii)ii<iri-<l "I. mill 

Slllll*^' IMI-tlllxl H.l» IIIII-IJIKit 111 

rxip-iK'ii-K iiiiil lirokr iliivtii iittrrlv 
ill a |M-riHil iif vtur inlllt^lrilll 
».lnirl.i;:<- iiM'l »k v-niikrl iiij; (iriii--. 

Ill a r.iiiiilly Jiilv;iii<'iit): iiurkft 
lt»' f^ir-fi^lilfil riitilrjrtiir h iii* riHil- 
[H-lli'it III ii):iirc uitli ■<<i vtnti- ii 
niiirpiii iiF ^il^l■ly ih.il ^ "1.umi|i 
Siiiri*' liiil niiirr iiftcri th.111 mil rrp- 
n'N'Htf<l III llii- prohjti'iiivf nwiirr 
tui aiiioiiiil Ik-voiiiI till' ninp- of 

f[o»Hj iii\i-«liii<-nl M-iiw. .Vrvi-rtluv 
cim HUeli .1 (i;;iirr. lliuiiuh rx<'<'!>«ivr, 
WU niiMihilfly li>;:ii\>l :ii lhal llirrr 
wa* nil rr,i~iin fur M I'liiilriutiir ti» 
iii'O'jit .1 jiilt vtliirli riirru-<l vsilli it 
iiiiiri- ill. Ill |[it' iiiiriTi;)l j:.iinlilr. 

'I'Jif lir-t iillrrii.ithr !»iij;p'«lr<l 
»vii- itif "C.ii-I I'llJ-"" »V"l<-ni. llMiliT 
Vtliiili lli<> roiilmrtiir iiiMitri'd all 
riiaUTial. liilinr uiitl j(>h-<i\)-rlifuil 
l(> llu- piiri-l»it»<'r ami n-mli'ml a 
fixi-il aii<i a(:r<<i-il pi-rccrilacr t-liarur 
fur hi» ov>n wr^ ires. 'I'lii" ^u.ir.iii- 
Irrii llii- riiiilrai'tnr III- fair prolit, 
fur a mIiiI)- ><ihiii}! -itii.itinti. 
All iifif<)rr«<-cii fartur iip>rl il. 
Thr liiiiiiaii i'i|iiati<iti <-iiti-ri-it in. 
Ill i-pitr i>( till- -iiiriTi-"^! i-iriirts «>f 
riiiitracliirK anil tlii'ir rxiTiilivcn, 
tlii'ir ••iiliiiriliiiati-'- ami hilmr, Ipkk 
liniailly traincil in liii-im'A->. saw 
only thr fat'l tiiut pmliu iiirrcj-'i-i) 
«illi rii»lii. Sinrr inrri'aiHvl (■(»ri|» 
<ili\ i'>ttp|y incri'a'M'ti thi" anituint 
rrprr-K-ntrd by the coritrai-tur*K 
permit a(;<-. lliey usnuiniHl ihiit it 
ailvunred tlirir fiiifilnyrr'B intrri-'tl 
if lllrv cxrrri-cil Ii-bk rare ami \v»* 
prfrfjiial iml1l^l^^. l ln-y rmilil iml 
(ira^p thr Inilll llial. rrniii llii* 
liiaiia>:rm)'iilV virw-ptiiiil, .1 llior- 
MUglily hati-lii'il rtt-^lmm-r wu!> a 
preatiT a^w't tlian an iinjiinliatr 



iiriifit ami. l)<-ri<-<\ tliry ruulil not 
lir prr*rnli'il frtiiu "lavin;: iliiwii" 

f 



on tlic jiiU. driving 
•A }oii*f ri'iii to c\- 
p<-iiM> and ill gen- 
«TaJ prriiiinin)', 
rather than liglil- 
inn a^ain^t. wiL-lc- 
fid praci ir<-,-. 



llii- iiii-|||i<d. ihrii, hi- ijiK'klv 
inillited il« ii>M-f iilnemt e\eeiit in 
ihiiM- few iii«t.im'>-» nil «iiiall eoii- 
Irarl* or hi1>-< ontr.iil- where it ii« 
inipu»ihli- III ipiotr arenrale fi|>- 
urer in aiUame lirralK^ nf the lltl- 
ll>iial nature or periiliar difhriilliria 
of the joti. 

A thiril and m-w faelnr lia> •■ti- 
(ered into the eonlraet •iliiatiiin. 

A periinl of falliii;: priee- ia (;en- 
(•rally wn-ed in the hiinine->-> worhl. 

( ionxiriK'l ion in Mniie phiri"* 1- 
lietd lip heeatl-e of thi> |>ii*<»lhllit\ . 

'I he proopeetive huyer ti» juMifi- 
uldy iiiiMillin}: to ai>*iinie an nidi- 
palion «vhii li iiia\ . heeuii«e of later 
«le\ehipineiil>. ri'litni a <li«pr<>por- 
tiiinale protii to ihe i-onlraitor if 
prieei« ohoiihl di-eline rapidlv. 

rhir> or):ani/ati<iti i* whiillv in 
ityiiipath> Kith tl)i>< >taiiil and in- 
i>tead of Klaiidiii): idly hy, >ayiii|:, 
"IS ell. thereV the eonrhlion 
lhere'« iiolhiiit: eaii he dnm- alioiit 
it," hai> forinuhited u nevt and pri«- 
):re-4ive Ktep in hiiihiiii;: loiitraetx. 

I he » irtne of the "l.utnp Sniii" 
iiiethoi} wa» the proleelinii a^.tinnt 
exeeknive tiiiil uliieli il fi.ive the 
piirehaKer. The ■ mitrarlor ^uinhled 
for lii* profit. 

'f ile virtue nf the "CoHt J'Imh" 
•■y>tem v*ai< itn asf>uranee ol a profit 
III the eiintraetor. It left the piir- 
ehiiser iinpri>Ieeled. 

The new Ferpiwui plan (■•>ni- 
hini'x the hi--| ijiialily of v,w\\ of 
llieor and. f iirtlieriiiore, niakex it 
unneeei—ar\ for a hii»im-!<" to pott- 

fioiie linildiii;; expansion merely 
>i'eaii>e jiriee- may fall. 

I he new plan in the Kit^umiii 
"Limited-do?.! and !*'ixed-Kee" eoii. 
traet, and operate* wherever deJi- 
liite ipianlitien can he e-<lahli»hed. 

A hllthlili^ \- ile^i^iied. fpeeifieil 
in fli*lail. delinile ipianliliei> entab- 
lislieil. and the whole .--1 inialetl. 
Thif <p10l.1l ion pies to the pro«pee- 
tive piirehaiM'r in tw«> parl^: lai a 
liiaxiiuuiii hgiire reprei<4-iitiii|; our 




STANDARD AND! SPECIAL FACTOUIES 



mimatr of eort* at prrM-tit |trir«>«. 
alxiie whieh we iciiarantee that thr 
hilildin^-i'iH>t xhall not p>: 1 h 1 a 
(ixeil fee. iiuotetl iti a iiiiiip >iiiii, 
t^hieh >lu>ll he our reniiiin raliiin. 

Vfler •mil a eonlrait i« f>igned. 
all material. labor and )tdi-over- 
head i» hilled to ihr piir<'hnM-r at 
eo.( in iteiiii/ed detail. If the ixilll 
of llif«4' aeliial expeiiditlire<> fhown 
that arlnal ei»tii ran iiinler the enti- 
mat)-. thi> ^a^ m^ i« •.liared hv the 
owner anil The 11. K. l-"ernviiM>H 
(.ompaiiv. iieinj; pro-rateil propor- 
lioiiattdv tlx the eo«t of the huihl- 
\x\^ 111 the fixed fee. 

hi other Wiiril*. ami hriell^ •lut- 
ed, llir FertrHfoli "1 .iiiMleil-l !o>l and 
Fixed-l-ee" in the lir»t hiiililinil 
i<intrael whieh pmti-et" hoth own- 
er ami hiiilder and enalile* hoth lit 
»hare ill hriicr perforriianee or 
more fuvoralite prii'e-eiinitilion». 

Ill praeliee ihio plan i» highly 
i>m-ei>».f 111. Iiia>iniii'h a« the au- 
Mired euriiill):* are (ixed. lliere in 
r»er> im-entivi- Ui -jieeit ihr free- 
tioii and deliM-r llii- <ompleti'<t 
Ftrililiire III the i-liorte-t |>or-<-ihle 
timr. re^a^dl••». of •< In-dilled }irum- 
i««>. .S'l'iimlK. till- >hare-in-lhe 
»a< iiif: ii|ierali'>. an an ineeiilii e Ui 
eeoiiomv in adililioii to our mirinal 
anxiety to deliver the hiiildiii): at 
Ml pronoiineed a xav iiii; lhal no 
firm oilier than Ferjiii-oii will even 
he eoii«idered on tiiliire work. 

'NoU-. howe^t-r, thai tlii- i« not 
the only form of eontrael we oITi r 

I'otir f<irm> are ■•nil atailahle. 
I- 1 I he "l.iiinp .'"tim"; ihl ihe 

'.o-t-l'hi*"; (el "F.nttiMeerinii" 
milder thi» we Ktiidy. de>i;:ti and 
Mieeify the eomplele linitdin^ for 
tile htaiiihird fee, and then render 
our hid in eompelilion with olhrr 
eoiilraetor-. Waiving.' the fee if lln- 
eonlraet ii> iiwiiriled ii^i: and idl 
"l.imileil-f !oct and Fixed-Fee." 

F'»'rj;ii»<in .'-'landard and ."^peeial 
Faelory Itiiihlinj;" ari- periiiaiieni 
liiiihlin^> made iiotalile hy ><|iei'ilir 
4'n^iiieeriii^ iin|>ro\emfiil> uhieh 
a'-i*tire Mieh de^iralile poiiiln a» 
inaxiiniim diiyli^dit in^, iiien >l 
vriililal ion. imjiroved und f'' 
|troiif drainage, I'lipertor liu - 
blreii>:th. 

A loiif: h'nt of the Ii'adini! i. ti .. 
ration" of Ameriea oeeiipv 1^ ■ 
Mill ktriieturex. a niiiiiher of wlin ji 
»>rder I'eryiiwin hnihlinp-" iiilli'uit 

lOtrt /H-tltlDtl. 

FW aulhoritativn en^inrering 
eoiinfel. write, 
wire or phone 
any ofliee li^lcd op 
pooite. I'refuhri- 
eated iite«d awailn 
iininediatr *hip- 
nieitl to viiur oitr. 
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-The Best Building 

To 



Ferguson Standard Mo. 1 Building i> uilniirubiy ailafiteii lo Hue 
Ml. u wardioujc, iir fur lighl nuichi™ r-hiip work. Ainjily liBhletl 
by wuU sush. Coustriu'tioii ulluvv^ future extciisiou ai any lime. 
Can be credeJ quii-kl; frum iiuiifriul .>lii[)in-il from Moit. 

Ferguson Standard No. 2 is Sit fl. wiile nilli iiiuliilor l<( prnvuie 
adequute Itjihiiiig and venlilutiMii, Sicel ■'l>lut)lll^ Jinil rnuf lieanih; 
|frovi»ion can be made for crancway. Be»t adapted io machine 
diop or light foundry use^. 

Ferguaon Standard No. 3 adaptable lo almoiyl any iiidui>triaD 
Use where a maxiiuura of veiitilulioii, dajliglw and unable floor- 
i'paix i» required in a pcrintinent buildin);. iSujjerior design in- 
rlades "V^-type monitor. Only one rolumn lo every 200(1 tq. fl. 
of fli>or-<^pai'C. Any ^vidlh in muiiiple.- of jO fl. aisles. 

Ferguson Standard No. 4^ a tavvLooth building, provider even 
duyli[;hl over entirn liuor area, Con>lm>tion readily leiid» itself 
to extension in either direetion. Trusses will hold 3-ion load at 
cemlcr. Provision for mono-rail cranes, it desired. 

Ferguion Standard No. S i.-. u^ed for a foundry or buililinc 
requiring a:\ -.riiiiMiul ainuuiii] of ll):]i( and ventilation. The 
nwnitur -ash am- roof >lo|ie art- d«>i|5iied to expel »moke and %a.- 
wilhuut inlerferetu'e from t'ro^'^-llralt^. The eonstntrlion provide^ 
for easy inslallalion of iTane-ways. 

Ferguion Standard No. 6 is of same conMruclion as Standard 
No. 3 but fill ft. wide. Can be u.^ved as second story over reinforced 
eoneret^ liuildini: 'vilh 20 fl. -iJaring of columns in each direction. 

Fer);uion Standard No. 7 ii constructed vith center aide roof 
hUpj-'ortf.'d by a pitched Irn^^., ubich provides ample ventilation 
anil li(;liliu(; and ucconnnoilales a I'rane runway. 

Ferguson Standard No. 8 is a multi-story factory biilldin;: w 
girder- of ^teel, joists of \t'ood or steel and colmiins of steel. O 
third of steel sash in side walls are ventilated at top. 

The laiit dravviiic piiow-. b typit'al Ferguson comraercial build 
designed and conxtructed hy Fer^Unnn cnirineers. 



Thf i.-i/l-i>-<lime resotirri'jultii-sf i>j Ferguson ttiimugi'men! 
erf^cra hiiitditifis on ^dirtliilr time, in spite of every oLstarte 
"A liond job ilunv on tifHc" lioi nt'i'cr fjeen broken — « pen- 
alty hns never been rliiimeii. A biiihling conrracf unilfr 
FergirHOn*s fixeti-f''ee Litjiited-Cost metbod aAstites yon not 
only highest nualiry hut ton est iiossible co.<(. 

IF ire. tvrite or *pbone 
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THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 



ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 



CLEVELAND 



HAROLD K. FERGUSON, Pre,. 



OniDIMATkB 

FACTonnt.r 
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CanYouMakeChanges 
on the Maps You Use? 

Can you erase the markings that 
you make on them ? Or are you 
still wfirrying along with the old- 
fashiuncii, ordinary wall map, 
which, when once marked, must 
stay marked? 

The special transparent, water- 
proof, cellulose surface makes it 
ptjssiliie tocjuifkly and completely 
erase any markings made on Na- 
tional Maps. This feature enables 
you to get full value from your 
majis by marking them to show 
territory divisions, salesmen's 
routes, distribution centers, sales 
quotas, comparative standings 
and other valuable data. When 
changes are necessary — as they 
frequently are— a swipe of a 
spmnge or damp cloth leaves the 
map clean and'bright and smooth, 
ready for new marking. 

The Multi-Unit System 

I he c^Hcieni hiisinf-ss-hke naethuil <)f dis- 
playing business m;ips. Keeps your 
mjps together, within easv reach *)f your 
desk, rejidy when you whvh to c'lsulc 
them, yet completely out ot the way when 
not in use. Twenty to thirty maps 
occupy no more wall space than a single 
map. The Multi-Unit System is flesihie, 
and cm fie adjusted tn meet thenceisof 
any sized territciry. Yuu can s(i*rt with 
a single unit ;ind add to your e()uipmeiic 
as yiiur territory increases. 

Send us your hlue print maps, graphic 
sates charts i\t other specLiI maps and 
have us mount them in our Multi-Unit 
etjuipment, VVc can also resurface your 
old maps with our special washable sur- 
face preparation. 

Ttll us vikat your trrrilory is and we 
will trti you more ateul the Mutli- 
Unit System of Ifaj/iai/e Nmitnal 
M a ps that will best fiiyoitrtuiineu. 

National Map Company 

-i/.jp Makers /or Years 

Indianapolis New York City 

Addreu Dirpc. C.1I. Murphy Bldg.. 
Intlivuipolu 



SpcilctI out, they arc the "Joint Industrial Councils" of E,ngland; here 
are rhe results of an important experiment in domestic peacemaking 

By GEORGE T. BYE 

London Repreienituive of "The Xaiion's Rusinesi" 



THF. cyme-opportunist says, '"Fight fire 
with fire." It may be th.Tt the Whitley 
Council, hciril of so freqvicnfly, is a 
practic.il means of fighting radicilism with 
radicalism, for there is no denying the ncar- 
•-yndicalist guild strucliire of a Whitley 
Council. Their steady spread in ctrgani/ed 
labor in Great Britain, and the success of their 
vigorous missionary appeal to unorganim) 
employers and employes to furm separate 
associations and <)ualify for marriage in 
Whitley Councils, show that as a palliative 
to extremism in tabor circles they are having 
definitely favorable results. 

It is true that todiv one does not read so 
much of Whitley Ctjuncils as in I917, when the 
idea was launched and earnestly discusseil 
everv where aioni? with other )»roie<.- ted schemes 
for the reconciliation of capital and l.ihor when 
' their national truces should end with the war. 
I It is no longer on the surface. It since has 
been percolating in the minds of tlvc people 
of the country of its origin. 

.'V considerable part of British industry is 
under a voluntary regime of Whitley Councils; 
and though they arc beyond the tinkering .stage, 
the rctnainder of org;ini/cd industry is closely 
tollowinjj the operations of the Joint Industrial 
Council idea to discover if rights and privileges 
are surrendered by the a(io]>tion of the couficil 
constitution. 

At the end of July, 1920, sixty-three 
separate and distinct industries had been 
wedded in Joint industrial Councils. These 
are national bodies superior to a greater 
number of District Councils, themselves above 
hundreds of works committees. They de- 
scend in order of importance analogously to a 
congress, a provincial legislature and a purely 
local assembly. 

The first council marriage was performed in 
January, 1918. To date tnerc have been but 
four divorces (in the baking — England only — 
furniture, elastic webbing and music trades 
industries, of 190,000 workcrs^l, no gross 
scandals, no rumors of alienation of affections 
by unmoral co-respondents, nothing more than 
a few healthy, snorty little tiffs that I am sure 
the world has grown to expect even of wed- 
dings of angels, 

1 oward the end of 19 19 the scheme was be- 
ginning to be applied to the British Civil 
Service as well as to national dockyards, ar- 
senals and other state industrial establish- 
ments. The government was not disposed to 
stand aloof and sec private eiitcrprise alcsnc 
enjoy the benign unity of Whitley Councils. 
The War Cabinet approved the establishment 
of Whitley Councils in the Civil Service in 
June. The National Council for the Adminis- 
trative and Legal Departments was formed in 
July. It took several weeks to sketch a com- 
prehensive plan; then the Admiralty and 
Office of Public Works invited duly elected 
staff rei>rescntativcs to sit with equal bodies 
of department heads. The War Office and 
the Ministry of Munitions foUowed. More 
than 75 state councils (clerical and industrial) 
•ire now in operation, including the PoscOffice, 
War Office, Home Office, the Treasury, in fact 
I ncarlv all governmental civil activities. 

People over here speak of them sometimes 
' as "J. I. C's"— Joint Industrial Coun- 



cils. The idea has tenaciously become a part 
01 British life. The original name of "Whit- 
ley Council" came from the chairrnan, J. M- 
Whttley, of a " Keconstrui lion C"omiiiittce on 
Relations between |-,mpIoyets and h Tii)>Ioycd " 
apixiinted by .Mr. Asiiuith when Prime Min- 
ister, but which reported to Mr, Lloyd (ieorge 
as Premier on March 8, lyi". Mr, Wliitley, 
then and now chairman ol committees imd 
ilc]>iily speaker ol the House of Commons, is 
the senior partner of S. Whitley & Co,, cotton 
spinners, Halifax, FngLind. 

The committee was asked to advise the gov- 
crnmcnt on two points: (il To make and 
consider suggestions for securing a permanent 
improvement in the relations between em- 
ployers and workmen. (2) To recommend 
means for insuring that industrial conditions 
affecting the relations between employers 
and workmen should be systematically re- 
viewed by those concerned, with a view to 
improving conditions in the future. 

The Whitley plan, though far past the ex- 
perimcnta! stage, is not yet without its weak- 
nesses. But these are not organic defects. It 
must be cmsidercd, too, tliat the Whitley 
idea looks toward a culmination that is 
almost on the threshold of the millennium. 
In addition to the organization of everv 
industry info a benevolent efficient society, 
it anticipates the creation of a Niitiunal 
Industrial Congress, with members elected 
by every one ot the Joint Industrial Councils, 
which will be the supreme IkhIv in the pro- 
ductive industries of the nation. It will, of 
course, not be set up until every industry 
ha.s qualified with a Whitley marriaite. 
Before that time, if the procram is fully 
carried out. Parliament will have granted 
statutory powers to each Joint Industrial 
Council wnereby it may legislate compul- 
soriiy on all ijuestions affecting wages, hours, 
conditions of employment and even selling 
prices, subject only to the veto of the govern- 
ment tcmporarilv in the role of the supreme 
congress, or National Central Council. This 
will make certain that no one industry rises 
to unreasonable power or profit. 

Hard Looks from the Unions 

SOMR say the government is the Joint In- 
dustrial Council's worst enemy, for it 
continues to be affrighted by the hard looks 
given it by the larger unions. You cannot 
blame them for hesitating before agreeing to 
enter council-matrimony so long as they can 
get coercive settlements from cabinet min- 
isters. 

Kxcluding the governmental councils and 
those too recently formed to be seasoned, 
the National Joint Standing Industrial 
Councils holding regular meetings, with an 
employer chairman and an employe vice- 
chairman, employer secretary and employe^ 
secretary, and two consultative officials called 
"liaison officers," one representing the Min-' 
istry of Labor and the other the Board of 
Education, are in the following trades: 

PnttcTV BuJMinR TrndM, RublipT Mnniifoi-tunnw *',rtM. 
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iiLlii(}j[. W'aW I'niu r Makiiu:, 
'■1 Mining. T'Ji-k'Trictil Con- 
. Ciiti\, Uriiiil 4injl Snmll- 
n'. Ill I 'l.t! . .inib Sheet, Kmul Tmnitinri , 
.! ' tunriK, t'oir Mat ami McittjiiK. ^^'utrr- 
' ,ii.(ri,«t. t.t)L*al AiilTi-irii'ii-".' Ni«ivTtii.1ii1|.'. 
» *N[.vv.M a U'.irkont. On r i ■ i . ■ , 

HrAlinit anil JVxtirUK I 
. l\«>*it nnd Shiif Mill"! I 

lanijlLiL'tUTL*. mi l Aliii'. i \ \ -ik .., 

ih llkmlis iinil h'lKlintit pLu Vlr. CuTiwts, VVrmKht IImIIov.- 
sxTv. lili'i'ritul rjtik^iinlkiLirf, Timriw?uv»t Qaiin vMU!, 
nuidt. tV|jvs.s. Snai» ami VhimIW'-. CtMsiicTnuo, and — ii 
imph — llic l.inral AutHoriliL-* Si.ilT^. wnJi:h nn-iiiK ull 
niciiml ciTViluyos in the Hnti^h \:U-\. 
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The total numhcr of workers rcprirsentctl in 
the J. L C. oFLjiini/acion is more than .^ijoo,- 



1 have saiil that al! of these Joint Seandirip 
Industrkil Councils have a chairman and vitt*- 
chairman, respectively an employer and cti\- 
ploye. This is not quite exact. Some counciU 
choose to agree that ch;timRm and secreta- 
ries shall alternately enjoy precedence. There 
is the utmost flexiUility about tlie formation 
of the councils. Nothing is compulsory, not 
even their decisions^ which is a weakness to 
c referred to later. 

What They Are Doing 

WE W 1 LL consider what the Wh itky Coun- 
cils have undertaken and areundertaking. 
These exercised functions h.ivc heen concisL-ly 
sec out in a government report as follow?; 

]. fiUi-'ure the larirest pocdblc ntcuurc of joint. (urtioD 
between cnuiluycrK and worfc people for thu develflpmfiPt 

tilt? imlustry ft^^a lu^rt tif national life and for tht- itntifovt- 
meni o\ thr curiiJil tuns al all cnt^ai^eil in that industry. 

J, Rtni^Ttlar <:uiiiii<li'T.itiafL of wcM{L>ii. hour; mid working 
canklJuunfi in the inijustrj- Ji3 a, whole. 

S. The cunsirlfr/tiioi) of Tnt^as^Mnrs fur Tv^ulorisiiis pro- 
due ti lit i rvn-! t'intiloynii-nt. 

4. The i-<uiMh]j-rAtiyii nf custln^ iTiathinery fpr the settle- 
ment, of LlilTcri'tifj-x bctwctn fJifTi;rcnt jTiirtiirs nnd sccticrts 
in thi- r ' : 1 Ml,- **ftinhlishinf'nt tiE TnLiL-hinery for 
thisj'. . ridt iilrL-atEy i-xisi.lt with tht; object 
of Sf'i ■ i:lt3fnpriT uf riiJhtuHici, 

5. I ■-• ■• ■ ■ !■ . 'ii tnc&iuru^ fcir sccuriinR tht indU" 
«ion of vM LNrf]lii>trei ^ntl work-iicO]ilc in their rrtptctivfl 

6. The roltection of statistics and infonHEitiDfis cm mat* 
tcTS iiTipertaintnii; lo the inrJusTry. 

7. The cnc-fjUTai?rmenl of the study of processes and 
dirsiipn and ril tt^^cajch, with a view to perfecting the 
products ot the industry. 

8. The provisifjn of facilities for the full consider ation 
nd utilijuittcin of invcniion."* and any irnprovctnent in 

machinery or mrtb''jd, and for the aJequnte safcHuacdtug 
<«f th* nehts cf ihu desiRnurs of such imrsrcivi-mcni.-:. smd to 
iftecufc that stuh itnpfovcmcnt in rrieth<'jd or ir^^'onl^m &hflll 
ivc to each p^irtv- iin equiinbk ahsJt of the bci^trfEta, fiuaii- 
Cul\ or oihcrv is*.-, aiiiinfl thepclrcfm. 

'J. Inquniti^ into spevLtl problems of the inijiuti^', m- 
cludinK the i.'jnipa.raLive &tudy ^ti the ort^aniJiLtion and 
n;lho<i4 in this and other countries, and, ivhiire du-sirLible, 
"""tf publK^ttun of reports. The arr.iniwnient of k-cturea 
;d the huldin^ of conicrvinrea on taubjecls of general 
"tefeil to thi* industry. 
lU. 'r[]e imirruvement of the health conditions ohtxtinin^^r 
in the induhUy, and the provihian of jtpccjal tri^a^ment 
ivhert nt"ce&s.~try for wnrkfrs in the industry. 

1 1. The iiuprrvLgton of entry inin, and trauiini;!: for, 
the indu^tr)', nnd coopemtion vtith \hc educAtional authori- 

-titii, in arriuiKiiiEf cduciilion in all its bmnfihts fur Ihti 
indnstr}-. 

12. The ia?uc to the yrewi of authorilauve statements 
tipon matters 3.^i'rLiEiig the industry and, of (jentfral interest 
to the c"ammunity, 

1J. RtpreH^ntation of the needs and opinion^ of the 
ndu&try to Xb.v KQvemmenl^ Kovcmirient dcpartniuni^ and 
fXher authumitiit, 

14. The coniiidrration uf any maticr$ that inav he jtz- 
ferred to it by the tjoverninent; or any goviirnment dtpurt- 

-*nt». 

15. The consideration of the propof^als for Dicitrict 
Coundls and Worlc^ Committee* put fwrwnrd in thr "U'hitlpy 
l^rport, hLwinH; rej^nf m each caae ta any yui:h orgimisfi- 
tion* as way alrca,dy ht- m cA-i^tence. 

16. C<M:>pet"4i Kin wuh ihc ,}oint Industrial Coun^nls for 
Other iuduitrii.* to deal uiih probjcnj* of cc^mmon luiuru^t. 

All but ;*ix councils have acted as arhitra- 
tion tribunalii for the settlement of disputes 
as to wages, honu&es, allowance<^, ht^Iidays, 
hours and general working conditions. The 
study of profits is a dctad of all these pro- 
ceedings, data hemg suhmitced hoth hy 
the accountants of the management and the 
research cnmmirrecs of the workers. In cer- 
tain instances where joint conferences had 
been in existence for some time — as in the 
cable-makers' industry, for instance — the!»c 
have been incorporated as council committees. 

In a few cases the council agreements upon 
questions of wages, hours, ami hoIlday^> have 
to be stjbmitted to a referendum of the trade 
unions. This is where the twin sisters of 




Training For Service 



What science and engi- 
neering have done to de- 
velop the mechanical effi- 
ciency of the telephone, spe- 
cialized training has done in 
the development of w^orkers. 

Plant engineers, linemen, 
directory clerks, toll opera- 
tors, equipment installers, 
electrolysis engineers, 
trouble hunters, line repair- 
men, test table operators, 
chief operators, contract 
agents, building engineers, 
line installers, exchange re- 
pairmen, plant inspectors, 
trouble operators, funda- 
mental plan engineers, 
draftsmen, estimate clerks, 
exchange operators, cable 
testmen, equipment inspec- 



tors, wire chiefs, traffic en- 
gineers, galvanometer men, 
cable splicers, facilities engi- 
neers, surveyors, informa- 
tion operators, switchboard 
installers, accountants, test- 
men, supervisors, station re- 
pairmen, equipment engi- 
neers, directory operators, 
statisticians, appraisal engi- 
neers, routing operators and 
scores of other skilled em- 
ployees are specially trained 
for the exacting work of pro- 
viding telephone service. 

Throughout all work of 
telephone construction and 
operation there is a ceaseless 
endeavor at mastery of serv- 
ice that makes for improve- 
ments beneficial to the 
public. 




American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 



One Poiley 



One Syttem 
Jind ttll ditvQt^J tou>ard Better Service 



Universal Strvica 



Tfie margin of profit in many indtistries largely depends 
upon tlw efficiency, dependability, and low upkeep cost 
of machinery used 






tUivv for cvrttriftiilai 
or pun\pt 



Protect your mtf tj^tr^ 
with motor tirtvtn 
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BSaUtr dnx'iTJi: batl^ry 
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tJipentfablv op*rmtton 
t^f motor drtWTt pump 
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Motor% liiti'^t ron/Tocf«f 
t& cfTttrifueat pump 
6000 tfa/Jbns of wjifer 



Q-£ Vrrtteal Pump Afotorw 
in ihim witi^r pumping ntmfftHL 



Electrically drii^en pumps 
raise the margin 

THUMPING r>"«ts receive carefi;! scrutiny iii th» 
■*• econoniicnl niartaKcmeni <4 many indusirial 
properties Consideration of ihe most satisfactory 
solution of tb« varied problems involved leads to 
electric drive in which G-E Motors and attending 
equipment are specified. 

Pumpini; stations, mills, mines, textile factories, 
cheniiual plants, irrigation developments— all have 
presented diversified requirements in adopting 
electric pump drive. 

The capacity of the pump manufacturer to produce 
particularized installations has been jnatitoted by 
the specialised efforts of G-E engineers, co-oper- 
ating with him. 

Securing this equipment and co-operative service 
of the General Electric Company through your 
manufacturer is to combine the greatest efficiency 
and dependability in the application of electric power 
to your pumps. 
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chaos, Suspicion and Jealousy, get in their 
iimxl lieks; and a Uisruptinn of rhejnint Itidus- 
rrial Council of rhe haking industry fitiallv 
resvilted i'mm an adverse vote hy union nicm- 
liLTs on a council agreement. Again, in the 
liirniturc industry the w<irkers tailed to ratify 
the council committees' draft of terins of 
icttlcment and the disinite passed our of the 
hands of the council; however, the emi^liners 
luivc made substantial increases of wages as n 
result of local agreements, conditional on 
the acceptance hy their workpeople of the 
agreement embodied in the council's report, 
M) that that boiiy may ultimately he resiisci- 
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Traveling Arbitrators 



ODDLY enough the hngiish chairman and 
vice-chairman ot the Jomt Industrial 
t'ouncil for the printing imliistiy was alile to 
t-nd prolonged disputes in Ireland. The Heavy 
Chemicals and Road transport Councils 
have set up traveluig arbitration panel.'-; 
the Wool (and .Allied) Textile Council has 
established an ariiitratton panel. 'I'he Furni- 
ture Council has formed a national con- 
ciliation board. The Music Trades Ccnmtil 
ha,s set up a conciliation committee. 

In the matter of the emiiloymcnt of dis- 
;>bled men, the Hosiery, Music I rades, Silk, 
Wool (and Allietl) Textile Councils have 
aijreed to absorb crippled ex-soldiers in a 
number up to < per cent of the total of their 
employers. Four other councils are inves- 
tigating the question. 

The Boot and Shoe "soviet" recommended 
"that women should no longer be employed 
in men's occupations in this trade." The 
subject of apprenticeship and the employ- 
ment of women and juveniles has been taken 
up by the Hosiery, Pottery, Vehicle Build- 
ing, and the scientific management committee 
of the Building Trades Councils since July, 
1919. In each ca.se the council has coopenired 
with the Juvenile [".niployment Department 
of the Ministry of l.almr. Before the dare 
mentioned, schemes for dealing with pre-war 
apprenticeship hid been approved by the 
Joint Industrial Councils for the music 
trades, pottery, saw-millinj,' and wool (and 
allied) textiles industries. 

Improving Industry 

THU Mafch-Making Council, in toliabora- 
tion with the I'oreignOffice and the Depart- 
ment of t)verseas Trade, has been studying 
the foreign match inilustry. It has retpicstcd 
the Foreign Office to approach the Swcilish 
and Japanese governnienrs to obraiiv thtir 
signatures to the Berne convention regarding 
the use ot poisonous phosphorus. The pottery 
industry has long been in the dark on the 
question of wages earned by piece-workers, 
nuiny of whom emphjy and pay their own as- 
sistant.s. To collect this information . record 
cLirds were issued to 15,000 journeymen piece- 
workers by the J. I. C, at the beginning of 
November. These are now being collected. 

The Admiralty J. 1. C. has worked through 
last winter to provide a satisfactory short- 
time employment scheme for the tlockyards 
to keep the workers' distress at a minimum 
during the transition from a war to a peace 
fofifing. Four union members of the Admiral- 
ty J. 1. C. sat upon a I'rinie Minister's Select 
Committee to inijuire into the use of govern- 
ment dockyards for commercial pur|>oses. 

The Whitley ideal is the reconstitution ol 
industry so that managers and workers will 
strive willingly together to build their trades 
into a massive, compact, commercial founda- 
tion for .1 new national temple of social 
justice. 
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It "Stumped" the 

World's Master Forger 

This genuine check for .'{144.^8, issued by a department 
store rated "AAt" was potentially worth thousands. 

It uas mailed to a Brooklyn wallpaper firm whose mail box was 
[(K)ted by confederates of a celebrated forger, head of a gang 
active for 15 years, and well known to the police, hut who has 
eluded conviction. 

The "master-mind" of forgery raised many of these stolen checks 
that had been mailed by merchants in various States, to thou- 
sands of dollars. Then he tackled this one, applied acid, and 
changed the Brooklyn firm's name to "Bearer," so skillfully that 
no trace whatever of the original name and date remained. But 
he stopped at the two-color "shredded" Protectograph amount 
line, and realized only the paltry $44.98. 

EXACTLY FIFTY uN£ DOLLARS -SiX C-FNTS 
This is the famous two-color "shredded" line of the Protectograph 
Check Writer. Had the check been written on a Protod f-orger- 
Pn'Kif Check, the forger couldn't have changed even the name 

An ' 'Ex" master4orger, that; the police did catch, who is now 
in State Prison, has exposed .some secrets of the trade in a little 
book called "Scratchcr Sends a Warning " Wc will .send it free 
to responsible executives onK Enclose letterhead or card 
.show in{^ business connection 

TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO. 

TRADE MARK REGISTERED 

Estublished IS'W 

1174 University Ave, Rochester, N. Y. 

World's largest makers of theck-protecting devicus and forgery-firoof checki 

Protectograph 
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"No, we're fully stocked! on these— 
but we need a lot of . . . " 

— Stock conditions are signalled 
instantly by Rand Visible Records 

TiyrONEY needlessly tifd up, machines and men idle while 
ov^rhetid goes on wh&t busine^ man does not know the 
losses from overstock or from shortage of materials! 

But today, through the introduction of Rand VISIBLE Card 
Eijuipmcnt, such to^sea are praeticaHy impo<isib1e. With your 
stock records Rand-displayed, deliveries of the right materials in 
the right amounts at the right time, are po»ib1e. Maximum 
and mimmum signals prevent overstocking or material shortages. 
Thus capital "tied up" in overstocking or waiting for essential 
parts is held to a minimuin. 

Nothing myaterious or complicated about it — Rand Traco 
Cabinets or Rand Desk Stands (here shown) simply contaia 
your records in such a form that they are always before your 
eye. You can get at the status of every item of stock instantly. 
And since the cards need not be removed, they cannot be oiia- 
placed or overlooked. 

Complete, immediate knowledge of ■(ock throuth RKEhj Viatble 
Kecorit» enable* rhpSalei ManAfcr Cotum It over wiTh ar^ntEr fre- 
qucriL'y. pcrrnid the Purchatins Agent 10 |>CTfarm hia riuliev with- 
out ifiue«swork, H^ve* to the Stores Dcparimcni an ideal efTideckcy. 

And luit « in Stock mad Purchue control. Rxnil Vitible Recordi 
speed up and inakerT^ocecfficieilt the Control of Salci, Produrtion. 
Peraonnd, Credit, etc., euttmg overhead at the tame time. 



Viimatitt your Card 




Atk our local o/Rca taahowyou — without ablifiiaa 
— hum Rtnd e*r> aoha your partiaalmt probitm. 
Or tctu^d^" I f"^ '»ir HUvk <'J)nitot llaaklrl AMrrit tJtpi. W.» 

RAND COMPANY, Inc. North Tonawanda.N.Y. 

Brancht:* and Salei O/ficeM in a!l LeaJiitg Citiet 




VISIBLE BUSINESS-CONTROL 



British Business Visits Us 

r\S BinniNC, farewell to hU .American 

hosts, Stanley Machin, prc^itlcnt nf the 
1-ondon Chamber of tommtjrcc, v>ho, with 
fifteen luht r ■ ■ 1 ii-hCham. 

iiers of t t of the 

Chamber i M -• • 

VVashinuton on > ■ 

" American at'. i i. 
get together more 1: 
prnl>lems .!■ ! - v i, , ; 
affecting v .th contcrcntcs help to 

remove nn ..ndinijs ami prcjiijuc-'. 

We ^et to know each other hcttcr. Personal 
meeting will do more Jh.in anvthint; cl>c to 
improve Hrirish-Amcru-an trade rcliiticiii> 
and ti« cement the l)i»nii< oi friend.Hhip lictwccn 
the two countries." 

This expression by Mr. MacH'tn seemed 
to sum up the (cclinKs of the 1 ■ :ind 
their hii-its. A sitirit of "h.-n rhc- 
sea" pcrmcaleJ the different i l>olh 
sides taking; the view that trier. riial 
relaticms licfween the two grt.ii I iiitlish- 
speaking countries wa.s absolutely necessary 
to the welfare and prosperity of both nations. 

"Wc are each fithcr's best customer," 
was the way rmc of the British business men 

f>ut it, "and surely no busincs.s man wmiKI 
le so unwise as not to cultivate and Iniild 
up the giHHi will of his biggest buyer." 

Durinj; their two days' stay in the national 
capital, the Hritish dclejjatioii met with the 
Oirectors of the N.ituinal Chambrr .md dis- 
cussed their trade problems. l'robalil> the 
most intcrcstinjt conference was that held 
in the old Daniel Wctistcr home, recently 
purchased by the N.iUfinal Chandler, when 
the subject of ".■Adjustment of l.aUir l)is. 
putes" was talked about. In speaking of the 
British labor problems, A. J. Holison, presi- 
dent of the .'Vs.sociation of Hritish Ch.amliers 
of Commerce, said: 

"The view of the government ortrcials in 
England is that every man ought to be in a 
union and cvcrv cmpio\ er in an association. 
The man who i.s not in an association or a 
union is a nuisance to a government de- 
partment. They like to sec us arranged in 
regular regiments because, as they say., it is 
so much more convenient for a government 
department to deal with us as one party 
than with employer as an individual. The 
result is wc are ceasing to be a free country, 
because the man whi> is not in the union is 
regarded, even by the government of his 
country, as a man who is making an un- 
reasonable use of his liberty in not joining 
the army he is supposed to be in and not l>cing 
at the battle he is sup|xiscd to be at." 

He asserted that the efforts of the British 

ffovemmcnt to settle labor disputes have not 
iceii satisfactory. To prove his contention 
he citett an instance in his own husineis. 
"In December last year," he said, "my men 
had secured an extraordinary advance and 
were receiving more than 250 ficr cenc_ above 
the previous wages although the cost of living 
i.s supposed to have advartccd only ifo 
per cent. They applied for a Jurther advance 
on Christmas. It was referred to the govern- 
ment triiiunal handling disputes and we did 
not get a decision until .^pril. I had to uo 
on delivering mv goods without knowing the 
cost, and in .April my wages were piir up i / 
per cent and that advance wa^. 
Christmas. And I had been d 
for four months on an unknown r.itc i.l vs.ik' 

"In our business wc have uur men cittiaged'^ 
on a monthly notice. I wouKl rctonimend 
it as a valuable custom because the men 
know there can be no alteration of waiics, 
cither up or down, without a month's notice. 
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THE TONAWANDAS 



N^wVbrk lOhrs. 
Bosion 13 hrs. 
Chicago 12 hrs. 
Detroit 5 hrs. 
PiHcburd 6 hrs. 
CleveUnX 4- hrs. 
Philadelphia II hfa, 
Toron+o 3hrs- 
Montreal 5 hrs. 
Washin^on II hrs. 
St- Louis 15 hrs- 
Ctncinrtati 1 1 hrs. 
Indianapolis 12 hrs. 
Memphis 24 hrs. 
Louisville 1 5 hrs. 
Nashville 21 hrs. 
BaHiinore 1 1 hrs- 





Inthe Heart of America 
The Tonawandas 

[, The Chief Marine ntiil RiliI Gatc- 
wiiy between the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic, and between the 
United States and Canada. 

2. Reliable, and cheap electric power 
from Niagara. 

3. Superior labor supply, with open 
shop the rule. 

4. Within 12 hours' ride of 70% uf 
United Stales' and Bo% of Can- 
ada's population. 

J Basic raw materiais and diversified 
manufacturing within or close to 
the communiry. 

6 Progressive living and working 
conditions; center of rich agricul- 
tural and fniic belt; equable 



Chica^i 




BostoiD 



. "J^-Si' 

; "s. ...N(?w"Vbrl\ 
Clevilond j \ -Phi WUrphjj 

Wmhin^fn 



.'^ CinciliTidii 
iLouisvrille 



Ciitfin^ DowirBeliveries 
iphi. and Frei^hr Charges 



November i, 1920 

Dear Sir; — 

When cnmparing ynur proposals with those of coniper- 
itors careful luiyers will figure on transptjrtation costs and 
time required for delivery. 

These determining items can he greatly in ynur favor — 
if your plant is located at the Tonawandas — -as can be seen 
from the list at the upper left hand corner of this page. 

These advantages also apply to your raw materials. 
Ynur raw materials can be cheaply laid down at the Tona- 
wandas due tt) their nearness to cheap water transportatinn, 
and to railroad trunk, line service on the N. Y. Central Lines, 
Erie, Lehigh Valley, Grand Trunk. The Lackawanna and 
Pennsylvania have secured right of way and authorization to 
enter the Tonawandas. 

Then, too, all the other basic conditions are right for 
assuring maximum returns on your invested capital. 

Let us send you the complete facts. 

Very truly yours, 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE TONAWANDAS 

TONAWANDA, N. Y. - - NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 



Send 




This 
Booklet 



Cut out this corner as :i rtrtn'mdcr rn write Jor 
Free Illustrated Booklet on the Tonawandas. 
Please use your letterheatl. 
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lECTMCiUS 

FATAL TO mm 

!' < r. afo .2. « . 

in-r ^ by ao eWlrlr i - 

at G uVUick last evening wlul'' 
f orklnR on nl»>*mrr at tji«« lumr I 
llvrr • •• • i 



roronrr 

was laJtsn 



r.,.- !. .11.31. 



to Alnc> u<litai 

■t of tin- ' ( 



mx<t In the art 



on'l Iuru!« l';»hti>n. a bov. !• 
rnii to t i I 1 > . , 

'uril ■•r Hill wm' <l I li . 
f,'i«>l<" Sells morsiip In :»n 
Mr Oroivci- haJ bii-ii « 
1 - -'-nm^ *- "" 'h ■ 



The silent voice— calling men 

to death 

One moment a pulsing, living being— 
the next a crumpled lifeless shell 



C\KH.FSSrV. hi- rciitlicj tVir ihe wtuxlrn 
switch han.lle- and misscil. His hami, 
tlijiping. toucKcJ tlie live nictui bbdc. A 
blinding fljrc shot our — ancf thri>u)ih Kin IhmIv 
cLirtciJ the (xiwerful rlci trii al ciirrtm. 

Ni) chjrue ti> live- no time tr> say farewell! 
Krirnifs, iluitory — none roiiKI »iop that light- 
ning rush ttl itc;ith. 

All owr the land pmtest 

From everywhere jti outcry, iii evcr-inrreasing 
inTciitil)", is heard nga>n<t the ncelHe^s wa«te 
nl' hfe .ind pro]>eriy caused liy the exposed 
kiii^c ttwiii'h. 

Virc rn.irihals arc rilling againkt it; safeiv 
ofliriaN arc hraniting it as dan^crciu^; labor 
unidTiH ;irt' •1'-iiim>icintt if; eletincal wwiciic^ 
arc ' i it; architects ami coiirracrofi 

are I . it; from every side ctimc* the 

dcin.uul liuiii authnririo — t^if txpoifti knifi 
1 wilch miijt JO. 

Stare l-irc MarshotH. H. Krlt'.l'' ■ 1 • ma 
in ruling afj.iiiist the cvim>sciI ki . ie- 

scrilies It as *' line i«f the mtist i>ii ' ... .of 
\oii of life anil prupcrty." Jotin >>. Huran, 
State I' irc Marshal <ifWc»t V'irgiiii.i, has ralleii 
It "one of the must itangcruus lire and accident 
haxarJs in cxiitcncc." 

."V trital of ",* I ' ' ; •.• I • ^' '. -an 
during the yc. r vc 
iiiMulIation uf u ' . ml- 

ing," says Fire Mar..lial I'fank 1 1, hllsuorth r>f 
Michigan. Fire Marshal 1.. T. Hussey id 
Kan«ais has iiiinc.i (hr'r pr<>grc.>.iiive stalir. widi 



a similar ruling "t« ivmicct the lives an.i 
proi>erty of the Stale of Kansa-.." 

The Square D Safety .Switch 

'111- I It Safety Switch is an ahMilutc 
».!■ ■n-.t »hi>ck, fire, and industrial 

nv. . ( , IV kind. 

It is a simple knife switch in a prc^scd-.'-tcc) 
hniisinH— externally operated. A han.itc on 
the oiir>idc diKS nil the work. 

Current caiuiiit reach lh.it handle, n»r the 
Ikpx iiw:ir -imigh. rugged insiil.ition completely 
isolates alllncparts. Thci arc safely encl<»cd 
within srecl w.ills. 

'I'he switch may lie locked in the open posi- 
tion, too, white w .rk is hcing dime iin the line; 
nolKxU- can rl mm on the current. 

This rcaiuri; inanv an cicctncian's 

life. "On" aUii '>•! ). 'v in- 

dicated. The Square 1> : .adc 

in over ,500 si.'es, tyi>e:Y ' . -for 

factories, ulficc liuildiiigs and homes. 




The Jiiiigfnut fxpoitd Tht Siiuart 1} -^.'/fty 
kaijt twilth Sa i!,-'. 



I he greatest icniuining ha/ard around an 
ciccrrical installation — thccx|HMC'l knifeswitch 
is lining. 

.'\ll over the country pn)Kre.»»ive firms — 
Ic.idcrs Imrh m ernrdnyes' wcffare and 1*1 cffi 
cicnt prodii ■ 
of their wcir . 

ing all olvi. r - • i ■ , J, . r. . .. ■ 1 

Siju.irc D Safety Switches. Kromtnent among 
them arc: 

Nordv'l' * M«rmnn Compikn^ 
C«rb4if undu rr> C'vr»i|»ii>' ol Am«rlc« 

S«nt:l3ir Ufllin in|f Company 

T«>«B Cumpjiny 

Rock Ifllitfid L1mv> 

Spvrry l-'lijur ('timp»ny 

tjiKlmnn Ktwtitk t cimpnny 

B«l hie hr m Shipbuilding Cnr|>t>r«t«iMt 

Union .Swilch A Slennl C'(iffnp«ny 

StAndArH Sl^el Cnr Cnmpuny 

AliimOilim Orr I'limp-inv 

I 



l>i;[>.irliMt-iit lit C»ioimcKt, \\ a.stiliigUjii, l> C . 

Installed by your etectrical 
contractur-deuter 
Vrvhilects ami cngirccri jrc luting it a> stand- 
ard c<iiiipmcnt. .•\tk any of them for furthc 
information — or write us direct. 

^ct Now I !ir workmen. 1 

family an.l • linM fire. . 

ind other rii 

SQUARE D COMPANY 

1400 fti yard Slrsvl, Octroil, Michigan 
Can^4ian Factory.- WmllmrttilU, Ont. 
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ALL OVER 

the 
WORLD 



the quest for Petroleum 
goes on constantly and 
"Oilwell" Machinery is 
conducting this search. 

Test Well for Oil in England 




Capyrtahi 

When the British Government de- 
cided to make an official test for 
Petroleum in England, "Oilwell" 
Experience was called upon to fur- 
nish the drilling equipment. 

We are Specialists in 

il and Gas Well 



Supplies 



and our eitperience in manufactur- 
ing supplies for the oil country 
dates back to the drilling of the 
First Oil Well in America in 1859. 



tilt 

>il rouniry 




Any Sist 



Oil Well Supply Co. 

Main OfTiceH: 

PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 

New York Lx** An^clDa San FranciAco 



.Kid as the ilatc apin-nnriiL's vvlicri llic mvn ■.\t\: 
rithcr (•niiig to 1>l- lntktd out or nre goint! to 
t:o <m strike tiotli sides hiivi; liaii tinn; to 
cool ami get ruMMiimhlc. 

"One of the results of the dating liack of 
the adviUiccd Wiiges ))>' the guvernmeiit is 
that it hus entirely hrokcn up the etistom of .1 
month's notice, as the men will nn longer 
recogirize that they are under this ohli- 
nation. 

"I think it is most deploralilc that there i-i 
this insistence that every man must join the 
union. Many unions have restrictive clauses, 
such as that only sons of those in the trade 
shall come in the union, and clauses Llirectet 
towards an ettort to form a monopoly in 
that trade, and if the scarcity of labor ttoes 
on Uma enouyh there is no dnulit we shuiild 
he depleted of skilleil men because of the 
apprenticeship rules under which that union 
is governed. That is one of the difficultie.s 
we shall have to face in F.ngland in the 
luturt." 

Mr. Machln, who was for a number of' years 
chairman of the London Conciliation Board, 
.ilsu told the ."American business men some 
interesting tacts about the labor .situation in 
Kngland, He said that "it should be clearly 
understood that in Kngiand there are twei 
classes of agitators. There are those who are 
agitating the unions in their sincere and 
earnest wish to improve the condition of the 
working men and tii increase their earning 
power. .Mthoujjh we may nor always see 
eye to eye as emplo\ ers with their demands, I 
tbmk that is a movement with which we must 
,dl ba\ e sympathy. 

Extremists at Work 

T3U'r there is also a body — nothing like 

■* such a large body, but a very active hodj — 
of extremists who are using the lalior move- 
ment simply with the object of overthrowing 
the Constiti "ion, rh.Tt body for the time 
being, has captured certain reins ot their own 
union government, and they are making a 
great deal of fuss, but i am convinced that 
in the end — and I hope in the near future — 
they will be overthrown by the real sober- 
minded trade unions. Those men we can 
have absolutely no truck with at all. They 
will have to be fought and the government 
will have to deal with them id an unmis- 
takable way." 

Speaking of what has been done by the 
London Conciliation Board, Mr. Macbin .said 
that during it.s twenty years of existence only 
one award had been departed from up to the 
time of the war. In all cases which came 
before the board, he said, a court wa.s ap- 
pointed to consider the questions involved. 
The court consi.sted ot trade-unionists and 
employers outside of the industry involved in 
the ease at issue. During the war, however, 
he stated that the court lost some ol its 
usefulness as the workers, instead of sub- 
mitting their controversies to the court, 
appealed to the government. Settlements 
effected by the government have not sdways 
hecn satisfactory to business, he said. 

Sonie of the high lights of the labor situa- 
tion in the United States were pointed out by 
Frederick J. Koster, ctf San Francisco, Mr. 
Kostcr said that if the efforts of certain 
elements in this country :o arouse ciiLss leeling 
are successful, then any attempt to bring the 
people together will be futile. 

One of the most interesting contributions 
to the discussion was that of H. L. Symonds, 
of London. ITe said that in his plant he had 
an arrangemeiit with his men whereby their 
wages were on a sliding scale. The agree- 
ment provides that if the cost of living in- 
creases wages arc to be advanced proper- 



1^1 




RnshWKrk! 



-Speed up your burliness. Put your ideas to work. 
This fnuchitie prints sharp, clear, personal letters in 
your own office without type-st;tting, wlrhour 
tieliiv, without troublt:, — almost witliout cost. 




STENCIL DUPLICATOR 

firitits anything rh,u k-.m [il- Typc-^^TlT ccn, hand- 
written, drawn or ruled. \t ise^isy to operate. Just 
write tile form^ — ;*tt;ich the stencil — turn the b;tndle. 
Twenty to a thousfind striking, stimulating clear, 
csact copies rejidy for the maib in 2o minutes. 

PAYS FOR ITSEI-F IN 10 DAYS 

ThaTa lh^ extH:Fioiit!i,' uf jnuny ni^vtr., R •=a.Vi^ ttmc — re- 
i,lucf-s printfoR bills — h(4pB to iucroasc exiles iind cullcct 
mr>ncy. l-Tscd by b-,ULi]kr.,niiinufiM^tiiTtM^»riicrchantfl, churches, 
sr!nHf]r* jannl ihr LTniTcd Stari-.-i lifjvernine-ni.. 

FREIE TRIAJ- AT OUR RISK 

Wf ijffiT to place xbv: R.jtQsiJv'ed in 
your ijffici.* un trml. Use it a.? if you 
owf5cd il. We wilt si?iid| complftr 
L^.|trT{)Tti[-nt and *iuitp\'n}^. We will 
mml you MLiTifJU'S ot Rotospccd 
V U-ttur'., formy. (-'tc, u-scd by others 

7 in your line of bitanuss Xt> in- 

cfL^asf profit-^ and save c)t- 
^^^^ dltlsc Mail tbi^ coupon NOW 
A j^^r^^ fur hi njklri» saniplf-s unil details 
H^^^^i of our Free Triui UEer, 

i / The 

Rotospeed Co. 

m E. Third. St. Dayltin. Uhio 

Til*; RotwHlMi-"^ Co.. 
•t .• B, Third St.. DsytMi, Otiio. 

1 I A Semi rru-, nt nncr, Ixjoklet.sarnplljsofwork 
\ J /aui^ defalk of RuioAfM.,..d Free Trial OScr. 

Name - 

.Address 
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ENTHUSIASM 

ENTHUSIASM is the lubricant that overcomes 
trjction in production — the use of good tuols 
pnMnotes ami encourages Knthnsiusm. In this 
period of insistent demand tor the producis of 
manufacture the importance of anything that 
tends to increase the output of man or machine 
is strongly emphasized. 

Williams" Drop-Forged Machinists* Tools are 
sturily and dependable — they have matle good in 
qualify ami efficiency for nearly half a century. 
Their reputation is thoroughly established. 
Ambiti'His operators welcome an opportunity to 
use them, for " Better tools make bettL-r workmen." 

An inspection of your equipment now may 
indicate where y(»u could obtain increased pro- 
duction, or improved quality or both, through 
the lubricant of Enthusiasm, stimulated by tTie 
use of Williams' Superior Drop-Forged Machinists' 
Tools. 

Copy ot our m w M;!i-hinist<' 'I'ouls l-Sncpk will be 
sent on request. 

J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 

"W£ DROP-FORGING PEOPLE" 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. HI FF.ALf), N. \. CHK.'\GO, ILL. 
24 Rich.inis St. 24 Vulcan Sr. 1024 W. ]20ch .«?t. 

Williams' Superior 
Drop-ForgedTools 
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tionatdy. If prites «(> down wugt:!> arc to 
decline with them. 

During their stay, the mcmlwrs ol' the 
dclciiiition were rile (jiicsts of the National 
Chamber at 11 hannuet at the Shorcham 
Hotel. Sir .•Vucklanii Gcdiles, the British 
Amiiassadiir and Joshua \V. Alexander, 
secretary of the Department of Commerce, 
were among those invited to meet the British 
jjiisincss men. 

In hi J adil^s^, I he British Ambassador 
pointed out that adequate world trade 
development hy Great Britain and the 
I'nitci! Sr.i'i-'; rr.n ir-il that both nations 
la» t'l •.d)lc. lie insisted 

that tn ' . irc in (>reat Britain 

fur clow business eotijicrutiun with America 
than has been indicated by m.iny .American 
writers. He has learned trom those writers, 
he said, "how diabolically clever the British, 
more espcciallv the l-nglish, arc, and wifh 
what Machi.Tvelliaii liuplicitv the British 
[nish their trade. 

"1 believe thar it is imperati\e that each 
country should p!ay the great yanie of world 
trade.su import ant to us both, wit hits cards iip- 
(iiv the table in so far as trailc is supported and 
developed by national, that is, political, action. 

Dangers of Secrecy 

SMCRKCV breeds suspicion, the mother of 
hostility. 1 believe that full reciprocity in 
frankness i.s essential if we are to avoid diffi- 
culties. I l>elieve must strr)ngly that in 
spite of possible local diminution of profit, 
cnoiieration between our nations will pay us 
both best in the long run. 

"If the English-speaking jicoples work 
toifcther, no half-baked Commori.sts or 
militarist adventurers will long continue to 
liisturb the rcwtfling world." 

Secretary .-Vlcsiander in his remarks said 
that "the i'nited Slates docs not contemplate 
any attempt to drive other nations out of the 
shipping business. Quite the contrary is so. 
I am onlv stating what is fair when J say it is 
the policy of this country to own and to 
operate a fair share of the world's shipping." 

I.ikc other distinguished visitors who come 
to this Country, the British business men 
made a pilgrimage to Washtngtiin's home at 
Mount Vernon. They were much impressed 
with the things of interest there. 

On the last dav of their stay in Washington, 
the Britishers and a number of liirecturs of 
the Ch.imber of Commerce were the luncheon 
guests of Sir .Auckland (ieddes at ihe Hritish 
Kmhassy. 

The delegation included: Mr. A. |. Hobson, 
LL.D.. President; Sir 'l"hi>nr,is Mackenzie, 
G.C.M.t;., I.L.I).; Mr. A. K. Atkcy, M.P., 
Nottingham; Mr. Stanley Machin, J.I'., 
President, London Chamber; Mr. J. A. 
.Aiton, C.B.K., President, Dcrbv Chandier of 
Commerce; Mr. W. I- . Russell, Vice-President 
Glasgow Chamber; Mr. H. L. Syimmds, 
Depute Chairman of Council, London Cham- 
ber; Mr. F. j. Tumpsett of Kxcter; Mr. O. K. 
llodingti.n, British Chamber, I'ari.-s; Mr. Wm. 
Muir MacKean, of Glasgow; Mr. l-'rank 
.Moore of Leicester; Mr. C. B. Carryer, of 
Leicester; Mr. Thomas M<irlc> , of Leicester; 
Mr. T. S. Sheldrake, of the London TimeJ; 
Mr. Barton Kent of London; Mr. R. B. Dun- 
wood \, IJ.B.I .. .VvTctary of the Association. 



Notice 

The full page adverti.wment of the Chamber 

..f Commerce of the Tonawandas which ap- 
peared on page 45 of ourtXtober issue should 
have carried the adiiress "Tonuwanda, N. V., 
and North Tnnawanda, N. Y." 
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And ^ow—The'Roofs the Limit" 

WHERE once was empty, wasted For seventeen years they have been show- 
space, you now find every cubic ing the better storage way to more than 3 
foot — clear to the roof — utilized for stor- hundred diSerent lines of industry, saving 
age. It was a physical impossibility for men them millions of dollars in space, in labor 
to pile the heavy cases straight up to the and in time. Whether you handle boxes, 
roof. But it was a mechanical possibility, bags, barrels, bales or any other form of 
as the pictures prove. Economy Storage merchandise, you will be interested in our 
Engineers easily solved this problem — just free booklet, "Economy in Storage." No 
as they can solve \)ours. obligation is incurred when you ask for it. 



■n i,^^„«wv ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY r,^,„ 

The Economy now much space 

SYSTEM 2fi59 West V»n Buf en Street, Chicago, U. S. A. yoU Wastine ^ 

toCWTOH HIWTOUC FRnUPKUfllA CUTILOIT ATUVKTA SAM rHANCrSCO 5' 



Economy Portable Elevators 

and Storage racks 





Proieci^ur 
IiwGslmGnis whfi 

HigPAX 



THE Automatic Electric Services of the P.A.X. 
(Private Automatic Exchange) protect investments by 
saving time and labor, simplifying detail and promotinj; 
co-ordination throughout your business organisation. These 
services soon pay for their installation by cutting into overhead 
expenses, thus quickly releasing capital for other uses. In 
hundreds of America's foremost commercial and industrial 
institutions tlie P.A.X. has protected other investments by 
proving itself to be an investment — not an expense, 



The Automatic Telephones 
of the P.A.X. at all times, for 
24 hours every day, give 
prompt, accurate and secret 
interior communication. 

The CodeCallof the P.A.X. 
locates instantly any official or 
department head and puts him 
in communication with those 
who seek him. 

The ConferenceWire of the 
P.A.X. enables several persons 
to hold a round table discus- 
sion with secrecy, dispatch and 



accuracy, without k•a^'in^• their 
desks. 

The Watchmen Service of 
the P.A.X. perfects the human 
protection thrown around a 
plant and makes every tele- 
phone a fit e alarm or danger 
signal by which help can be 
instantly summoned. 

Tliese and many other uni- 
fied services that protect in- 
tnvestments, speed production 
and lower costs, are given over 
a single pair of wires operated 
by a simple dial. 



In-vestiffeition will prove the 'value of 
the P.A.X. to your organization. A 
booklet giving further details will be 
gladly sent upon responsible request. 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO. 

Dept. 16S 1001 Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 



Ammo Uummandt of 

IhiM tUnl hi^n hvfemit 
(A<i • . • 'erf- 

td It 

roil f ■ "J ulw- 

o/th^ P.A.X.- IMQAHQ. 

eonjtrrncm andin- 
terCor f«f«fiAun« 
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W^stinghouse 

. W W INDUSTRIAL MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 




Bring the Power to the Paper ! 



Means must be found to relieve 
the world-wide paper shortage 
which hasbeen such a seriousprob- 
lem to every publishing interest 
during the past few years. 

To produce more paper is not so 
easy as it sounds, but paper makers 
who use electric power are never- 
theless finding it particularly use- 
ful in the solution of this problem. 

The big advantage of electrifi- 
cation in this situation is the fact 
that you can think about process 



first and power afterward. You 
can place machines where the re- 
quirements of your process dictate, 
and locate the motors above, along- 
side, or below — wherever operat- 
ing conditions require. 

In original installations, and for 
emergency purposes. Westing- 
house Motors and Westinghouse 
Engineering are serving the paper- 
making industry as they serve 
others, capably and economically 
adapting the power to the process. 



WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING OOMP^VNY 
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Joveni i>cr, 1 92c 



Owners Yatth 

in^Us Brothers 
Const ruction 



lyepeat orders prove ownerJ 
Ksatisfaction wif^ Wells 
'QtQihevs services in buildini 
Twelve clients whose initial 
contracts totalled $^,aso,oo& 
have let 53 repeat contracts 
to us ag^esfating nearly 
forty million dollars. 



Retail mail order house 
Canadian packing house 
Canadian mail order house 
Western packer 
Wholesale mail order house 
Vehicle manu&cturer 
University 
Southern hotel 
Public service company 
Club 

Mid-west manufacturer 
Hotel 



Number 



ConirActs 

Value of first A^^r e^ate Value 



7 


H50,000 


$d,75O,O0O 


4 


150,000 


1,500,000 


5 


400,000 


2,100,000 


<l 


ISO^OOO 


750,000 


4 


500,000 


4,750,000 




400,000 


2,000,000 




650,000 


2,500,000 


2 


600, 000 


2,250,000 


12 


250,000 


7,500,000 


2 


600,000 


1,S50,000 


2 


500,000 


2,750,000 


% 


200,000 


3,000,000 



53 H«ft50,000 1 39, 200,000 

Wells Brothers G>nstructton G>.willl>rtn^ the experience 

of fifty years to bear uf>on your probletn. 
You will pay only actual net cost plus an ai^reed service &e. 
You will ^et the best buildtni^ for the least money 

\^lls Brothers Construction Co. 

Monadnock Block ' Chicago 

CXif^lis JSuiit TV}4?aMfs Mvtiit zJeti"^ 
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To Represent the U. S. 

K-iKlCDl^RICK P. Kt:PPEL, at present 
^ Uircitur of Korciijn Oprriitions of t\\r 
Anirrican Red Cross Mii fivrmcrly an ;issist- 
•iiit secretary oi w.ir, has liecn chusen by tht 
L'haiitlwr of Conimfrrt" of tlie United Stiitrs 
lit be the American Adniinlstrivtive Commis- 
.sioiK-r at the lieaJ^uaruTs of the iicwty 
iorined International Chamber of Commerce 
,t Paris. Each of the countries having' mem- 
crship in the International Chamber, with 
(iie rvceptitin of certain small onrs whicli 
will be represented by i;roups, will be enti- 
tled to mabitain a comniissinner and staff of 
experts at Paris. 

There will be created at the headiiuaricrs 
of the National Chamber in Washington ■^^\ 
International Chamber srction, whiirh will 
take care of affairs in the United States con- 
nected with ihe International Cliambcr. A 
committee of about 25 business men will be 
nanierf to act as advisory body to this sec- 
tion. I'he committee will supervise among 
ither things American memberships in the 
internntionul oryani/.ation. 

Mr, Kcppel will leave for France to take 
up his new duties as soon as lie can do so 
without prejudice to the work upon which 
lie is now engaged. 

When the United States entered the World 
War Mr. Keppel obtained leave of absence 
from his post as Dean of Columbia Collei;e. 
and entered the War Department. I {is work 
brought him in con-srant cont.ict with the 
various civilian organizations cooperatirvg 
with the War Department in the care an^l 
training of the Army. 

While at Columbia, where he received his 
A. B. degree in 18'JK, Mr. Kcppel served for a 
number of years as secretary of the -■Vmcrican 
Association for Infrnational Conciliation. 
He has received honorary degrees frrtm the 
Universities of Pittsburjih and Miclu'i^an, and 
it Chevalier of the Legion d'Honneur of 
ranee. 

As director of foreign operations Mr. 
Keppel was responsible for the expenditure 
of 551,000,000 in relief work in foreign land? 
in the past year. Many thousands of tons of 
supplies were distributed through hufih ware- 
houses at Constantinople, Riga, Mitau, Reval, 
Viborg, Warsaw, Saloniki, Marseilles, Paris 
and other centers. 

All this work has brought Mr, Keppel in 
:los(' touch with the situation in Europe. 
Within the past year he has made two trips 
to fCurope in behalf of the Red Cross, and 
ade a study of conditions in Poland and 
thcr new countries of Centra! Europe. 



1^1' 



Starting VUla Off WeU 

D EVOLUTION.ARY to ranchman, fiperat- 
* ing in a big way, is the transition through 
which Francisco Villa is now passing. The 
ranch given him by the Mexican government 
measures up in area to the requirements of a 
patriarchal estate, as it runs into the thoii- 
sanils of acres. Working is to he on a cor- 
responding scale. The initial equipment in 
ractors, motor trucks, plows, harness, picks, 
hovels, and all the other old and new mechani- 
cal aid.s to agriculture is to cost about ?i 50,000. 



D EQOESTS for 57,000 reprints of "Bank- 
inu Fancies — and the Facts," the reply of 
Mr. George E. Roberts to Dr. Frederic 
Howe, have led us to bring it out in pam- 
phlet form. It may be obtained in fiuantiti*"* 
by those desiring to distribute it, at cost of 
manufacture, $10.00 per thousand. Address 
The Nation's Business, Mills Building, 
Washington. 
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BUREAU OF 
CANADIAN 
INFORMATION 

The Canadian Pacific 
Railway, through its 
Bureau of Canadian In- 
formation, will furnish 
you with the latest 
reliable information on 
every phase of indus- 
trial and agricultural 
development in Canada. 
In the complete Ref- 
erence Libraries main- 
tained at Chicago, New 
York and Montreal is 
complete data on nat- 
ural resources, climate, 
labor, transportation, 
business openings, etc., 
in Canada. Additional 
data is constantly being 
added. 

No charge or obligation 
attaches to this service. 
Business organizations are 
invited to make use of it. 

DEPARTMENT OF 
COLONIZATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Cliicago 

165 E, Otit&rio Su 

Montreal, P. Q. 

3S5 Windior .Slilion 

New York 

1270 Broad wky 



A White Collar Union at Work 

The public, no longer ready to be ignored in Denmark, pitched in and 
broke the big strike of longshoremen 

By JOYCE O'HARA 



C()MPARATI\ F1.Y unnoticed in this 
country, Denmark has uniiertaken the 
solution of the protection of the public 
in inJustrtal disputes aiTccdng the national 
wclt'arc. 

Denmark has effected an organi/ntion of 
the puhlic where previously, as in other 
countries, only the workers arit employers 
were urjiani/ed. The right of society to pro- 
tect ttseK' when attacked hy a strike imperil- 
ing the life of a community, as was invoked 
hy the United States courts iast year by the 
use of the injunction in the coal strike, has 
hccn solved hy Denmark in the organization 
of the general public. 

Through the orpaniiration of the Social Aid 
Association, recruited from the ranks of every 
class of society, the pubhc of Copenhagen 
in the spring of this year succeeded in break- 
ing the unauthoriicd strike of longshoremen, 
stokers and seamen in the pttrt of the Danish 
capital in but a few weeks. Composed of 
some 7,coo members in Copenhagen and con- 
sisting t>f some JO affiliated organisations in 
other parts of the nation, the association was 
tbrmed hy the public for the purpose of placing 
its members at the disposition o( the govern- 
ment in any labor conflict which threatened 
the interests of society as a whole. Its use 
in strictly private controversies between cap- 
ital and ialior is specifically forbidden. 

Denmark, more than most other countries, 
tinds itself dependent upon the outside world. 
Moreover, engaged chiefly in the exportation 
of pcrishnl)lc agricultural products, she stands 
to face heavy losses if prevented from ship- 
ping them. In the presence of these condi- 
tions, longshoremen, stokers and seamen in 
Copenhagen early in the year felt themselves 
able to futld up their employers for higher 
wages with impunity despite unexpired agree- 
ments. 

They succeeded for six weeks. Then the 
public, exasperated by a long scries of griev- 
ances arising from such flagrant instances of 



opportunism, decided to take hold itself. 
The Social Aid Association was organized, 
thousands of men of all classes and occu- 
pations enlisted as members and the port of 
Copcrdiagcn became in a few days as busy as 
a hive. Steamers by the score were loaded 
and unloaded and sent on their way with 
crews of volunteers, and inside a few weeks the 
strike was broken and conditions restored to 
a normal basis 

An .Associated Press dispatch sent out from 
New Vork during the duration of the strike 
reported the arrival of the Danish liner, the 
Frederick \'III, in the United .States from 
Copenhagen "with one of the strangest crews 
on record," made up of members of the Social 
Aid Association Besides regular seamen and 
laborers, the crew was composed of farmers, 
students, merchants, bankers, doctors, law- 
yers and stockbrokers, some young, others 
middle aged, but all working as the regylnr 
crew, receiving the same wages and sleeping 
in the crew's quarters 

It Isn't Anti-Labor 

IN DENMARK the Social Aid Association is 
not rcjtarded as an anti-labor or anti-strike 
organization. Its one purpose is the pro- 
tection of society. There is no (Question in 
Denmark of the right of the worker to organize, 
for in no country is the worker any more 
thoroughly organized. The question which 
the Social .Aid .Association raised was the 
right of a smalt number r)f workcn to menace 
all society for the sake of personal advantage. 

There was, undoubtedly, radical under- 
current in the strikes in Denmark from which 
the association sought alleviation. .Attempt.^ 
were made to disrupt the Danish labor unions, 
which, though socialistic, have always been 
moderate in their policies, by unauthorized 
strikes in an effort to discredit the leadership 
of the moderates. This movement, it was 
discovered, was supported by soviet Russia. 
(Conlinui-ii «>t pagf <?/) 




Deputation of stage hands threatens to walk out if Co-ioljinus 
refuses to modify his contemptuous attitude toward the plebeiajis 
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Austin Equipment Service 




One the Big Hooks use J 
on th( J§o.lon Bridge Cnirif 
jtiT Ufiing heaty !o€0 motives as 
the Penrisyhiififii Lines Rrtct- 
ing Shop, Laganspert, Ind. 



The complete equipping of a new 
manufacturing unit or plant extension 
is an important part of Austin Service. 
This arrangement places undivided re- 
sponsibility upon the Austin organiza- 
tion for the entire building project — 
from preliminary plans to actual pro- 
duction. 

Equipment Installation that Saves the 
Owner's Time and Money 

POWER, HF.ATING.and VMNTILATING: 
This includes the instslliiriori of complete power 
plants, furnnces, piping, radiators, etc. Direct 
or indirect hc:iting systems as well as blower and 
suction system can also bcinstiilled and eijulpped. 
Power equipment can be accurately cakulatet! 
;ind provision made for alteratims in existing 
layouts. Full allowance can also be made for 
future developments. 

PLUMBING: Austin plumbing includes — 
toilet 'rooms, wash rooms, shnwcr rooms, and 
their equipment; water supply systems, drink- 
ing fountains, sewage disposal plants, sprinkler 
systems with storage tanks and towers. Toilets, 
showers and lockers can fre<luently be placed in 
the monitor, allowing floor space free for pro- 
duction. 

ELECTRICAL WORK: Lighting systems 
are installed by expert illuminating engineers. 
Power wiring is provided for cranes and motors — ■ 
ready for connection. 

// is just as much a part of Austin Service to 
install Power, Lighting, Heating and Sprinkler 
Systems as it is to design and erect factory- 
buildings. 

The Austin Book of Buildings describes 
complete indu.strial building anti equipment 
service, A copy will gladly be sent to you 
upon request. 

The AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 

Industrial Engineers and Builders 

For S. A. and Cattitda. address natrest oJUe 
Cleveland New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Pittsburgh Detroit San Francisco Dallas 

Ezjnrl Rtprtstniaitit: 
Internatioiifll SceeL Corporalir>ii, 51 Chambcfg St., Ntw Y&rk City 



HI 

AUSTIN METHOD 

AUSTIN 

TANDARD AND SPECIAL FACTORY- BUILDINGS 




HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA! 

Are "^pt Merely Our ''Guest 





IVe often felt tliat the word "guest" failed to express the 
real way we look at you who visit us at Hotel Pennsylvania. 

When you visti; a friend you feel under obi ig.ition to accept what 
ever hospitality he can offer, however humble it m.iy be. You know 
you are his"guest"; you would never violate the spirit of hospitality 
by a critical attitude. 

You are under no such obligation here. Hotel Pennsylvania is 
yD«r home. You are more than a guest. You are in a sense a hoit. 
The hotel's conveniences are your conveniences, its servants your 
sen'ants.its hospitality your hospitality which you offer to yourfriends 
at luncheon, dinner, dance, afternoon musicale, or whatever else may 
he the place or occasion. 

As in your home you want the human element to contribute to 
your guests' comforts, so in Hotel Pennsylvania we try to make em- 
ployees feel that it is you whom they serve— not the management. 
We want them to meet youT wishes. 

If in any instance they fail to do this, as of course they some- 
times do, being human, you will do us a service by tiking up the 
matter with me personilly. It's just that sort of co-operation which 
has helped me do the things that cause experienced travelers to say 
the Pennsylvania is as ne.ir"like home" as a hotel can be, considering 
theinfinite variety of personal tastes in its big and ever-changing family. 




Hotel Penntrlytiiiu, with its 2200 rwms, 2200 
batlis, is tlie largest hotel in the world — buttt 
and opera If d for discriminating travelers who 
want the best there is. 

Associated with it are the four Hotels Stathr 
in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and St, Louis; 



and each of these five hotels makes reservations 
for all the others. All have priv.te baths, cir- 
culating icrwaterand other unusual conveniences 
•.n every rtiom. An entire Work of ground in 
Buffalo has just been bought, for a new Hotel I 
Statlrr. 
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Kor it year ;iinl ,i li.ill there was no organi/.ed 
protest by the Danisli piililic, as it was renli/ed 
that it was only natural that the clock workers 
might lie ex|icctCLi to receive some increase 
of wages lor the hettcrmcnt of their conditions 
in view of the increase in the cost of living 
and the great profits realized In' the shippinj; 
companies duririg and after the war. Bur as 
one strike succeeded another at the harhoi 
of Copenhagen and the loss to the eountr\ 
mounteil hitiher and higher, there came a ii;n 
when the Danes cried "Stop!" and foul 
matters in their own hands. 

I'inallVj what appeared to he a gcncr.d ami 
complete astreement between capital and la hot 
was reached in .^jiril, ii>;o. HowL'ver, the ever- 
striking longshoremen, seamen, and stokers 
refused eaccgorically to ratify the agree 
ment. Though morally hound hy the consent 
of the labor leaders to the irencral settlement 
and though legally prohibited from strikinj. 
by their own agreements, nevertheless tin 
longshorerjien, stokers and seamen laid do^vl 
their toots and declined even to nei;otiatc. 

The employers, strongly supported In 
public opiniori, decided to fight it out, The\ 
first brought the matter before the perm a 
nent arbitration court, which sentenced the 
three unions to pay a fine of one million 
kroner on the ground that the strike was 
illegal. But the strikers only laughed at the 
fine, as the treasuries of their unions were 
nearly empty, and the only s.itisfaction the 
employers could get was the declaration of 
insolvency of the striking tmions. 

The Fanners Help;d 

THEN it was that the Danish piddic stcpptil 
in and cook matters tnto their own hands. 
The farmer organizations called on their 
members and got their ei^port going again. 
They loaded the ships and manned them with 
their own men, a.ssisted by fishermen and sea- 
men who did not approve of the strike. From 
the first week of May until the middle of 
Jvine, when the strike ended, the farmer 
volunteers shipped from Denmark butter 
valued at about ? 14,000,000, pork worth 
J 5,500,000 and eggs worth ? 1,600,000. lr» 
short, the export of agricultural products 
, from Denmark grew to normal proportions, 
and the Danish farmer showed the striking 
seamen, stokers and dock workers that he was 
well able to take care of every side of hi* 
complicated business. 

The city man was no .shirker either. He 
also proved his worth in the emergency 
through the agency of the Social Aid Associ- 
ation. 

.^V few weeks after the farmers had started 
to break the strike, the Danish Government 
Departments of rhe Interior, Commerce and 
Public Works officially requested the Social 
Aid Association to unload the ships in the 
harbor of Copenhagen. The ass<iciation 
took hold at once. The first day it sent zoo 
men to work imloading' the ships, trhe next 
day 350, the next again 500, and the force 
grew from day to day, till it reached the 
number of about 1,700, Of this number, 
some men worked steadily all during the 
strike, while others only worked a few days 
at a time and then were replaced by others. 

.411 kinds of men volunteered for the work. 
The strikers had by that time antagonized 
everybody, including their own fellow workers. 
Although there was no conflict between the 
strikers and the municipality of Copenhagen, 
controlled by the socialistic labor unions, the 
dock workers, nevcrthclcs*, refused to unload 
coal and coke for the city administration. 
They had to give in, however, when other 
labor unions threatened to do the work, but 
their purpose was plain and added to the 




"Like tilt tiirtadauitl xtont Wfb 
ALL AMERICA CABLES 
fniiiau out /torn Nrw York tom- 
mfraatl^ enmahine Ctntrel and 
^Soulh A mrrita* 




RIO DE JANEIRO 

Capital and Gateway oj Brazil 

One of the world's greatest ports through 
which Brazil exported, in 19181 to the United 
States, 1113,511,954 in merchandise. Brazil- 
ian beef-hides— coffee — sugar — rubber — wheat, 
etc., arc necessities demanded by every nation. 

"Rio" is eighteen days from New York by 
mail but in order to facilitate instant com- 
munication (vr news and business, this great 
port is kept in constant touch with the United 
States by All .America Cables. 

All America Cables are one of the great forces 
in upbuilding the commerce and friendly re- 
lations of the .'\mericas, tying together the 
principal cities of the New World. They are 
the only direct and .'\mcrican owned means of 
cable communication. 



To inutrt rapid, dirt,tt and acsurair hamiting dJ your cables to 
Kio dt Janetra, S^antos avd ait points in Bf axil, nutrk them 
"VivAlt Amrtiia". Tlast irorJ.i Qrt trammitttd irti oJ 
ihfiTiit by aii teltjir9ph and eabtt companitt. 



JnllN I.. MERRILI-, Pri: . 

.1/01 X r oW» 0J5« 
S> Broad S nrt. Near i'ord 



ALL AMERICA CABLES 
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What advantages 
does your city offer 
this manufacturer 

? 

• 

A large hardware manufac- 
turing company, established 
over seventy-five years, with 
the highest mercantile rating, 
occupying a ground floor 
space of 225,000 square feet, 
with an annual payroll of over 
$1,000,000, employing over 
seven hundred male hands, 
is compelled to move, and 
will consider a proposition 
to relocate. 

Would like to hear from any 
live town which can furnish 
the above number of employ- 
ees and is anxious to have this 
industry located in its midst. 

State in detail, freight facil- 
ities, availability of help, 
power cost, and any special 
inducements it can offer to 
secure this industry. 

Box 105 

THE NATION'S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 



indignation and resentment against them. 

In nliout fmir weeks the volunteers unlo.idcd 
and lo.ided about joo ships and did all work 
in connectifin herewith in the warehouses and 
silos at the harlvor and free port of Copen- 
hapcn. From May 1 1 till June 8 they dis- 
patched 170 vessels with a total tonnage ot 
?,1o,ooo tons from Copenhagen. 

There was nothing that the Danish volun- 
teers did not seem capahlc to do. They 
manned the cahic steamer "Hans Christian 
Oersted," and took care of the Danish tele- 
graph calilcs in the North Sea. I'hcy liroujiht 
the largest Danish steamer, the trans-.Atlantit 
lircr, Frederick VI! 1, to New York and hack 
in record time. They reestablished the 
rcjjular routes between the Danish Isles anti 
Jutland, between Copenhagen and North 
Slesvig, as well as on Great Hritain and the 
Baltic ports. 

The striking longshoremen went hack t<> 
work in the latter part of June. Seld<jm, i' 
ever, has a .strike been more completely 
defeated than theirs. The shipowners showed 
no revengeful spirit, but in several respects 
bettered the conditions of the strikers. 

A great precedent had, however, been 
established, namely, that the public was no 
longer to be at the mercy of whatever small 
class of workers that, in disregard of leifally 
concluded agreements, conspired to gain a 
personal advantage by stopping all or some 
iiniKirtant part of' the highly complicated 
machinery of mixlcrn society. 



Government Control of Pigs 

TT'ROM time to time we are reminded that 
' we have much to learn from Great 
Britain in matters of governmental efficiency. 
From British sources we gather this story of 
patriotic pig raising undergovernment control. 

Urged to raise pigs to meet the food short- 
age, a loyal Briton uou^ht two for about $20 
and built them a stye in his garden. Then 
I he learned that he was a farmer and must 
register as a breeder of swine. His next lesson 
in the beauty of government control came 
in the shape of a notice that fcHxi for pigs had 
Itccn rationed and that he could not buy it 
without a form. By the time the form came 
both pigs were ill. Result: a veterinary bill 
of #,io, but only one pig died. Then came 
three policemen, who decided that swine lever 
might have been the cause and told him he 
couldn't bury the pig without an autopsy. A 
week later came an official pigdoctor, whosaid 
the cause of death was lack of food. 

One more week and the Board of Agricul- 
ture officially freed the farm of all taint of 
swine fever. Then the loyal Briton killed the 
other pig and reckoned that his pork had 
cost a little more than $i a pnund. 

That was the end of the pics, but not the 
end of government control. The patriotic 
pig-raiser is told that he is a farmer and will 
be taxed about ?,K on his "farm." 



KeepingYourCakeandEatingltToo 

V?.-VNCTU.ARIFii for fur-bearing animals 
*^ as one means n{ keeping up the supply 
are urged by the Department of Agriculture, 
whose Biological Survey tells this story of the 
increasing worth of fur; ■ .: 

One man bought a mink-lined coat com- 
plete in 1913 for ??oo; after wearing the coat 
two years he sold the lining for jll,oco and 
replaced it with nutria at a cost of #150; 
in 1917 he sold the nutria lining for f2to and 
put in a muskrat lining at a cost of |<;(; 
m 1918 he sold the muskrat lining for }(.]oo 
and still has the shell of the coat and a clear 
profit of #845. 



What is Ahead of 
Your Business? 



Many manufacturers 
now face sharper com- 
petition and lower 
prices. What new con- 
ditions confront you? 

You may not be able to 
show a satisfactory prof- 
it this coming year un- 
less you take advantage 
of many small savings- 
Have you perfected 
your production and 
cost methods to a point 
where they reveal such 
opportunities? If not 
we can help you. 

Permit us to send you a 
statement of our meth- 
ods of work, experience, 
and clientele. 



Associates, ltd. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS. 

ACCOUNTANTS. AND 
EMPLOVMENT ADVISORS 
116 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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DEPENDABILITY 

ONE TRUCK ON THE ROAD IS WORTH TWO IN THE SHOP 

^T^HE motor truck is only profitable if 
J- it is kept moving. To keep on the 
road and out of the shop, a truck must 
meet two important conditions: it must 
first be dependable in itself, and then it 
must be properly serviced. Dependability 
is paramount, though, for sometimes a 
truck must operate v^here service is not 
always instantly available. 



And the surest procf of Clydesdale 
AX. self-dependence is the large num- 
ber of Clydesdale trucks in daily operation 
in nearly two score foreign lands and in 
parts of our own country where imme- 
diate service is next to impossible. 

THE CLYDESDALE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
Ctydc. Obis 




CLYDESDALE 

MOTGRe^sTRUCKS 



An Added Feature of Dependability 

The Clydesdale Controller makes this truck motor speed to accomplish just what Is 
reliable because it insures positive action necessary, no more or no less, this auto- 
nder all conditions. By regulating th- matic device prevents truck abuse. 
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Houses or Homes for Your Workmen ? 



LATELY we hear much about "industrial 
J housing. " The forward-looking executive 
realizes the obligation he owes his men and his 
business to help the men find places to live. 

But what is "a place to live" — a shelter from 
the weather ? Is that all your home is to you ? 

No. Home, for the wage-earner as well as 
for the executive, is a place of rest, a place where 
there is comfort and beauty. 

Curtis Woodwork can do much to make a 
house into a home. 

It adds comfort, because Curtis Woodwork 
comprises such things as doors, windows, trim, 
and built-in furniture, which keep out the 
weather, make housekeeping easier, and make 
for convenience. 



It adds beauty, because Curtis Wcxxiwork is 
of good design. It recognizes its place as an 
architectural part of the house itself. Nearly 
every item, from the smallest cornice moulding 
on the outside to the stairway on the inside, has 
been designed expressly for the Curtis Dimpanies, 
by Trowbridge and Ackemnan, architects, of 
New York City. 

Yet this architectural woodwork is not costly. 
This is because it is standardized and is produced 
in quantity, with the savings of quantity produc- 
tion passed on to the user. 

The story of Curtis Architectural Standardized 
Woodwork is an interesting one. It has been 
profitable to many backers of industrial housing 
enterprises to hear it. May we tell it to you ? 
Write us for a complete account. 



CI RTIS SHRVICH BLRKAU, CliiUon. Iowa 

TAe maAsrs of Cuk'fiS Woodwork ^amrantot complete %ati»fmolion lo ila users. "We're not »mtiafiod unKmt you are." 



Ka.iufacrurin^ and Di^trtbutin:i 
Plan tit XI 

OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 

DhTkorr 

LINCOLN. NKB. 
Sioux CITY, lOWA 
WAUSAU. WIS. 
TOPEKA. KAN. 
MINNEAPOLI.T 



CI e S 6 M 
URTiS 

WOODWORK 

"The Permanent Furniture for Your Home" 



CLrNTON. lOWA 
DAYTON, OHIO 
CHICAGO 

Eastern Offices at 

PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 

AKRON 
NEW YORK 
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UNITED STATES SHIPPING 
BOARD 

Offers for Sale 

377 SHIPS 



Bids will l>f rc( t'i\cd on a privak* 
(■<jiti|H'lilivi" Ijasis from in»w tin in 
ai'Cunlaiut' with llu' Merchant 
Marine Act a I lh«' office (if tJic 
liiilei! Stale", Ship|)inu IJoanl. 
iai9 F Street N. \V.. Washing- 
ton, I>. ('. 

The three hnnilre<i and ««eveiit\ - 
seven ships (i}fer<'ii for sale consist 
of ninety-two steel shijis and two 
hinidred and eif/hty-five wooden 
sleaniers. 

The steel steamers are both oil 
and coal hiirners. The hoard has 
estaltlislied a iMinininin price on 
these vess<d.s. 

Terms on Steel Steamers 

n*% of I lie |niri.liii!'e j>ri' (• III r ii(irni deliv- 
ery of the ve»«;l', 'i^'t) ill <J mrjiillis ihrrrufler; 
S% in '< monlliH tlirrcufler; .5% in 18 month* 
lliermftrr; S% iii it miaillit therpaflcr. The 
balafii-c of 7M% in equul teiiii-uniiual toiilallments 
over II periuti of (rn ycara; ileferred paynieiitJ lo 
r«rry inlrre!«l at Ihe rate nf A"', per uiiiiimi. 

The Ittii tiunilreit »ni\ eiirh(y-five wooden 
•teniiier!! fur «»le I'-it different type*. 

[i>1l>>w<: Nine l> pe- Sevrnlren 

Rallrii Tyiie. Ten 1 i . Iy|ir; Six I'ui'ifie 

Aoicrn oii ri^lieric* l y(H-; Our Allen Type; (Inc 
Lake mid Oiran NoviKiilioii ( nmpany Type; 
Thirteen Mrt lelliind Typ«-; One Hundred nnri 
Kij|)ity-^i\ Ferrit *l'yj>e; Thirty-one lluii(;h 
Type, Kli'\rti tpiiiyi Hurijor Jmv 

Terms on Wooden Steamers 

IU% citiih on delivery. Halanee in eiiml 
•rml-annual inilallmenti over a periml of three 
ycari. 

H..I. I. . • > I f- • ..... ■- r., 



payiiljlr III llir I . .s s^i|>|»nt: Itourd lur i'-i < 
■ if ainoiMil of the hid 

Hid« Klioiild he •uhmilled on the ha»i.< of pur- 
rhane "n% 14 and where i« " 

Furthar informalion may bm oblainad by 
r>qu««t Mnt to tha Ship* SaUa Diviaioit, 
U1!l F Straat N. W.. Wsahin(ton, D. C. 

Th« board raaarvaa I ha rifhl to r#>act any 

and all bidi. 

Bid* should be addressed to the 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING 
BOARD. WASHINGTON. D. C. and 
indorsed "BID FOR STEAMSHIP 
I name of ship)." 



Business Interdependence 

By H0.MER Ho\T 

Tut. -.imj'! Tis, like the ani(.el>j, 

h.ivc no , I organs. F.ach cell 

is .1 jack ol all trades, pert'orminij; the 
work »)) a stomach, nervous ^i^-ircn. '■\e<;. 
cars, etc. The more highly 
of life are not so simply c 
have spcciali«:tl organs whose lunttion it is 
to do one particular thing lor the entire 
organism. 

The first forms of husiness li/c were like 
the amoeba. The industrial life • • ' 
in the middle ages was the 
•-ulistance out ot which our modern i.usiiiL-ii 
wiitKJ has grown. A moving picture of 
Imsiness in thuic days would show its entire 
lack of specialization. 

Kach manor or village grouped alxjut thr 
lord's castle was a little self-sufficing cntit. 
like the amocha. Kacli little manor cell fed 
and clothed itselt, without help from any 
other manor cell or the outside world. I 1 
man in the village was a comptjsite Ian 
'•••■TCT and capitalist, for every tnan h.ui lii.^ 
and his land u> work upon. Fach man 
.1 I .ilso a consumer ol the things he produced 
himself. Since he produced eve^^ thing, he 
must necessarily lie a jack of nil trades, ,1 
farmer, shoemaker, tailor, etc. 

There Were No MiddlemEn I 

THl RK were no middlemen, since consumer 
and producer were the same person and 
nothing was required to hrrng them together. 
There was no separation hctwecn city and 
country, since the jxipulatinn was evenlv 
spread over the land and every man w.i 
Iwith a farmer and a manufacturer. 

Contra.st i.loo with irjco and see what a 
change .six centuries has l>r<. rt'lr Within 
so short a time mcasurcil in terms 
an entirely new business orn i .. .. been 
ileveh>ped with s{M.-cinii/cd functions and 
intertlependcnt r i-f' N. w u.- h.ne many 
kinds and var 

VVc have , ig il.is^c. 

such as lanJIords, Ui>orcr> and capt' 
The labor is a distinct productive > .. : 
owning no land or torils and furnishing his 
lab<ir jwiwer at «> much per hi or. The 
capitalist likewise ha* grown into .1 
cLiss of investors. I rut- if i\ rh;it 
be iMilh cajiilalist ami I it as such 

he exercises two ilistincr ' 

We have spcciali/ation ol Lilmr 
of l.dxir. NIen are no longer 
trailes, but they concentrate on one pariuuiui 
kind ol work. 

We have s|>ecialization between con^ 
froiiucer »nd midiilem.m Men ]■■ 
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What Makes 
Millionaires? 

ROGER W. BABSON stud- 
ied the hundred leaders of our 
commercial world and the busi- 
nesses they built. 

He found some very interesting 
r.icts on the effects of heredity, 
environment and traiaing. But 
more important, he discovered a 
principle of doing business — the 
principle that has built every 
great business in America. It is 
simple, for it can be clearly stated 
in a single sentence. It is unus- 
ual, for it will practically double 
the net profits of any business 
large or small. 

You will find the whole story 
facts, figures and principle in 
the new Babson booklet, "/n- 
cr easing Net Profits." 

Write Today 

A copy of this Booklet will be 
sent to interested executives, 
gratis. Send for it today. 

Tear out the Memo now and 
hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the morning's mail. 

Merely Ask fr>r BiM.kk t V-41 

BABSON'S 

Heilealry Hill*. HJ. ii»«ton. Muu 
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THL NATION 



1{ r S I N E S S 



Novem. 



rTEMPEH^frURE INSTRUMENTS, 

INOlCATtf^- RECORDING - CONTMOLUNa 




REAUZMION 



'pi .MI 'l R.\ Il Kt; in-tninKiiiv 
i must be Kjilt upon two hwic 
factors: the dictates of xience: 
I he ret)uiricnicnt.» of industrv'- 

In the btiilding of Tycos Temper- 
nrurc Instruments this formula ts 
rigidly adhered to The net re- 
sult is that each corrplcted Tycos 
product is reliahie, 

That is the underlying rtawjn why 
the uwld s srfat industries are 
icxlay stanJiirdirinK on Tycos 
Temperature Irtli-unients — IfKli- 
eating, Recording, CQntroriing. 

There arc Tycot Temperature 
InMrumcnts speciftcally designed 
for every need. Our experience 
with monufacturem in cvcr\;indus- 
irial fieid.is avaiinble in solving 
yiMT own problems. 

Tj/cot I^oducts include: 

in^icMlint Th*rrTiam«t«rp 
R«<crtlli>t Tli«rmom*tHra 
Conlroillnc TK«rrflom4t*ri 
Pjm>m*l«rt 

Tinw Contralc 
Hjniro me t< r» 

Oii T««t Inatrumcnl* 
Houavhotd TiMrmamatArt 

Xjtharmlotr CUtawara 




Some mr • 
istry an . 
BusincNS i:< 
work I'f prtyii: 
and • 
H 

a tii'i. '.1,1,, v,^\ 1. I 
like iron ami srcci or K 
a t)i 

of l! 



into tlic tcciinii-al 
lie task of advertising 
ict. 

lurther ^perialired v. 



tulnlivis. 

r, cjj _i>...:. 
. the making of 
■ii i,.,i..:wdcd into the 

making ot piano stools, davenports, dining 
tal)lr~ I '^^^ • ■ ; , .1 .. 

sm... 

a s\ A 
too! ! 
nec>; : c. 

cdKc lor packing ami shippinft lurniturc, etc. 

(juvcrnmcnt regulation winch seeks to 
control this specialized business must aKo 
l>c specialized. Tlie War Indu.strics Il<iard 
had separate sections lor each industry, and 
the Jnconie Tax I>i»i>ion of the Treasury 
Dcj'artmcnt is siniilarly organi/ctl. 

Ihus modern luisiness is a highly ctimplex 
organism with interdependent parts. No 
one man, no one trade, no one section of 
country can live unto itself alone. Break it 
off with all the rest of the world and it will 
die. Kach trade, each man, each section puts 
something into the pot out of which the world 
draws its sustenance and l>y putting something 
in each is entitled to take something; out. 



Science as a Saver 

IN' ITS OctoLer issue, The Nation's Busi- 
' NESS told something of our vast and 
growing chemical industry, of its vital im- 
ixjrtance a.s a key industry and its claim for 
government help. If there were need of proof 
of the value of the chemical engineer to every 
branch of business, a glance at the papers 
read before the .American Chemical Society 
at its Chicago convention would furnish it. 
Here is a random selection of subjects dis- 
cussed anil results announced or forecast: 

A method ol treating biruminotis coal to 
make a smokeless fuel with an increase in 
the production of tar and oils. It is descrilied 
as "one solution of the large problem of the 
more economic use of our greatest natural 
resource, f>ituminous coal." 

The substitution of glycerine of alcohol in 
making flavoring extracts. The supply of 
ak()hol is uncertain, it is expensive and there 
is a sentiment aj;ainst its use. 

.\ tertili,<cr is being dcvcli>|>ed from tannery 
waste. The solution of sodium sulphide 
after being used to dissolve the hair from 
skins can be saved, converted into an odorless 
fertilizer with u high ammonia content and 
prevent river pnllution. 

New pain-killing drugs are being perfected 
which will not be habit-forming like opium 
and its derivatives. 

Improved methods of handling phosiiene, 
one of the poison gases of the war, make 
possible its use in the fight to keep down rats. 

Potash, much necdcii by the farms of the 
country, can be turned out as a by-product 
in the making of cement from Illinois shale. 

A process 01 "uninking" old magazines 
and iKioks so that they may be remade into 
paper was described. Even old newspapers 
can be used again. 

The prioress in the American production 
oi dyesiuffs is marvelous, but perhaps that 
is all wasted. A South Carolina genius says 
he can grow cotton already dyed, and perhaps 
some animal Burbank will breed pink and 
blue sheep! 



The Bigness 

of 

Little Things 

hvcr .since rhat cow \nn uut 
her foot and put a city in 
flames'Chicago has realized 
that little things count. 

When it comes to merchan- 
dising, the entire mercantile 
field looks tor, and stands by, 
the opinion of" a Chicaco 
estahlishnienr. 

W. .\. Wieboliit & Co., oc- 
cupies 486,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, employs 1500 sales 
peftple and has been synony- 
mtms with service for ,^6 yrar-. 

This concern realized thai it\ 
the little things that count 
an*iin 1915 adopted thea&is«' 
Service, becau.sc it wanted to 
show an extra consideration 
to those who"pay as they go". 

In 1920 the 0^!^ Green 
.Stamp is a source of great 
satisfaction to the thousands 
of Wiebokit customers who 
come from "miles around" 
to share the benefits of this 
Standard American Discount. 

Tut SFERR Y & Ul TCHINSON CO. 
114 Finn AVKM K NKW YORK 



Taylor Instrument Companies 

ROCHESTER N.Y. 
Tlwrf'i » BT Syfa-Thtf iii onwitf for Evny Pacpsi 



ber, 1940 
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Qhe Advertising Value of 




CLEAN 
FLOORS 



One itt ibr"^riunintne' 



inJlmerican 'Business 



^Our floors are clean!" 

What a warld uf meaning in these 
four words! 

What confidence they inspire' 

Is it a factory? Then surely the output 
must be clean, sitice tv^n the flaon arc 
CLEAN. 

Is it a store.'' Merchandise, clerk>, at- 
mosphere, even the very selling methods 
must be clean. 

I; ihstel? The sucrttMtinn of home- 
like comfort is a certarn appeal to the 
refined. 

Is it an office building.' Certainly 
there could be no more reliable assurance 



of all-around clean service to tenants. 

Many business men think they can 
truthfully say: 

"Our floors are clean'" 

Hut mopping and scrubbing by hand 
do not guarantee cleanliness. They can- 
not be thorough. 

Thousands of business men, however, 
con advenise their clean floors, for the 
Finncll System of Power Scrubbing is a 
oositivc guarantee of cleanliness. 

Look for Finnell-scrubbed floors and 
you'll find realh CLEAN floors. 

Free literature on retjuest. Please ad- 
dress Chicago office. 



.AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT CO. 

Aha manvfactitrtrs of fimoia Stuurimf Ptwdtr 
Geoeral Oflicca: IS2 N. Wabash Ave., Cbicafo Factoriei: Haoaibat, Mo. 



ATlArfTA lUTTAlO 
■ ALTIHgir CHICAOO 
fel>«TON C1NCINHAT1 
CLCVILAND 



ormorr LO\.nvtu.i wfw omxatci 

KANIAI cm HIHMlAraUl OMAHA 



p HILAOtU'WA lALT uua cnT 
rimvuHOH lAH FHANCIKO 



LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY 
Kinaa* CcTr, Via, 
vbctc ctllAN rLimHS heip la 
(BikeCLRAN &unibia« BiKUll 
■ai Vaiur Choc«l«tc«. 



FINNELL SYSTEM 

OF POWER SCRUBBING 



F1NKEL.L SCRUDBEB. 



"CLEAN FLOORS 
Rt/Uct dean Business' 
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M'. Ckarlft M. S{/iiii)ab myi, "A tuiJ ii mort i/ian an 
umuitifml an J pitJt tvtlh iht Mm; ii matn nvri Kuif 
an J it it a limflt, fltaiant melhaJ »f imtrtanug tjfrieniy" 



Encourage Your Men to Start a Band! 



Huiiiin-ds i>t r>ri;an(/jtions hj»f baiviis nre.ii)i/.fd with the help o( the m;iiiat;ffnfiit 
\\'hy ? Por the vrry e<Mid reason that a hand improves rtftni dt (srpt. A hanil (ucos 
interest, gives a rall)inii point f<ir hfjlthy c nrhusiasm and makf* for the chcc-rful, loyal 
attitude that promotes rfficiein->' and balks discontent. 

What Other Concerns Are Doing 

The employer who considers the pros and cons of a hand isahic nowadays to find 
ample cvrdcnce of its drsirahility — in the rii«rr of oruanizaiions which have them. 
A few are: trie Railroad Company, Sears, Roebuck & Co. , I'ackard Motor Car 
Company, Bethlehem Stret Co., Standard ()d Company, Chicago Daily News, 
The Semct-St)!v3y Companies, Ford Motor Companv, Oakland Motor Car Company, 
Chicayo Klcvated Railroads, Commonwealth Kdi.von Co., Chicago Shipbuildina 
(^onipany. There are himdreds ot others 

Write for Information 

The house of Lyon Healy lias equipped many bands X'alualile experience 
eieancd in this way is at your disposal. How to suggest the idea — rstimafrs-— easy 
payment plans — the instrument.'! necessary — the selection of a band leader-- mi»- 
takes to avoid - and other matters to be considered in starting a factory band have all 
lieen worked nut. Consult your local dealer. If he does not handle J.yon & Healy 
band instruments, write to us ami expert adi ice «\ ill be given, free, on bt)W to start a 
band. Write ui for free booklet, "How lo Start a Factory Band." 

Catalog of Band Instruments 

We shall also be glad to send you, free, a Catalog of Band Instruments, picturing, 
describing and pricing band inMrumcnis and accessories. Lyon & liealy instru- 
ments arc used by bands everywhere. The finest band in.struments produced are 
the famous I. yon & Healy Own Make Othefs, each best for the money, arc 
the American Professional, Climax and Regimental. 



61 to 69 Jackson Blvd. 



CHICAGO 



LYON & HEALY Band Instruments 




GOODYEAR BELTS 

Installed according to 
C.T.M. recommendation at- 

MOREY CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Ottumwm . lotva. 



T 



Dfly 



9'9'C/C 

e'4ply ULINCTITE 



epiy 
BLUE smeArt 

ELE\/ATOR 
40'C/C 



IT 
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Eleven Out of Twelve Belts— and the G.T.M. 



Belting an entire plant called into play the all- 
rounti expert knowledge of the G.T. M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man — for the Morey Clay Products 
Company, of Ottumwa, Iowa, when it rebuilt after 
the fire that destroyed its original factory in 1918. 

The responsibility -was as broad as the opportunity ; 
for on the accuracy of the G, T, M.'s analysis de- 
pended the efficient relation of all the drive and 
conveyor processes, and thus, in large measure, the 
economy and profit of the Company's production. 

Many kinds of belting had been used by the Com- 
pany in its first plant, so the officials were able to 
give the G.T. M. much co-operation, in the form 
of data on operating conditions, from their earlier 
experience. Just one belt of the original equip- 
ment—that on the pug mill drive — had survived 
the fire intact, and the G.T. M. agreed that it 
should be used to the limit of its usefulness. 

Eleven Goodyear Belts were installed on the rec- 
ommendations made by the G.T. M. after his care- 
ful survey of the plant requirements. They are of 
different types, to perform different functions — a 
Goodyear Conveyor for carrying materials and 
products, Goodyear Klingtitcs on the smaller and 



slower drives, Goodyear Blue Streaks on the inter- 
mediates, and a big, strong 26-inch, 6-ply Good- 
year Blue Streak running like a top on the main 
drive from the engine to the line shaft. From 
least to greatest, they are Goodyear quality and 
Goodyear construction throughout — built to pro- 
tect our good name. 

Their performance is characterized by the super- 
intendent as "excellent service." They are power- 
ful. They require Jess attention. They give less 
trouble. And already they have to their credit 
records for longer life than the Company received 
from its best previous belting. 

Your belting problem may involve a single drive 
or the complete equipping of a plant. In either 
case, the principle of the Goodyear Plant Analysis 
is the same. Its underlying object is the specifi- 
cation of the right belt to the particular duty 
required, so that it will perform efficiently, last a 
long time, and prove its genuine economy in its 
work for increased production at lower cost. For 
further information about this Plant Analysis and 
services of the G.T. M., write to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio, or 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Autocars Speed Production 




II, \' !N ..• ir M'-rnr Trurk r>ivrnte<; r' 
pi., 

m:i 

Tl. 
car 

matLiiai. I 
«Tran(i« ut -.< 
Tlv 
tiiii 

The sU 
tri 



.iiX '.I JWtk up 



r.i. . il liii 111. I lauij 



(^hn.ssit» (1 ' .-2 Ton) 

$2300 97 -inch \( (ieflbusc 
$241)0 120-inth UhcclliHsc 



THE AUIOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. EsiaUuhed 1897 

Thf Auloiar Halv* an.' • ■ ly 

New York Boston P'l ' . !• ' i - TraneUco 

Brooklyn I'- tnto 

Bronx \ 1,1 

Nr*.' " in 
S, ■ 

/ - T- r.ii^.i iy Ikrie h'arlury tranthtt, milk Dfltrj in »lhtr 



Autocar 




Wherever there's a road 

n 



FourlMtt uf the Kudiuf Iron CompAfij'ft Autocar*. Qutckly aftMmKlrri .'or thin phoin«raph on « 27*ltt<*t r«t»«<l toarfwaj^, mtM imtmdli>i*J)r 

ihclr dutiri j|/tcrw«nJ». 



